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Editor’s Foreword 


It is not as frequent nowadays that a new state is born. But Palestine is 
an exception. And it always has been. Its very birth was exceptional. 
For decades consisting of a people, living on various bits of land and 
abroad, long without international recognition, it has faced one hardship 
after another. Now that it is a state, it will face many more. Still, its 
people have shown uncommon fortitude in the struggle for indepen- 
dence, and should be able to face the challenges of maintaining peace, 
developing the economy, running a government and getting along with 
their neighbors and the rest of the international community. 

Appearing so soon after statehood, this Historical Dictionary of Pal- 
estine should be one of the most useful in the series. It provides informa- 
tion on significant persons, places, parties, and movements, institutions 
and aspects of the economy and culture. It also traces the historical 
background and shows initial efforts of the new state. The maze of acro- 
nyms is sorted out in a special list, and the shifting boundaries are 
tracked in several maps. Particularly important, for those who want to 
know more, there is a comprehensive bibliography classified according 
to essential topics. 

This book was written by two Palestinian academics, Nafez and Laila 
Nazzal. Both were born in Palestine, studied locally and then abroad, 
later taught in various institutions, including Birzeit University and pres- 
ently, the Jerusalem Center for Near Eastern Studies of Brigham Young 
University. Both have lectured and written widely, Nafez Nazzal being 
the author of The Palestinian Exodus from the Galilee, 1948. Together 
they have produced an accessible and insightful guide to one of the 
youngest states in one of the most historic regions. 


Jon Woronoff 
Series Editor 


User’s Notes 


We have concentrated on individuals, events, factions, and institutions 
that have a historical, political, and social significance in the shaping of 
the nascent Palestinian State. Omitting the Palestinians in Israel and 
those in exile is not to slight them in any way, but we have primarily 
focused our attention on the Palestinians in the Occupied Territories and 
the autonomous areas. 

Persons are entered in this dictionary under the last or family names, 
with the exception of those whose first names are common: Abdallah, 
King, for example. Titles, such as Sheikh or Mufti, are not considered 
part of a person’s name, and names have not been alphabetized in accor- 
dance to titles. For example, Sheikh Mohammad A\I-Ja’bari is entered 
as Al-Ja’bari, Mohammad Ali, Sheikh. Definite articles that are part of 
a name are not taken into account in the alphabetization of the entries. 
Hence, al-Husseini, Faisal is entered under the “H”. Definite articles 
within the entry itself are sometimes used; other times are not. Definite 
articles also are usually capitalized, as in the heading of the entry, but 
may appear in lower case in the entry itself. Moreover, the Arabic defi- 
nite article “al” or “el” is used interchangeably. The alphabetization of 
entries are word-by-word, as in: 


General Union of Palestinian Students 
General Union of Palestinian Women’s Committees 
General Union of Women’s Struggle Committees 


It is customary in Arab society to publicly call a man and a woman 
by the name of their firstborn son, by using the honorific Abu or Um, 
meaning father of, or mother of, followed by the name of the son. 
Hence, Abu ’Ali is the father of ’Ali, and Um ’ Ali is the mother of Ali. 
This naming system is also used by members of the Palestinian factions 
as their pseudonyms. In the entries, the nom de guerre is placed after 
the individual’s name when it functions as the alias. If the Abu is part 
of the name, then it is considered a single word in the alphabetization 
order. For example: “¥ 
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Abu Ghazaleh, Hatem 
Abu Hilal, Ali 
Abu Lughod, Ibrahim 


Furthermore, to facilitate matters for the reader, “Palestine” is used 
after a city or a village if the date refers to pre-1948. There is no exact 
transliteration of Arabic names and terms, and names of persons, places. 
or events are often spelled differently. Every attempt has been made to 
check the spelling, and entries are entered under the general and most 
widely accepted spellings. Wherever possible, persons have been asked 
for the preferred spelling of their names. 

Moreover, to simplify matters, we have not used diacritical marks. 
Common names (Arafat, for instance), terms, and events also have been 
transliterated without the guttural aspirate (ayn), often represented by 
an apostrophe, if they regularly appear in the press, and people are fa- 
miliar with them. However, where it is considered necessary for an un- 
common name or term, it is placed at the beginning or between two 
vowels or consonants; hence, Shak’a. Most Arabic terms have been itali- 
cized. We have not, however, italicized Arabic terms that appear as key 
entries, nor Arabic terms that are part of a person’s name, i.e. Sheikh 
Ahmad Yassin. 

The duplication of information is inevitable in a work of this type. To 
reduce repetition as much as possible, and to help the reader locate 
information, we have employed extensive cross-references. We have 
used “q.v.” and the plural “qq.v.” following names, places, and events. 

We are grateful to PASSIA for allowing the use of the maps in this 
dictionary. 


Maps 


PALESTINE 


United Nations partition 
recommendation, 29 November 1947 


Jerusaldin 
MEDITERRANEAN SEA 


3 Proposed Palestinian state 


FA Proposed Jewish state 


This map is based on the map pubilshed 
in George Kirk, Survey of International 
Affairs: The Middle East, 1945-1950 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 
1954), p. 339. 

according to the partition recommen- 
dation, Jaffa was to be part of the 
proposed Palestinian state, even though 
it lay outside the boundaries of that 
state. Jerusalem and Bethiehem were 
conceived as a corpus separatum under 
UN jurisdiction. 
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Territory of the State of Israel as proposed 
by the United Nations in November 1947, 


Territory beyond the United Nations line 
conquered by Israel, 1948-1949 
The frontiers of the State of !srael 
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ible 
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ASS 
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CHE 
DELP 
DOP 
ECGP 


EDG 
FATAH 
FIDA 
GEPTU 
GUPS 
GUPW 
GUPWC 
GUPWSC 
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MCA 
NENGOOT 


PA 
PASSIA 


Pee 
PDFLP 


PEC 
PECDAR 


Abbreviations and Acronyms 


Arab Higher Committee 

Arab Liberation Front 

Arab Nationalist Movement 

Arab Studies Society 

Black September Organization 

Committee For National Guidance 

Council for Higher Education 

Democratic Front for the Liberation of Palestine 

Declaration of Principles 

European Coordinating Committee of NGOs on the 
Question of Palestine 

Economic Development Group 

The Palestine National Liberation Movement 

The Palestine Democratic Union 

General Federation of Palestinian Trade Unions 

General Union of Palestinian Students 

General Union of Palestinian Workers 

General Union of Palestinian Women’s Committees 

General Union of Palestinian Women’s Struggle 
Committee-Gaza 

Islamic Resistance Movement 

Higher Islamic Council 

Muslim-Christian Association 

Network of European Non-Government Organizations 
in the Occupied Territories 

Palestinian Authority 

Palestinian Academic Society for the Study of 
International Affairs 

Palestine Conciliation Commission 

Popular Democratic Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine 

Palestine Executive Committee 

Palestine Economic Council for Development and 
Reconstruction vv 
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PFWAC 
PISGA 
PEA 

PEC 

PLF 
PEBP-Ge 


PLO 

PNA 

PNC (Mithaq) 
PNC 

PNF 
PN (Fund) 
PNGO 
PNSF 

PPP 

PPS 

PPSF 
PRCS/Hilal 
PFLP 

PSF 

PTS 
PUWWC 
PWU 
SAMED 
SHMC 
SMC 
UNLU 
UNRWA 


UPMRC 
UPWWC 
UWCUW 
VOP 
WAFA 
WBPNF 


Palestinian Federation of Women’s Action Committees 

Palestinian Interim Self-Governing Authority 

Palestine Liberation Army 

Palestinian Legislative Council 

Palestine Liberation Front 

Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine-General 
Command 

Palestine Liberation Organization 

Palestine National Authority 

Palestine National Charter 

Palestine National Council 

Palestine National Front 

Palestine National Fund 

Palestine Non-Government Organizations 

Palestine National Salvation Front 

Palestinian People’s Party 

Palestine Press Service 

Palestine Popular Struggle Front 

Palestinian Red Crescent Society 

Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine 

Popular Struggle Front 

Palestinian Theological Society 

Palestinian Union of Women Works Committee 

Palestinian Women’s Union-Gaza 

Society of the Sons of Palestinian Martyrs 

Supreme Higher Muslim Council 

Supreme Muslim Council 

Unified National Leadership of the Uprising 

United Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestinian Refugees 

Union of Palestinian Medical Relief Committees 

Union of Palestinian Women’s Works Committee 

Union of Women’s Committees for Unified Work 

Voice of Palestine 

Palestinian-Arab News Agency 

West Bank Palestine National Front 
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1516-1917 
1537-1541 


1799 


1830 


1834 


Chronology 


Omar Ibn al-Khattab, the second Rashidun Caliphate 
(634—644) leads an expedition to Jerusalem. Palestine be- 
comes an Arab-Islamic military district 

Mu’awiya Ibn Sufyan of the Umayyad Caliphates pro- 
claims himself Caliph in Jerusalem, Palestine 

The Umayyad Caliph Abdul Malik Ibn Marwan (685-705) 
builds Qubbat Al- Sakhra (the Dome of the Rock) in Jeru- 
salem 

Al-Walid Ibn Abdul Malik (705-715) of the Umayyads 
builds A/-Agsa Mosque in Jerusalem 

The Umayyad Caliph Suleiman builds the Palestinian 
town of Ramleh 

The Abbasid Caliph Ibn Ja’ fer al Mansur (754-775) reno- 
vates Al-Aqsa Mosque in Jerusalem 

The Fatimid Caliphates capture Jerusalem 

The Seljuk Turks seize Palestine, including the city of Je- 
rusalem 

The Crusaders invade Palestine and establish the Latin 
Kingdom of Jerusalem 

Salah al-Din Yusuf Ibn-Ayyub of the Ayyubid Caliphates 
captures Jerusalem and restores Islamic rule over Al- 
Haram Al-Sharif, which includes the Dome of the Rock 
and Al-Aqsa Mosques in Jerusalem 

Palestine is ruled by the Mamluks of Egypt after they de- 
feated the Mongols in 1260 

Palestine becomes part of the Ottoman Turkish Empire 
The Ottoman leader Suleiman the Magnificent (1520-— 
1566) rebuilds the wall around Jerusalem 

Ahmad al-Jazzar, governor of Acre, prevents the French 
from occupying Palestine 

Ibrahim Pasha, the son of Muhammad Ali, conquers Pales- 
tine and makes it part of Egypt 

The Arabs in Palestine revolt against the Egyptian policy 
of conscripting them inte the army (May 19); Ibrahim 
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1878 


1882-1904 
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1899-1902 


1904-1914 


1908 
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1914 


1915-1916 


1916 


heey 


1918 
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Pasha crushes the Palestinian Revolt in Jerusalem, Hebron, 
and Nablus, Palestine (July 4—August 4) 

The first Palestinian deputies from Jerusalem are elected 
during the first meeting of the Ottoman Parliament in Con- 
stantinople. 

Petah Tikva, the first Jewish settlement, is built in Pales- 
tine 

First Aliya, or wave, of Jewish settlers arrives in Palestine 
First Zionist Congress meets in Basel, Switzerland. The 
Basel Program is launched to settle Jews in Palestine 
Arab-Jewish relations are strained following Jewish land 
purchases in the Tiberias region, Palestine 

Second Aliya, or wave, of Jewish settlers arrives in Pales- 
tine 

The first Palestinian newspaper, Al-Karmil, is published in 
Haifa, Palestine 

Filistine (Palestine) newspaper is founded in Jaffa by “Isa 
al-’Isa. The newspaper addresses the Arabs in Palestine as 
“Palestinians,” and warns them of the consequences of the 
Zionist colonization of their country 

The Ottoman Turks enter World War I. They side with Ger- 
many against the Allies 

Sharif Hussein of Mecca and Henry McMahon, the British 
high commissioner in Egypt, exchange letters attesting to 
an agreement that guarantees Arab independence and 
unity after the war, in return for an Arab military revolt 
against the Ottoman Turks (July 1915—January 1916) 
Britain, France, and Russia sign the Sykes-Picot Agree- 
ment, which divides the Ottoman Middle East provinces 
among them (May 16) 

Lord Arthur James Balfour, British foreign secretary, 
sends a letter (Balfour Declaration) to Edmond de Roth- 
schild in which he pledges British support for the estab- 
lishment of a Jewish national home in Palestine (Novem- 
ber 2) 

British forces occupy Palestine (December 9) 

Amir Faisal, son of Sharif Hussein of Mecca, welcomes 
Jewish immigration to Palestine, as long as the British ful- 
fill their wartime promises to the Arabs (January 4); at an 
Arab-Palestinian Conference held in Jerusalem under the 
auspices of the Jerusalem and Jaffa Muslim-Christian As- 
sociations, Arif al-Dajani of Jerusalem proposes a Pales- 
tinian autonomy under the British. The majority of Pales- 
tinians attending the conference reject the plan, and 
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demand an independent Palestine united with Syria under 
the leadership of Faisal, son of Sharif Hussein, King of the 
Hejaz (January 27—February 10) 

The British Government removes Mussa Qassem_al- 
Husseini, the mayor of Jerusalem, and appoints Ragheb al- 
Nashashibi in his place (April) 

Arab disturbances break out in Jaffa protesting the in- 
corporation of the Balfour Declaration into the British 
Mandate System (May 1); upon the death of the Mufti of 
Jerusalem, Kamil al-Husseini, the British Mandate Gov- 
ernment appoints Hajj Amin al-Husseini as the Grand 
Mufti of Jerusalem ( May 8) 

The Supreme Muslim Council is established under the 
leadership of Hajj Amin al-Husseini (January); the British 
Government issues the Churchill White Paper to affirm 
that its policies in Palestine are not designed to undermine 
the Arab population, language, or culture (June 2); Pales- 
tine, east of the River Jordan, becomes Transjordan and 
is excluded from the scope of the Balfour Declaration 
(July 1) 

The League of Nations approves the British Mandate for 
Palestine (December 22) 

Palestinian riots erupt in Hebron and Jerusalem to protest 
the continuing Jewish immigration to Palestine, Jewish 
land purchases and rumors of Jewish intentions to control 
Al-Burak (the Western Wall) in Jerusalem (August 28—29) 
Lord Passfield, the British colonial secretary, issues a 
statement to reaffirm Sir Walter Shaw’s Commission and 
Sir John Hope-Simpson’s Inquiry Committee, which criti- 
cize Jewish “independent and separatist” practices, and 
calls on the Arabs to accept the Jews who are living in 
Palestine (October 21) 

British census shows that the total population of Palestine 
is 1,035,154, distributed as follows: Arabs 83.10 percent 
and Jews 16.90 percent (November 18); at the Pan-Islamic 
Congress meeting in Jerusalem, 145 representatives from 
the Muslim world support Hajj Amin al-Husseini as the 
Muslim leader in Palestine (December 16); four Palestin- 
ian parties are founded—the Independence Party, the Pal- 
estine Arab Party of the Husseinis, the National Defense 
Party of the Nashashibis, and the Reform Party of the 
Khalidis (August 2) 

The Arab Executive Committee declares a general strike 
in Palestine to protest British policies and Jewish immigra- 
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1948 


tion, and to demand the formation of a government in Pal- 
estine based on proportional representation (October 
8-13) 

British forces kill Sheikh Izz al-Din al Qassam, a Syrian 
Muslim preacher who organized a commando group to 
fight the British in Palestine (November 19) 

The Arab Higher Committee is established (April 25); an 
Arab Revolt breaks out in Palestine (May 8) 

The Peel Commission Report recommends the partition of 
Palestine into a Jewish State and an Arab State incorpo- 
rated into Transjordan, and that Jerusalem and Bethlehem 
be placed under the British Mandate with access to the sea 
(July 7); the British outlaws the Arab Higher Committee. 
Hajj Amin al-Husseini escapes to Lebanon, and is placed 
under house arrest by the French (September) 

The British Government issues the MacDonald White 
Paper, to limit and restrict Jewish immigration and land 
purchases in Palestine (May 17) 

The Zionists attending the Biltmore Conference advocate 
the establishment of a “Jewish Commonwealth” in Pales- 
tine (May 11) 

The Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry recommends 
the admission of 100,000 Jews from Europe into Palestine 
(May 1) 

The U.N. Special Committee on Palestine recommends the 
Partition of Palestine into an Arab state and a Jewish state, 
and that Jerusalem and its environs be internationalized 
(November 29) 

The Arab Higher Committee rejects the partition of Pales- 
tine (February 6); Jewish forces kill Abd al-Qader al- 
Husseini, leader of the Palestinian resistance (April 8); 
Jewish underground forces, the Irgun and Stern Gangs, 
massacre 245 Palestinian men, women, and children in the 
village of Deir Yassin near Jerusalem (April 9); Jewish 
forces capture the Arab quarters in West Jerusalem, and 
the Arab villages in the coastal plain, as well as the cities 
of Haifa, Tiberias, Safad, and Jaffa. The majority of the 
Palestinians in these areas flee their cities and villages 
(April 30); the Mandate over Palestine officially comes to 
an end, and the Zionists proclaim the establishment of the 
State of Israel. The United States extends full diplomatic 
recognition to Israel (May 14); the Arab states of Egypt, 
Iraq, Transjordan, Syria, and Lebanon (Saudi Arabia and 
Yemen send token forces) dispatch troops to Palestine to 
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prevent the establishment of Israel (May 15); the Soviet 
Union recognizes Israel (May 17); during the first U.N. 
truce of the 1948 Arab-Israeli War, both Arabs and Israelis 
consolidate their position and seek arms from abroad. Is- 
rael airlifts arms from Czechoslovakia (May 19); the 
United Nations imposes a second truce, and both Arabs 
and Israelis reinforce their manpower and equipment (Au- 
gust 19); the Palestinian National Conference meets in 
Gaza and the All-Palestine Government is established 
under the leadership of Hajj Amin al-Husseini (September 
1); Israelis begin capturing positions beyond the truce 
lines (September 8); Hajj Amin al-Husseini heads the 
meeting of the Palestinian National Council in Gaza. The 
first Palestinian Congress convenes in Amman, Jordan, 
and takes an oath of allegiance to the Hashemite monarch 
(September 30); Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, and Saudi Arabia 
recognize the All-Palestine Government (October 15); Is- 
rael lays claim to the entire Neqab (October 17); the U.N. 
enforces a third truce (October 28); Palestinian notables 
from the West Bank meet in Jericho and advocate a tempo- 
rary union with Transjordan (December 1); the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly adopts Resolution 194 (II), which recog- 
nizes the right of Palestinians who left during the 1948 
war to return to their homes and live in peace with their 
neighbors (December 11); Sheikh Hussam al-Din Jarallah 
replaces Hajj Amin al-Husseini as the new mufti of Jerusa- 
lem (December 20); Amin Abd al-Hadi is appointed the 
head of the Supreme Muslim Council in Jerusalem (De- 
cember 20); Israeli troops move into parts of the Sinai. 
Anglo-American pressure brings about Israeli withdrawal 
from the Sinai (December 28) 

Armistice agreements are concluded between Israel and 
Egypt (February 24), Israel and Lebanon (March 23), 
Israel and Transjordan (April 3), and Israel and Syria 
(July 20). At the end of the War of 1948, Israel extends its 
holdings of Palestine, and now controls 77 percent of it, 
instead of the 56 percent allotted by the United Nations 
Partition Plan of 1947 

U.N. General Assembly announces the establishment of 
the United Nations Relief and Works Agency (UNRWA) 
to assist Palestinian refugees in the West Bank, Gaza Strip, 
Jordan, Syria, and Lebanon (December 2); the West Bank 
officially becomes part of the Hashemite Kingdom of Jor- 
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1953 


1956 


1957 


52 


1960 


1961 


1964 


Ragheb al-Nashashibi, former mayor of Jerusalem, is ap- 
pointed by King Abdallah of Jordan as the custodian of 
the Holy Places in Jerusalem (January 2); Mustafa Shukri 
Usho, a Palestinian, kills King Abdallah at A/-Aqsa 
Mosque in Jerusalem (July 20) 

Hussein Ibn Talal is declared King of Jordan after his fa- 
ther abdicates the throne (August 11) 

Israel launches a large-scale assault on the Gaza Strip 
(February 28); U.N. Security Council unanimously con- 
demns the Israeli attack (March 29); Israel attacks the West 
Bank village of Qibia and kills 53 people (October 14) 
President Nasser of Egypt nationalizes the Suez Canal 
(July 26); Israel occupies the Gaza Strip and the Sinai Pen- 
insula in preparation for a British-French invasion of 
Egypt, to reinstate western control of the Suez (October 
28-29) 

U.N. Emergency Forces move into the Gaza Strip and the 
Sinai after the evacuation of Israeli troops (March 8) 

Hajj Amin al-Husseini leaves Egypt and takes up residence 
in Lebanon (January) 

President Nasser challenges the Arabs to preserve the Pal- 
estinian entity and to support the Palestinian problem 
(April 26); the Voice of the Arabs, an Egyptian radio sta- 
tion broadcasting from Cairo, expands its program and es- 
tablishes the “Voice of Palestine” (October 29) 

The Egyptian daily newspaper Akiibar al-Youm (Today's 
News) begins a weekly newspaper, Akhbar Filastine (Pal- 
estine’s News) (March); the U.N. Conciliation Commis- 
sion recruits Dr. Joseph E. Johnson, president of the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, to explore with 
the Arab countries and Israel practical means of imple- 
menting U.N. Resolution 194 of 1948, which calls for the 
reintegration of the Palestinian refugees by repatriation or 
settlement (August 21) 

FATAH leaders Yasser Arafat and Khalil al-Wazir travel to 
China to meet Premier Chou-En-Lai (March 17); Ahmad 
Shugeiri, the Palestinian representative to the Arab League 
heads the Palestinian National Council meeting in Jerusa- 
lem, where the First PLO National Covenant is drafted. At 
the PNC meeting, he is appointed the first chairman of the 
PLO (May 28); the Palestine Liberation Organization is 
formed (June 2); during the second meeting of the Arab 
Summit in Cairo, the PLO is recognized as the symbol 
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of the Palestinian struggle for the liberation of Palestine 
(September 5-11) 

Arafat’s organization, FATAH, carries out its first military 
operation against Israel (January 1); President Habib 
Bourguiba of Tunisia urges the Arabs to accept Israel ac- 
cording to the terms of the 1947 U.N. Partition Plan, as 
well as the repatriation of Palestinian refugees (March 6) 
The Six Day War breaks out (June 5); Israel captures East 
Jerusalem and the West Bank from Jordan, the Gaza Strip, 
and the Sinai from Egypt, and the Golan Heights from 
Syria (June 5-11); cease-fire agreements are concluded on 
the Jordanian (June 7), Egyptian (June 8), and Syrian 
fronts (June 9); George Habash establishes the Popular 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine (December); Israel 
annexes East Jerusalem and begins construction of Jewish 
settlements in East Jerusalem and the West Bank (June 
28): Palestinian religious and political leaders set up the 
Higher Islamic Council in East Jerusalem to administer 
Muslim affairs in the West Bank and East Jerusalem (July 
24); the Israeli authorities deport Sheikh Abd al-Hamid al- 
Sayyeh, the head of the Higher Islamic Council, to Jordan 
(September 23); the representatives of Arab states meeting 
in Khartoum, Sudan, announce there will be no recogni- 
tion, no negotiation, and no peace with Israel (August 29); 
the U. N. Security Council adopts Resolution 242, which 
recommends Israeli withdrawal from territories occupied 
during the Six Days War of 1967 in return for peace and 
secure borders (November 22) 

Palestinian commandos and the Jordanian army repel an 
Israeli attack on the village of Karameh, in the Jordan 
River Valley (March 21); the PNC moves to Cairo and 
modifies the PLO Charter (July 17-18); the PFLP hijacks 
an Israeli airliner (EL AL) and lands in Algeria (July 22); 
Ahmad Jibril splits from the PFLP and establishes his own 
Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine-General 
Command (December) 

Palestinian commandos, particularly FATAH members, 
dominate the PLO; Yasser Arafat is nominated chairman 
of the PLO Executive Committee (February); Nayef Ha- 
watmeh splits from the PFLP and establishes the Demo- 
cratic Front for the Liberation of Palestine (February 12); 
PFLP commandos hijack an American airliner, TWA, to 
Damascus, Syria. The hijackers evacuate the passengers 
and destroy the aircraft (August 29); Israeli embassies in 
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the Hague and Bonn, as well as EL AL offices in Athens 
and Brussels, are bombed (September 8); part of the A/- 
Aqsa Mosque in Jerusalem is set on fire by an Australian 
tourist (August 21); the PLO and Lebanon sign the Cairo 
Agreement. The PLO establishes Fatahland in Southern 
Lebanon to target Israel (November 3) 

Rashad al-Shawwa becomes the mayor of the city of Gaza 
(September); PFLP members hijack three international air- 
liners, Pan American, Swissair, and TWA, to Jordan and 
blow them up (September 6); King Hussein of Jordan at- 
tempts to restrict PLO activities in Jordan. Fighting breaks 
out between the Jordanian army and the PLO commandos 
(September 9) 

Jordanian army evicts the PLO from Jordan and disman- 
tles its infrastructure (July 9); Israeli security forces led by 
Arik Sharon destroy the PLO military presence in the 
Gaza Strip (July); Black September, a Palestinian organi- 
zation formed after the war between the PLO and Jordan 
in September 1970, claims responsibility for the assassina- 
tion of Wasfi al-Tal, Jordan’s prime minister (November 
28) 

Palestinians in the West Bank are allowed to hold munici- 
pal elections in accordance with the 1955 Jordanian Mu- 
nicipal Law (March 28 and May 2 ); Black September 
holds 11 Israeli athletes hostage at the Munich Olympics. 
Most of the hostages and the Palestinian commandos are 
killed during the rescue operation (September 5); King 
Hussein of Jordan proposes the “United Kingdom Plan,” 
a confederation between the West Bank and Jordan (March 
15), Ghassan Kanafani, editor of Al-Hadaf (The Target) 
Magazine and member of the Political Bureau of the Popu- 
lar Front for the Liberation of Palestine, is killed in Beirut 
when a bomb explodes in his car (July 8) 

Wail Zu’aiter, the PLO representative in Rome, is killed 
by a member of a PLO rejectionist organization (October 
16); the October/Yom Kippur/Ramadan War breaks out 
(October 6); U.N. Security Council adopts Resolution 338, 
recommending negotiations between Israel and its Arab 
neighbors (October 22); Israeli commandos raid FATAH 
headquarters in Beirut and kill Palestinian leaders Kamal 
Nasser, Kamal Udwan, and Muhammad al-Najjar (April 
10), the Palestinian National Front is set up in the West 
Bank to coordinate activities with the PLO (August ) 

The Palestinian National Council accepts the establish- 
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ment of a Palestinian state in any liberated part(s) of Pales- 
tine and discards the option of establishing a secular dem- 
ocratic state in all of Palestine (February 19); the United 
Nations General Assembly passes Resolution 3236, which 
accepts the PLO as the representative of the Palestinian 
people (October 14); meeting in Rabat, Morocco, the 
heads of the Arab states recognize the PLO as the sole, 
legitimate representative of the Palestinian people (Octo- 
ber 28); Israel deports Hanna Nasser, president of Birzeit 
University in the West Bank (November 21); George Ha- 
bash, head of the PFLP resigns from the PLO Executive 
Committee and, together with the Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine-General Command and the Arab 
Liberation Front, establishes the PLO Rejectionist Front to 
oppose possible Palestinian participation in a Geneva 
Peace Conference (September 26) 

Palestinian leaders Bassam al-Shak’a of Nablus, Hilmi 
Hanun of Tulkarm, Karim Khalaf of Ramallah, Ibrahim al- 
Tawil of al-Bireh, Fahd al-Qawasmi of Hebron, and 
Muhammad Milhem of Halhul are elected mayors of their 
respective towns on pro-PLO platforms (April 12); six Is- 
raeli Arabs are killed during the Land Day general strike 
in Galilee, held to protest Israeli expropriation of Arab 
land in Israel (March 30); Lebanese Christian forces de- 
molish Tel al-Za’tar Refugee Camp in Beirut, Lebanon, 
killing 3,000 Palestinians (August 12); Palestine, repre- 
sented by the PLO, becomes a full member of the Arab 
League Organization (September) 

President Anwar al-Sadat of Egypt arrives in Israel and 
addresses the Knesset in Jerusalem (November 20); Pales- 
tinian rejectionist organizations establish a “Steadfastness 
and Confrontation Front” to oppose Sadat’s peace initia- 
tive (October 1); A Council for Higher Education is estab- 
lished to supervise higher education in the Occupied Terri- 
tories (June 16) 

Said Hammami, the PLO representative in London and an 
early pioneer of Israeli-Palestinian contacts, is assassi- 
nated (January 4); eight FATAH seaborne commandos led 
by a Palestinian woman, Dalal Mughrabi, embark on Isra- 
el’s Coastal Highway, hijack a bus, and kill 37 Israelis. 
Six of the hijackers are killed, and two others are arrested 
(March 11); in retaliation, the Israeli army invades South 
Lebanon, demolishes a number of villages and kills some 
700 Lebanese and Palestigians (March 14); U.N. Security 
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Council adopts Resolution 425, which demands the imme- 
diate withdrawal of Israeli troops from South Lebanon 
(March 19); after meeting with Arafat, U.N. Secretary 
General Kurt Waldheim announces Arafat’s acceptance of 
a cease-fire in South Lebanon and willingness to cooperate 
with UNIFIL (March 28); UNIFIL units move into posi- 
tions vacated by Israel in South Lebanon (April 6); the 
Lebanese army redeploys in South Lebanon (July 31); 
President Jimmy Carter, President Anwar Sadat, and 
Prime Minister Menachem Begin sign the Camp David 
Accords. Israel agrees to withdraw from the Sinai in ex- 
change for peace with Egypt, and to grant the Palestinians 
“full autonomy” in the Occupied Territories, after a transi- 
tional period of five years (September 17); Palestinians in 
the West Bank and Gaza Strip organize the Committee for 
National Guidance (CNG) to coordinate resistance against 
the Camp David Accords and the Israeli occupation in the 
West Bank and Gaza Strip (October): at the ninth summit 
meeting in Baghdad, Iraq, representatives of the Arab 
states form a joint committee, composed of Jordanian and 
PLO representatives, to channel $150 million to the Occu- 
pied Territories to support Palestinian steadfastness (No- 
vember 15) 

The PNC convenes for the first time in Damascus, Syria. 
The PLO leaders reject the Camp David Accords, and rec- 
ommend the continuation of Jordanian-Palestinian rap- 
prochement (January 15); Arafat travels to Iran to meet the 
new leaders of the Iranian Revolution. During his visit. 
Arafat dedicates a PLO embassy in the building where the 
Israelis formerly had their diplomatic mission (February 
17-18); the United Nations Security Council adopts Reso- 
lution 446, which demands that Israel dismantle the settle- 
ments in the Occupied Territories (March 22); Egypt and 
Israel sign the peace treaty in Washington (March 26) 
Mayors Fahd al-Qawasmi of Hebron and Muhammad Mil- 
hem of Halhul are deported to Lebanon (May 2); Mayors 
Bassam al-Shak’a of Nablus and Karim Khalaf of Ramal- 
lah are maimed by bombs, placed in their cars by members 
of Jewish underground organizations (June 2); the Israeli 
Knesset “officially” adopts the Jerusalem Law, which an- 
nexes East Jerusalem to Israel (June 30); Palestinian lead- 
ers—Ibrahim al-Tawil, mayor of al-Bireh, Walid Hamdal- 
lah, mayor of ‘Anabta, Ibrahim Dakkak, chairperson of the 
West Bank Engineers Union and secretary of the Commit- 
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tee for National Guidance (CNG), Ma’ mun al-Sayyad, edi- 
tor of Al-Fajr (The Dawn) Arabic daily newspaper, Akram 
Haniyya, editor of Al-Sha’b (The Masses) Arabic daily 
newspaper, Bashir al-Barghouthi, editor of Al-Tali’a (The 
Vanguard) Arabic weekly, and Samiha Khalil, chairperson 
of In’ash al-Usra (Family Rehabilitation Society)—are all 
confined to their homes by an Israeli military order (Au- 
gust 10-16); Mayor Amin al-Nasir of Qalgilya is arrested 
for publishing a leaflet in which he condemns the “burden 
of the Israeli occupation” (September 22) 

Israel creates the Civil Administration in the Occupied 
Territories and appoints Professor Menahem Milson of the 
Hebrew University as its head (November 2); Israeli au- 
thorities close Bethlehem University (November 12); act- 
ing president of Birzeit University, Dr. Gabi Baramki, is 
placed under house arrest (November 12); Israeli military 
authorities arrest Akram Haniyya, editor of Al-Sha’b (The 
Masses) (November12); the PLO claims responsibility for 
the killing of Yusuf al-Khatib, the head of the Ramallah 
Village League Association, and his son (November 18) 
Elias Freij, the mayor of Bethlehem, advocates mutual rec- 
ognition between Israel and the PLO (January 22); the 
PLO condemns Mayors Freij of Bethlehem and al-Shawwa 
of Gaza for supporting recognition of Israel (January 27); 
the government of Jordan orders the Village League Asso- 
ciation to dissolve itself within 30 days, otherwise they 
will be charged under Jordanian Law with high treason, 
which includes the death penalty and the confiscation of 
their property (March 9); Israeli authorities outlaw the 
CNG (March 11); Israel dismisses Mayor Ibrahim al-Tawil 
of al-Bireh, Mayor Rashad al-Shawwa of Gaza, Mayor 
Karim Khalaf of Ramallah, and Mayor Bassam al-Shak’a 
of Nablus for refusing to cooperate with the Israeli Civil 
Administration. Israeli army officers are appointed to ad- 
minister the municipalities in the Occupied Territories 
(March 19-25); Israel imposes restrictions on the transfer 
of money exceeding 1,000 Jordanian dinars into the Occu- 
pied Territories (April 2); Birzeit University re-opens after 
a two-month closure (April 10); Alan Harry Goodman, an 
American-Israeli, opens fire inside the Dome of the Rock 
Mosque in Jerusalem, killing two Palestinian guards and 
wounding 30 Muslim worshipers (April 11); the Higher 
Muslim Council in East Jerusalem calls for a one-week 
strike to protest the shooting inside the mosque (April 13); 
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Israeli authorities dismiss Walid Hamdallah, mayor of An- 
abta, a town on the West Bank (May 1); mayors in the 
Occupied Territories agree to halt municipal services until 
the dismissed Palestinian mayors are reinstated (May 6); 
two Village League Associations are established in the 
towns of Jenin and Tulkarm (May 18); Jordan blacklists 
19 West Bank Palestinians for cooperating with the Israeli- 
sponsored Village League Association (May 27); the Is- 
raeli army invades Lebanon to evict PLO commandos in 
Southern Lebanon (June 4); the Municipal Councils of 
Nablus and Dura, on the West Bank, are dismissed for re- 
fusing to cooperate with the Israeli Civil Administration 
(June 16); Crown Prince Fahd of Saudi Arabia announces 
a new Middle East Peace Plan that consists of eight points: 
Israeli withdrawal from the territories it occupied during 
the war of 1967, the removal of Israeli settlements from 
the Occupied Territories, freedom of worship for all in Je- 
rusalem, recognition of Palestinian rights to return, and 
monetary compensation for those who do not wish to re- 
turn, the supervision and administration of the West Bank 
and the Gaza Strip by U.N. officials for several months, 
the establishment of a Palestinian state with Jerusalem as 
its capital, a guarantee of the right of Palestinians and all 
the states in the region to live in peace (August 8); mem- 
bers of the Phalange and Haddad militia massacre about 
2,000 Palestinian refugees at Sabra and Shatilla refugee 
camps in Beirut, Lebanon, in anger over the death of Leba- 
nese President-elect Bashir Gemayel (September 16-18): 
Jordan stops its economic assistance to West Bank munici- 
palities (October 21); Israeli military authorities close 
Birzeit University for the second time in three months (No- 
vember 10) 

The PNC meets in Algiers and approves the concept of a 
confederation between an independent Palestine and Jor- 
dan (February 14-21); PLO leader Issam Sartawi. Arafat's 
advisor in Europe, is assassinated in Lisbon, Portugal 
(April 10); Israeli authorities close An-Najah National 
University for the academic year following student pro- 
tests marking the first anniversary of the invasion of Leba- 
non (June 4); Syria expels Arafat and Khalil al-Wazir, and 
announces that they are “persona non grata” in Syria, and 
in the Syrian-controlled areas of Lebanon (June 24); in 
response to Syrian President Hafez al-Assad’s decision to 
bar Arafat from entering Syria, Sheikh Sa’d al-Din al- 
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Alami issues a fatwa (Islamic decree) promising martyr 
status to any Muslim who kills President Hafez al-Assad 
(June 27); Israeli authorities dismiss the mayor of Hebron, 
Mustafa Abd al-Nabi al-Natshe (July 7); the government 
of Israel approves the restoration of the Old Jewish Quar- 
ter in central Hebron (July 10); a group of masked gunmen 
open fire on students at Hebron Islamic College, killing 
three people and wounding 33 (July 26); Mustafa Dudin 
resigns as the head of the West Bank Village League As- 
sociations (September 4); Jawdat Su’allah, head of the 
Nablus Village League Association replaces Dudin (Sep- 
tember 7); Israeli authorities close Bethlehem University 
for two months after two days of clashes between students 
and Israeli soldiers (November 20); Israel releases 4,500 
Palestinian prisoners in exchange for six Israeli prisoners 
held by the PLO in Lebanon (November 24); Arafat, to- 
gether with an estimated 4,000 PLO commandos, leaves 
Lebanon on Greek ships and under the protection of 
French warships (December 20) 

Israeli police discover explosives on the platform. sur- 
rounding Al-Aqsa Mosque in East Jerusalem. The Jewish 
group “Terror Against Terror” is held responsible for plac- 
ing the bombs (January 28); Israeli military authorities 
close Birzeit University for three months following stu- 
dents’ protest against the attempt to destroy Al-Aqsa 
Mosque (February 2); fighting breaks out between pro- 
Communist and Muslim fundamentalist students at An- 
Najah National University (February 19); Israeli military 
authorities close An-Najah National University (February 
24); Arafat meets Hussein to discuss the coordination of 
their positions regarding the peace process (February 26); 
Israeli authorities warn Palestinians from the Occupied 
Territories not to meet with Arafat during his visit to Jor- 
dan (February 27); Palestinians from the Occupied Territo- 
ries meet Arafat in Amman, Jordan, and urge him to accept 
a joint PLO-Jordanian strategy, based on U.N. Security 
Council Resolution 242 and 338 (February 28); West Bank 
Palestinian prisoners end their 10 day hunger strike (Octo- 
ber 4); the 17th meeting of the Palestine National Council 
opens in Amman, Jordan. PNC speaker Khalid Fahum is 
replaced by Sheikh Abd al-Hamid al-Sayyeh (November 
22-29); deported mayor Fahd al-Qawasmi of Hebron is 
assassinated in Amman, Jordan (December 29) 

Arafat and Hussein agree gp a formula for a joint Jorda- 
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nian-Palestinain peace strategy (February 11); Jordan 
makes public the text of the agreement, including the Is- 
raeli withdrawal from territories occupied during the War 
of 1967, in accordance with U.N. Resolutions 242 and 338, 
Palestinians right to self-determination within the context 
of a confederation between Jordan and Palestine, resolu- 
tion of the Palestine problem in accordance with U.N. 
Resolutions, a joint Jordanian-Palestinian delegation to ne- 
gotiate peace in the Middle East in an international confer- 
ence (February 22); the Israeli army raids Birzeit Univer- 
sity and closes its new campus for two months (March 
1); the PFLP, PFLP-GC, Sa’iga, Popular Struggle Front, 
Palestine National Front, and Abu Musa’s FATAH dissi- 
dents form the “Palestine National Salvation Front” to ob- 
struct the Arafat-Hussein agreement (March 25): deposed 
mayor of Ramallah, Karim Khalaf, dies of a heart attack 
in Jericho (March 30); Israeli army raids Bethlehem Uni- 
versity and orders it closed (April 18); Israel agrees to re- 
lease 1,150 Palestinian prisoners in exchange for three Is- 
raeli soldiers captured during the Israeli invasion of 
Lebanon in 1982 (May 20): four armed members of the 
Palestine Liberation Front hijack an Italian cruise ship, the 
Achille Lauro, off the shores of Egypt and demand the 
release of 50 Palestinian prisoners in Israeli jails. The hi- 
Jackers kill Leon Klinghoffer, an American confined to a 
wheelchair (October 7); Israel closes the last Arab Hospi- 
tal (Hospice) in the Old City of Jerusalem (July 29); Al- 
Sha’b daily newspaper in East Jerusalem is ordered closed 
for three days for sneaking two censored reports into the 
obituaries (August 1); Israeli military authorities close An- 
Najah National University for three months (August 2); 
Al-Bayadir Al-Siyyasi, a Palestinian weekly magazine, is 
ordered closed for two weeks for publishing censored ma- 
terials (October 17); the PLO Executive Committee meets 
in Baghdad, Iraq, and reaffirms the PLO’s rejection of 
U.N. Resolutions 242 and 338 (November 19): Israeli au- 
thorities appoint Palestinian businessman Zafer al-Masri 
as mayor of Nablus (November 26); Aziz Shehadeh, a Pal- 
estinian attorney, is stabbed to death outside his home in 
Ramallah (December 2) 

Jordan extends recognition and support to Zafer al-Masri, 
the newly appointed mayor of Nablus (January 30); the 
Israeli Civil Administration appoints Ibrahim Hamad as 
mayor of Yatta, a town near Hebron on the West Bank 
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(February 17); King Hussein ends joint peace efforts with 
the PLO (February 19); Hussein asks West Bank Palestin- 
ians to decide quickly who should lead them, before Israel 
usurps all of the land (February 22): Israeli Defense Minis- 
ter Yitzhak Rabin meets Palestinians from the West Bank 
and announces that a joint Jordanian-Palestinian delega- 
tion could include anyone from the Occupied Territories, 
although, Palestinians from the diaspora who join the dele- 
gation must not be members of the PLO (February 25); 
Zafer al-Masri, the mayor of Nablus, is murdered by a 
member of the PFLP rejectionist faction (March 2); more 
than 50,000 Palestinians attend the funeral of al-Masri in 
Nablus, where he is buried (March 3); in the wake of al- 
Masri’s assassination, Nadim Zaru of Ramallah and Walid 
Mustafa Hamad of al-Bireh withdraw their candidacies for 
mayor (March 2); Palestinians in the Occupied Territories 
begin to use tactics of non-violent resistance against the 
Israeli occupation (March 17); Rashad al-Shawwa, the 
mayor of Gaza, suggests that Egypt supervise a plan of 
self-rule for the Gaza Strip, before the status of the West 
Bank is settled (May 31); Israeli authorities ban the sale 
of Al-Fajr (The Dawn) daily newspaper in the Occupied 
Territories for three days (June 20); Al-Mithaq (The Cove- 
nant) newspaper is closed because of its support for the 
PFLP (July 6); Israeli authorities appoint Abd al-Majid al- 
Zir mayor of Hebron, Khalil Musa Khalil mayor of Ramal- 
lah, and Hassan al-Tawil mayor of al-Bireh (September 
28); Al-Fajr (The Dawn) daily newspaper is banned for 
seven days by the Israeli authorities for “censorship viola- 
tions” (October 1); following students’ demonstrations at 
Bethlehem University, Israeli military authorities close the 
university for one week (October 30); Israel allows the 
Cairo-Amman Bank, which has been closed since 1967, to 
re-open in Nablus (November 3); Jordan deports PLO 
leader Khalil al-Wazir and closes the PLO offices in 
Amman, Jordan (July 7—10) 

Israeli military authorities close An-Najah National Uni- 
versity for one week because of leaks of “planned stu- 
dents’ disturbances” (January 4); in a meeting with five 
West Bank university officials, Defense Minister Rabin re- 
vokes the order that has closed An-Najah National Univer- 
sity since January 4. However, Rabin threatens to close 
all Palestinian universities permanently if unrest continues 
(January 20); the first opepsheart surgery in the Occupied 
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Territories is performed by Dr. Shawki Harb at Ramallah 
Hospital (January 24): Jordan announces that PLO leader 
Khalil al-Wazir will be allowed to attend the meeting of 
the Joint Jordanian-Palestinian Committee in Amman, Jor- 
dan (February 2); following students’ demonstrations at 
Islamic University, Israeli authorities close the university 
for three days (February 16); the PLO moves the office of 
the Palestine National Fund from Amman to Abu Dhabi. 
Israeli authorities close Hebron University for three days 
because of students’ demonstrations (February 23); Sam- 
iha Khalil, head of the Family Rehabilitation Society, is 
denied permission to leave the West Bank (March 24); Is- 
raeli military authorities close Bethlehem University until 
April 4, and An-Najah National University until April 12 
because of students’ protests (March 26); Al-Sha’b (The 
Masses) daily newspaper is not allowed to be distributed 
in the Occupied Territories (April 28); PFLP supporters in 
the Occupied Territories burn two cars belonging to Hanna 
Siniora, editor of Al-Fajr (The Dawn), a daily newspaper. 
because of his plans to run for the Jerusalem City Council 
(June 21); Israel releases PLO official in Jerusalem Faisal 
al-Husseini after three months in jail (July 9): an Israeli 
military court finds Saeb ’Erekat, a professor of political 
science at An-Najah National University, guilty of incite- 
ment for writing an article in Al-Quds (Jerusalem) daily 
newspaper encouraging Palestinians to resist the occupa- 
tion (July 16); Israel detains prominent PLO leader Faisal 
al-Husseini for six months (September 13): in the wake of 
clashes between students at Bethlehem University and the 
Israeli army, the university is closed for three months (Oc- 
tober 29); Radwan Abu-Ayyash, editor of Al-Awdah (The 
Return) Magazine, is accused of being a member of 
FATAH and is placed in administrative detention. The Pal- 
estinian Intifada (Uprising) begins in the Gaza Strip and 
spreads to the West Bank (December 9); Palestinians in 
Jerusalem strike to protest Israeli Agricultural Minister 
Arik Sharon’s move to Market Street in the Muslim Quar- 
ter of the Old City of Jerusalem (December 15); Israeli 
authorities close Hebron University for one month (De- 
cember 20); the distribution of Al-Quds (Jerusalem) daily 
newspaper is prohibited in the Occupied Territories for one 
month because of censorship violations (December 22) 

Israeli Defense Minister Yitzhak Rabin stops shipments of 
food to refugee camps in the Gaza Strip and the West Bank 
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until Palestinian merchants end their strike; Rabin an- 
nounces a new policy of “might, power, and beating” to 
stop the Intifada (January 19); Al-Quds (Jerusalem) daily 
newspaper is banned from the Occupied Territories for 25 
days because of censorship violations (January 22); Pales- 
tinians in Israel demonstrate in Nazareth in support of the 
Palestinians in the Occupied Territories. During the dem- 
onstration, Abd al-Wahhab Darawsheh, an Arab Knesset 
member, announces his resignation from the Israeli Labor 
Party (January 23); Jamil al-Amlah resigns as head of the 
Hebron Village League Association (February 6); the PLO 
indefinitely postpones the voyage of the Boat of Return to 
Palestine after a bomb explodes on the boat while it is 
docked in Limassol, Cyprus (February 14); following a 
25-day ban on the distribution of Al-Quds (Jerusalem) 
daily newspaper, Israeli authorities extend the ban for an 
additional 20 days (February 16); Abd al-Wahab Daraws- 
heh establishes the Arab Democratic Party (March 1); in 
the Gaza Strip, Palestinian employees of the Income and 
Property Tax Division of the Israeli Civil Administration 
submit their resignations (March 6); the Israeli authorities 
extend the administrative detention of PLO leader Faisal 
al-Husseini for an additional three months (March 10); 
upon the request of the Unified National Leadership of the 
Uprising (UNLV), an estimated 625 Palestinian policemen 
resign from the Israeli police force (March 10-12); Dr. 
Nabil al-Ja’ bari, president of the Board of Trustees of He- 
bron University, is placed under administrative detention 
for six months (March 13); Israeli authorities stipulate that 
Palestinian exit permits to Jordan are contingent on the 
payment of all taxes, including the value-added tax (March 
14); in anticipation of Land Day, Israeli military authori- 
ties place the Gaza Strip under curfew and ban all Palestin- 
ians in the Occupied Territories from entering Jerusalem 
and Israel until April | (March 29); Khalil al-Wazir, PLO 
military leader partially responsible for coordinating the 
Intifada in the Occupied Territories, is killed in his Tunis 
home (April 16); Israeli authorities place 15 Palestinian 
refugee camps in the Occupied Territories, as well as the 
city of Nablus and the town of Anabta, under curfew 
(April 17); Al-Fajr (The Dawn) and Al-Nahar (The Day) 
dailies, as well as Al-Awdah (The Return) weekly, are or- 
dered closed (April 18); after closing schools for four 
months as collective punjshment for the disturbances in 
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the Occupied Territories, Israel allows some 20,000 Pales- 
tinian elementary school students and 70,000 junior high 
school students to return to their schools in the West Bank 
(May 23); UNLU adopts a policy of national disobedience 
(May 11); West Bank high schools are allowed to re-open 
after being closed for five months, because of demonstra- 
tions by students (June 6); Israeli military authorities de- 
port Raghida al-Masri, widow of the late Nablus mayor 
Zafer al-Masri, after she is accused of smuggling money 
from Jordan to support the Intifada (June 9); King Hussein 
dissolves the 60-seat lower house of parliament, half of 
which is composed of Palestinians from the West Bank 
(July 30); in another move, King Hussein officially breaks 
Jordan’s administrative and legal ties with the West Bank, 
and announces that he is relinquishing control of the West 
Bank to the PLO (July 31); in the wake of King Hussein’s 
disassociation from the West Bank, the PLO declares its 
acceptance of the responsibilities for the affairs of the 
West Bank and the Gaza Strip (August 3); the PLO Execu- 
tive Committee renames the West Bank the ‘Palestinian 
Bank” (August 26); Sheikh Ahmad Yassin, head of 
HAMAS in the Gaza Strip, announces that Islam must be 
the constitution of the Palestinian state (September 13): 
Rashad al-Shawwa, the twice-deposed mayor of Gaza, dies 
(September 28); the Palestine National Council (PNC) 
opens its 19th session in Algiers, and 57 council members 
boycott the meeting: the PNC proclaims an independent 
Palestinian state in the West Bank and the Gaza Strip and, 
for the first time, implicitly recognizes Israel’s existence 
and accepts U.N. Resolutions 242 and 338, linking them 
with the “National Rights” of the Palestinians (November 
12-15); a total of 55 countries, including China and the 
Soviet Union, recognize the Palestinian State (November 
24); the Unified National Leadership of the Intifada ap- 
proves the PNC resolutions and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. The Palestine National Salvation Front (PNSF) 
denounces the PNC resolutions (November 19); Arafat de- 
clares in Stockholm that the PLO accepts Israel’s right to 
exist and denounces terrorism (December 7); speaking to 
the U.N. General Assembly in Geneva, Arafat challenges 
Israel to make peace with the Palestinians (December 13); 
during the first year of the Intifada, the Israeli army kills 
366 Palestinians and wounds more than 20,000. Thirteen 
Palestinians are murdered by fellow Palestinians for sus- 
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pected collaboration with Israel. Reports also state that 
more than 15,000 Palestinians have been arrested, 12,000 
Palestinians are jailed (1,200 are in administrative deten- 
tion) and 36 Palestinians are deported. Israel also has de- 
molished a total of 54 Palestinian houses (December 5); 
the United States authorizes its ambassador to Tunis, Rob- 
ert Pelletreau, to open a diplomatic dialogue with the PLO 
(December 14); FATAH announces the establishment of a 
popular army in the Occupied Territories (December 30) 

Yasser Arafat raises the Palestinian flag on the Palestinian 
embassy in Amman, Jordan (January 7); the U.N. Security 
Council grants the PLO the right to speak directly to the 
Council as “Palestine,” and with the same status as any 
U.N. member nation (January 12); Israeli authorities close 
all West Bank schools to prevent disturbances (January 
20); the UNLU rejects Yitzhak Rabin’s proposal to hold 
elections in the Occupied Territories in return for a lull in 
the Intifada (January 22); the deposed mayor of Anabta, 
Walid Hamdallah, is placed under house arrest (January 
22); Israel releases PLO leader Faisal al-Husseini from 
prison (January 29); Palestinians in East Jerusalem are told 
by the PLO to boycott the Israeli municipal elections in 
Jerusalem (February 27); Palestinian lawyers end their 
two-month boycott of Israeli military courts (March 12); 
for the second year, Roman Catholic bishops cancel the 
Palm Sunday procession in East Jerusalem in support of 
the Intifada (March 19); the PLO Central Council appoints 
Arafat the first President of Palestine (April 2); the UNLU 
rejects Israeli Prime Minister Shamir’s plan for elections 
in the Occupied Territories, because it ignores Palestinian 
political aspirations (April 11); Israeli military authorities 
arrest HAMAS leaders Sheikh Ahmad Yassin and Sheikh 
Mahmoud al-Zahhar (April 19); the U.N. General Assem- 
bly condemns Israeli practices in the Occupied Territories 
and calls on the U.N. Security Council to protect Palestin- 
ian civilians (April 20); the Israeli government approves 
Shamir’s plan for elections in the Occupied Territories, 
which will enable the Palestinians to elect a self-governing 
authority to negotiate an interim and a permanent settle- 
ment with Israel (May 14); Israel declares that HAMAS 
and Islamic Jihad are illegal organizations, and member- 
ship in these organizations would carry a penalty of up 
to 10 years in prison (June 18); in a letter to the Israeli 
attorney general, Defense, Minister Rabin asks the govern- 
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ment’s permission to enact the following measures: to 
allow the Israeli army to deport Palestinian suspects within 
seven days of their arrest, to extend administrative deten- 
tion to one year instead of six months, and to demolish 
Palestinian activists’ homes without any prior notification 
(June 20); Christopher George, director of Save the Chil- 
dren in the Gaza Strip, is released after 29 hours in captiv- 
ity. The kidnappers give him a letter for President Bush in 
which they demand the following: President Bush is to 
hold a meeting with Arafat, the deportations of Palestin- 
ians is to end, and Palestinian prisoners are to be released 
(June 23); a leaflet distributed in Nablus and signed by the 
Palestinian Popular Army Command attacks Sari Nu- 
seibeh and prominent FATAH supporters in the Occupied 
Territories (July 17); a total of 200,000 Palestinian elemen- 
tary and high school students return to their schools, which 
have been closed since January 1989 (July 22); Arafat 
opens a new office for the Palestine National Fund in 
Amman, Jordan (August 22); Israel bans PLO leader Fai- 
sal al-Husseini from entering the West Bank and the Gaza 
Strip for three months (December 6); demanding peace, 
some 30,000 Palestinians, Israelis, Americans, and Euro- 
peans form a human chain around the Old City of Jerusa- 
lem. About 70 people are wounded and 50 are arrested 
when the Israeli police attempt to break up the gathering 
(December 30) 

HAMAS supporters win five of the nine seats in the elec- 
tions for the Gaza Engineering Association. The other four 
are won by PLO members (January 26); the Palestine 
Press Service resumes operation after Israeli authorities 
had closed it in March 1988 (March 28): Arafat rejects 
HAMAS’s condition to join the PLO, which controls 40 
percent of the PNC’s seats (April 9); Jewish settlers oc- 
cupy St. John’s Hospice, a Greek Orthodox building in 
the Christian Quarter of Jerusalem’s Old City. Christian 
shrines in the Holy Land, including the Church of the Holy 
Sepulcher, are closed to protest the settlers’ occupation of 
St. John’s Hospice. In a show of solidarity with the Chris- 
tian Community, the Islamic Wagf (Islamic endowment) 
closes Al-Haram Al-Sharif to visitors (April 12); Ami Pop- 
per, an Israeli, kills seven Palestinian workers at Rishon 
Le Zion while they are waiting to be picked up and taken 
to work. As news of the attack spreads in the Occupied 
Territories, violence erupts and seven Palestinians are 
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killed and hundreds are wounded in a confrontation with 
the Israeli army (May 20); an unsuccessful seaborne attack 
on Israeli beaches is carried out by the Palestine Liberation 
Front, headed by Abu al-Abbas (May 30); the United 
States suspends its diplomatic dialogue with the PLO be- 
cause Arafat refuses to condemn the PLF aborted attack 
on Israel (June 20); Palestinian leaders in the Occupied 
Territories begin a hunger strike at the Red Cross head- 
quarters in Jerusalem to protest the killing of the seven 
Palestinian workers at Rishon Le Zion near Tel Aviv; Pal- 
estinian leaders in the Occupied Territories announce that 
they will no longer meet with U.S. officials and demand 
U.N. protection (June 1); Israel extends the closure of the 
Arab Studies Society in East Jerusalem for another year 
(July 29); the UNLU urges Palestinian factions to unite, 
and condemns the fatal beatings and torture of suspected 
Palestinian collaborators under interrogation by Palestin- 
ians (July 31); the Israeli High Court of Justice upholds the 
Israeli army’s order imposing a permanent night curfew in 
the Gaza Strip. The night curfew already has been in effect 
for two years (August 19); Palestinians in the Occupied 
Territories demonstrate in support of Iraq’s President Sad- 
dam Hussein. HAMAS issues a statement demanding Iraqi 
withdrawal from Kuwait and the “restoration of Kuwait's 
self-determination” (August 16); Palestinians crossing the 
bridges into Israel from Jordan are allowed to bring with 
them the equivalent of 500 Jordanian dinars, an increase 
from the previous regulation of 300 dinars (August 22); 
Elias Freij, the mayor of Bethlehem, announces that, be- 
cause of the lost subsidies from Kuwait and other Arab 
states, the municipality would soon have difficulty paying 
the salaries of its employees (August 29); the UNLU dis- 
tributes a special leaflet bearing the headline “U.S. Inva- 
sion of Arab Land,” expressing unequivocal support for 
Iraq, and calling on foreign troops to withdraw from Saudi 
Arabia. The UNLC declares September 26 a strike day in 
solidarity with the Iraqi people (August 29); Israeli mili- 
tary authorities allow Bethlehem University to re-open 
after a closure of two and a half years (August 31); Birzeit 
University, Hebron University, and An-Najah National 
University are ordered closed for another three months 
(September 3); the Israeli Broadcasting Authority orders 
Israeli radio and television networks to use the Biblical 
Hebrew names, not the Agabic, when referring to Palestin- 
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ian towns and villages in the Occupied Territories (Sep- 
tember 4); Israeli border police kill 17 Palestinians and 
wound nearly 200 at Al-Haram Al-Sharif during a protest 
against members of the Temple Mount Faithful, who want 
to place a cornerstone at the Al-Aqsa Mosque area for the 
construction of the “Jewish Third Temple” (October 8); 
Israeli officials close Al-Haram Al-Sharif for the first time 
since 1967. Palestinians in Jerusalem and the Occupied 
Territories are not allowed to enter the entire area of Al- 
Haram Al-Sharif (October 9); the U.N. Security Council 
unanimously adopts Resolution 672 condemning the Octo- 
ber 8 killing of Palestinians, and indirectly criticizes Pales- 
tinian actions on that day (October 12); the U.N. appoints 
a commission to investigate the Al-Haram Al-Sharif inci- 
dent. Israel announces it will not cooperate with the U.N. 
Commission (October 14); in response to the Israeli re- 
fusal to receive and cooperate with the U.N. Investigative 
Mission, the United Nations issues Resolution 673 attack- 
ing Israel’s position (October 24); Israeli military authori- 
ties arrest for “subversive activities” Radwan Abu Ayy- 
ash, head of the Arab Journalist Association, and Ziad Abu 
Zayyad, editor of Gesher (Bridge), a bi-monthly Hebrew 
paper published by Palestinians (November 13); Yasser 
Abed-Rabbo leaves the Democratic Front for the Libera- 
tion of Palestine and forms the Democratic Union Party 
(Fida) in the Occupied Territories (December 1) 

Salah Khalaf (Abu Iyyad). the PLO second-in-command, 
together with Hayel Abdel Hamid (Abu al-Hawl), the PLO 
security chief, and Fakhri al-Omari, an aide to Khalaf, are 
assassinated in Tunis by Hamza Abu Zayd, Khalaf’s body- 
guard (January 14); the Israeli High Court orders the De- 
fense Ministry to begin distributing gas masks and chemi- 
cal warfare defense kits to Palestinians living in the 
Occupied Territories (January 15); in response to the out- 
break of the Gulf War, a state of emergency is declared in 
Israel. East Jerusalem and the Occupied Territories are 
placed under curfew (January 16); Israeli military authori- 
ties lift the curfew imposed on East Jerusalem, and allow 
the Palestinians in the Occupied Territories to leave their 
homes for a few hours to shop for necessities (January 
22); Israeli authorities detain Sari Nuseibeh, a professor at 
Birzeit University, for allegedly spying for Iraq (January 
29); a Jerusalem court sentences Nuseibeh to three months 
in prison (February 3); Israeli military authorities lift the 
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curfew imposed on the Occupied Territories since January 
16. Palestinians in the Occupied Territories are not allowed 
to travel to East Jerusalem and Israel (February 4); only 
1,400 of the usual 120,000 Palestinian workers are allowed 
to return to their work in Israel (February 10); Israel per- 
mits only 400 Palestinians per day, instead of the usual 
1,000, to cross the bridges into Israel from Jordan. Pales- 
tinians who are unable to enter from Jordan lose their resi- 
dency permits (February 20); in the wake of the Allied 
ground offensive against Iraq, Israeli military authorities 
re-impose the curfew on the Occupied Territories (Febru- 
ary 24); the Israeli Defense Cabinet demands that all Pal- 
estinians from the Occupied Territories working in Israel 
must have a permit from the Israeli military administration 
(March 31); Hebron University is allowed to re-open after 
a Closure of three years (April 30); the first Chamber of 
Commerce elections since 1964 are held in Hebron; six 
seats are won by HAMAS, four by the PLO, and one by 
an independent candidate (June 19); U.S. Secretary of 
State James Baker informs Palestinian personalities led by 
PLO leader Faisal al-Husseini that the American initiative 
envisions the creation of “less than a state, and more than 
an autonomy.” Baker tells the Palestinian delegation that 
the PLO cannot have direct relations with the peace dele- 
gation, nor can the Palestinians from East Jerusalem par- 
ticipate during the initial stages of the peace talks (July 
21); An-Najah National University is allowed to re-open 
after three and a half years of closure (August 21); the 
PLO agrees to participate in the Middle East Peace Con- 
ference provided the following conditions are met: the Pal- 
estinians’ right to self-determination is recognized, the 
Palestinian delegation is appointed by the PLO, East Jeru- 
salem Palestinians are allowed to participate, and settle- 
ment activities in the Occupied Territories are halted (Au- 
gust 28); prominent U.S. university professors Edward 
Said and Ibrahim Abu Lughod resign from the Palestine 
National Council (September 18); during its meeting in 
Algiers, the PNC agrees to participate in the Middle East 
Peace Conference. Members of the PNSF boycott the 
meeting (September 23); Abu Abbas of the PLF resigns 
from the PNC (September 28); Israel imposes a ban on 
Palestinians from the Occupied Territories entering East 
Jerusalem (October 7); hundreds of Jewish settlers invade 
the village of Silwan, on inte: OTUs of Jerusalem, and 
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occupy eight Arab homes (October 9); HAMAS, the Is- 
lamic Jihad, the PFLP-GC, FATAH Uprising, FATAH Rev- 
olutionary Council, and Sa’iqa denounce the PNC meeting 
in Algiers, and describe it as a “conference to sell out Pal- 
estine” (October 11); an Israeli military court sentences 
HAMAS leader, Sheikh Ahmad Yassin to life in prison 
(October 16); the PLO and Jordan agree to form a joint 
Jordanian-Palestinian delegation to attend the forthcoming 
Middle East Peace Conference in Madrid (October 16); 
PLO leader Faisal al-Husseini announces the names of the 
14 Palestinian delegates to the Middle East Peace Confer- 
ence. They are Samir Abdallah, Zakaria al-Agha, Mamduh 
Aker, Elias Freij, Abd al-Rahman Hamad, Saeb ’Erekat, 
Nabil al-Ja’bari, Sami Kalani, Freih Abu Middeyan, Mus- 
tafa al-Natsheh, and Haider Abd al-Shafi. An advisory 
council is created under the leadership of Faisal al-Hus- 
seini. It includes Hanan Ashrawi, Rashid Khalidi, Kamil 
Mansur, Sari Nuseibeh, and Anis al-Qassem (October 22); 
the Middle East Peace Conference sponsored by Russia 
and the United States begins in Madrid. Representatives 
from Israel, Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, and Palestine 
attend the conference (October 30); Israeli, Jordanian, and 
Palestinian delegates agree in Madrid to work toward self- 
rule for the Palestinians in the Occupied Territories, in ac- 
cordance with U.N. Resolutions 242 and 338. The Israeli- 
Jordanian-Palestinian delegation reaches a consensus that 
future talks would be conducted on “two tracks.” Elec- 
tions for the Chamber of Commerce are held in the city of 
Gaza for the first time since 1964. The PLO wins 13 seats, 
HAMAS two seats, and an independent candidate wins 
one seat (November 4); the PFLP suspends its membership 
in the PLO Executive Committee to protest the PLO’s en- 
dorsement of the peace process (November 6); thousands 
of cheering Palestinians wait in Jericho to welcome the 
return of the Palestinian delegation from Madrid. During 
a news conference in Jerusalem, the delegates announce 
the establishment of “political committees” in the Occu- 
pied Territories to form the basis of the future Palestinian 
self-government (November 10); B’Tselem, the Israeli 
human rights organization, announces that since the Inti- 
fada began in December 9, 1987, the Israeli army has 
killed 806 Palestinians. The Palestinians themselves killed 
484 fellow Palestinians for collaboration and 31 Israelis. 
Israel has deported 66 Palestinians, demolished 425 
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houses, and sealed 279 others (December 8); three sets of 
bilateral talks begin in Washington: Israeli-Syrian, Israeli- 
Lebanese and _ Israeli-Jordanian-Palestinian (December 
10): about 30 Jewish settlers escorted by the Israeli police 
raid Silwan, south of Jerusalem, and evict Palestinian fam- 
ilies from six houses (December 12); the two-week curfew 
imposed on Ramallah and al-Bireh is lifted during the day- 
time, but remains in effect at night. Israeli military authori- 
ties issue a regulation requiring Palestinians in the Occu- 
pied Territories to maintain a distance of 150 yards from 
the sides of the roads, between sunset and sunrise, to pre- 
vent attacks on Israeli settlers driving at night in the Occu- 
pied Territories (December 15); the U.N. General Assem- 
bly revokes Resolution 3379 of November 10, 1975, which 
states that “Zionism is a form of racism and racial discrim- 
ination” (December 16) 

Following the Israeli decision to deport 12 Palestinians 
from the Occupied Territories, Palestinian and Arab dele- 
gates delay their attendance at the third round of the bilat- 
eral peace talks in Washington (January 4); Palestinian and 
Jordanian negotiators arrive in Washington to begin the 
peace talks (January 9); the heads of the Israeli and Jorda- 
nian-Palestinian delegations to the peace talks agree on the 
“two tracks” approach, on condition that two Jordanians 
will be present with the Palestinian delegation, and two 
Palestinians will attend with the Jordanian delegation. The 
Palestinian delegation to the peace talks presents the Is- 
raeli delegation with a self-rule plan (January 14-16); 
leaders of the main Christian churches in the Holy Land 
threaten to request international assistance if Israel does 
not protect the Christian archaeological sites in Jerusalem. 
The Christian leaders also condemn the confiscation of 
Palestinian homes in the village of Silwan, near Jerusalem 
(January 14); the United States and Russia refuse to allow 
the Palestinian delegation to participate in the multilateral 
talks in Moscow, because the delegation includes Palestin- 
ians from the diaspora and East Jerusalem (January 26— 
27); for the first time since 1967, the Israeli High Court 
of Justice asks military authorities to lift the night curfew 
imposed on Ramallah and al-Bireh for the last two months 
(January 28); representatives from Jordan, Israel, Egypt, 
Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Oman, Qatar, Bahrain, United Arab 
Emirates, Tunisia, Morocco, Mauritania, Turkey, China, 
Japan, Canada, the European Community, the European 
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Free Trade Association, the United States, and Russia at- 
tend the Multilateral Peace Conference in Moscow. Alge- 
ria, Lebanon, Syria, Yemen and the Palestinians boycott 
the meeting. The conference establishes five working 
groups: economic development, environment, arms con- 
trol and security, refugees, and water resources. Hanan 
Ashrawi, the Palestinian spokeswoman, announces that the 
Palestinians will participate in these working groups. Ash- 
rawi suggests the establishment of two additional working 
groups, one on Jerusalem and the other on human rights 
(January 28—29); Israeli authorities arrest two Palestinian 
delegates to the peace process, Muhammad Abd al-Fattal 
al-Hawrani and Jamal al-Shawbaki. Hanan Ashrawi pro- 
tests and announces that the Palestinian delegation will not 
participate in the forthcoming peace talks (February 18): 
following discussions with the U.S. State Department, the 
Palestinian delegation agrees to attend the fourth round of 
the bilateral peace talks (February 19); the Israeli delega- 
tion submits its own version of a self-government plan to 
the Palestinian delegation. It would allow the Palestinians 
in the Occupied Territories control and administration of 
12 areas, among them taxation, education, and health. The 
Palestinian delegation rejects the plan, and instead gives 
the Israeli delegation a proposal to elect a 180-seat parlia- 
ment to manage the Occupied Territories during the in- 
terim period of self-rule (February 27—March 8); Israeli 
military authorities close Birzeit University for another 
three months. The university is the only one in the West 
Bank to remain closed (February 28); HAMAS supporters 
win 10 of the 11 seats in the Chamber of Commerce elec- 
tions in Ramallah (March 4); a total of 117 members of 
the Palestine National Council sign a petition and send it 
to PLO leaders expressing reservations about the peace 
talks, demanding Israeli recognition of the PLO, and a 
freeze on Israeli settlement activities in the Occupied Ter- 
ritories (March 14); the EC “troika” representatives meet 
with Palestinian leaders in Jerusalem to discuss the peace 
process and economic assistance to the Occupied Territor- 
ies (March 28); the PFLP. DFLP faction, Palestine Libera- 
tion Front, and the Palestinian Popular Struggle Front de- 
clare in Damascus, Syria, their support of a confederation 
between Jordan and Palestine in accordance with the PNC 
resolutions of 1988 (March 30); Arafat’s plane crashes in 
a desert sandstorm near al-Sarra in southern Libya. The 
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plane is found 12 hours after the crash. Three of Arafat’s 
crewmen die, while Arafat and nine others survive (April 
7); Birzeit University is allowed to re-open the Science 
and Engineering colleges; the rest of the colleges in the 
University are to remain closed (April 20); the fifth round 
of the bilateral peace talks starts in Washington. The Is- 
raeli negotiators propose municipal elections and Palestin- 
ian administration of hospitals in the West Bank and the 
Gaza Strip. The Palestinian negotiators reject the Israeli 
proposal and ask that elections be held for a Palestinian 
Legislative Assembly (April 27-30); HAMAS, the PFLP, 
and the DFLP support the Israeli proposal of holding mu- 
nicipal elections in the Occupied Territories, if the elec- 
tions are held under international supervision. FATAH re- 
jects the municipal elections proposal (April 28); King 
Fahd of Saudi Arabia expresses willingness to restore the 
Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem. His announcement angers 
King Hussein of Jordan, who has traditionally been re- 
sponsible for Al-Haram Al-Sharif, which includes Al-Aqsa 
and the Dome of the Rock Mosques (April 29); the Jorda- 
nian cabinet announces that Jordan will pay all the ex- 
penses of renovating the Dome of the Rock. Hussein de- 
clares that he will personally contribute $8.25 million to 
the restoration of the two mosques (May 5); FATAH sup- 
porters win al] the seats in the elections to the Staff Union 
at An-Najah National University. FATAH supporters also 
defeat HAMAS in the elections for the Workers’ Union at 
Augusta Victoria Hospital in Jerusalem (May 11); PLO 
supporters running on a “Nationalist Muslim List” win 
nine of the 12 seats in the election for the Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry in Nablus. HAMAS wins the re- 
maining three seats (May 21); the UNLU condemns the 
killing of Palestinian collaborators by fellow Palestinians 
(May 30); student demonstrations break out at An-Najah 
National University. Israeli military authorities close the 
university for one month (June 2); Radwan Abu Ayyash, a 
member of the Palestinian Advisory Council to the Pales- 
tinian delegation, establishes the Social Solidarity Society, 
a new socio-political organization composed of 178 mem- 
bers (June 17); the Palestinian delegation to the peace talks 
holds its first public meeting with PLO Chairman Arafat 
in Amman, Jordan (June 18); Israel detains 17 Palestinian 
delegates for questioning, after their meeting with Arafat 
(June 29); an agreement ta,end the violence between PLO 
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and HAMAS supporters is arranged by Haider Abd al- 
Shafi, a Palestinian-Israeli delegation led by MK Abd al- 
Wahhab Darawsheh and Sheikh Raid Salah, the mayor of 
Um al-Fahm, (July 10); a four-day siege of An-Najah Na- 
tional University ends. Four Palestinian activists inside the 
campus agree to surrender to Israeli military authorities, 
and to accept “voluntary exile” to Jordan for three years 
(July 17); Israel prevents four delegates to the peace talks 
from crossing the bridge into Jordan. In protest, the entire 
Palestinian delegation returns to the Occupied Territories 
(August 21); the Palestinian delegation leaves for Wash- 
ington to attend the sixth round of the bilateral peace talks. 
As a gesture of goodwill to the Palestinians, Israel’s new 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin orders the release of 800 
Palestinian prisoners who have not committed violent ac- 
tivities resulting in Israeli casualties, and who have already 
served more than two-thirds of their terms. He also orders 
the opening of some homes and streets that have been 
sealed by the Israeli army, and allows Palestinians more 
than 50 years of age to enter Jerusalem without a permit. 
Rabin retracts the January expulsion order to deport 12 
Palestinians. Instead, they are placed in administrative de- 
tention for six months (August 23-24): Haider Abd al- 
Shafi, head of the Palestinian delegation to the peace talks, 
calls for a referendum on whether or not the Palestinians 
in the Occupied Territories wish the delegates to continue 
with the peace process (September 19); more than 5,000 
Palestinian prisoners start a hunger strike to protest condi- 
tions in Israeli jails (September 27); Israel expresses will- 
ingness to investigate the demands of the Palestinian pris- 
oners. The prisoners end their hunger strike (October 11); 
85 PLO Central Council members out of the total 105 
meet in Tunis, and give the “green light” to the Palestinian 
delegation to pursue the peace talks with Israel (October 
17); at the seventh round of the bilateral peace talks, the 
Palestinian delegates agree that UNSCR 242 will be ap- 
plied in the final stages of the talks, and not in the transi- 
tional period. Palestinian working groups are established 
to formulate a plan for Palestinian self-rule, and the nature 
of its authority (October 23-29): in response to the killing 
of an Israeli soldier, Shmuel Geresh, Israeli military au- 
thorities place a curfew on Hebron (October 25); in a win- 
ner-take-all election at Birzeit University, five seats are 
taken by FATAH, three by the PFLP, and one by the DFLP. 
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Supporters of these three groups create a pro-PLO United 
Front at Birzeit University. The front defeats HAMAS 
supporters in the student council elections (November 12); 
to protest the lack of progress in the peace process, the 
PLO leadership meets in Tunis and decides to send only 
four delegates, not the usual 14, to the eighth round of the 
bilateral peace talks (December 6); Arab and Palestinian 
delegates to the peace talks in Washington suspend their 
participation for one day to mark the fifth anniversary of 
the Intifada (December 9); HAMAS activists kidnap an 
Israeli border policeman, Nissim Toledano, and threaten to 
kill him unless Israel releases their leader, Sheikh Ahmad 
Yassin (December 13); the Israeli delegation at the eighth 
round of the bilateral peace talks gives the Palestinian del- 
egation documents dealing with the following issues: in- 
terim self-rule, confirming UNSCR 242 and 338 as the 
basis for negotiations; a tripartite land management pro- 
posal for the interim period, which gives the Palestinians 
in the Occupied Territories autonomy to manage their 
lands, while the Israelis would manage lands in the Occu- 
pied Territories used by the Israeli army and settlers; a 
joint Israeli-Palestinian team to administer public lands 
(December 14); the kidnapped Israeli border policeman, 
Nissim Toledano, is found dead outside Jerusalem (De- 
cember 15); in response to the murder of Toledano, Israeli 
authorities deport to Lebanon 415 Palestinians who alleg- 
edly are members of Islamic organizations from the Occu- 
pied Territories. The PLO suspends the peace talks until 
the deportees are allowed to return to their homes. The 
delegates of the Arab states boycott the negotiations to 
protest the deportations. HAMAS denounces the deporta- 
tions and declares war on “every Zionist in Palestine.” 
HAMAS and the UNLU issue the first-ever joint statement 
in the Occupied Territories, in which they demand the re- 
turn of the Palestinian deportees and agree to coordinate 
their strike days (December 17); U.N. Security Council 
unanimously condemns the deportation of Palestinians 
and adopts Resolution 799, which calls on Israel to imme- 
diately return the deportees to their homes (December 18); 
the Jerusalem district attorney issues a brief that the Israeli 
Custodian of Abandoned Properties had improperly trans- 
ferred six Arab houses in the village of Silwan, south of 
Jerusalem, in October and December 1991 to the Jewish 
Settlers Housing Association, and that the evicted Pales- 
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tinian families are entitled to compensation or reclamation 
of their homes (December 22); the Palestinian deportees 
decide to stay in the no-mans land, Marj al-Zuhur, between 
Israel and Lebanon, until the U.N. enforces Resolution 
799, and orders Israel to return them to the Occupied Terri- 
tories (December 29); Nabil Sha’ath, the PLO advisor and 
head of the Palestinian Delegation Steering Committee, 
declares that the peace process and the Palestinian depor- 
tees are “two battles which have to be fought separately” 
(December 31) 

Rabin states that Israel would allow the return of 415 Pal- 
estinian deportees in exchange for a suspension of the Inti- 
fada for nine-months (January 1); at a meeting in Khar- 
toum, Sudan, HAMAS and FATAH leaders create three 
committees to supervise the continuation of their dialogue 
and the return of the Palestinian deportees (January 4); 
the International Red Cross (IRC) airlifts two Palestinian 
deportees to Israel. One is suffering from kidney prob- 
lems, and the other is a teenager deported by mistake. The 
IRC is unable to bring nine others who were inadvertently 
deported, because Lebanon refuses to allow more airlifts 
(January 9); Israel permits the IRC to deliver medicine to 
the Palestinian deportees and allows the return of 15 de- 
portees who were mistakenly expelled (January 13-14); in 
a vote of 39 to 20, the Israeli Knesset rescinds the 1986 
law legalizing contacts with the PLO (January 19); U.N. 
envoy Chinmaya Gharekhan asks Israel to implement U.N. 
Resolution 799, and allow the return of the Palestinian de- 
portees (January 20); in an interview with Israeli televi- 
son, Arafat invites Rabin to meet with PLO leaders. Rabin 
rejects the invitation and reiterates that his government 
will not negotiate directly with the PLO (January 21-22); 
Israel permits the IRC to return 17 Palestinian deportees. 
Four are taken to a hospital, two return home, and 11 are 
imprisoned. A total of 396 Palestinian deportees remain 
in Lebanon (January 23); the Palestine National Salvation 
Front denounces Israel’s decision to lift the ban on con- 
tacts with the PLO (January 27); the Palestinian deportees 
begin a hunger strike to protest Israel’s brutal policies 
against the Palestinians in the Occupied Territories (Janu- 
ary 28); Israel declares that it will allow the immediate 
return of 100 Palestinian deportees, while the rest will be 
allowed to return in one year. The deportees reject the 
offer and demand the return of all deportees at the same 
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time, in accordance with U.N. Resolution 799. The PLO 
and HAMAS reject the Israeli “100” offer and insist upon 
the return of all Palestinian deportees (February 1); U.S. 
Secretary of State Christopher declares that Israel’s offer 
is a “sufficient solution” to the Palestinian deportees 
stranded in South Lebanon (February 2); Yasser Abed- 
Rabbo confirms his split from the DFLP, and declares the 
establishment of the Palestinian Democratic Union (Fida) 
in the Occupied Territories (February 5); Sheikh Sa’d al- 
Din al-Alami, the Mufti of Jerusalem and the head of the 
Higher Muslim Council, dies in Jerusalem (February 6); 
the former mayor of East Jerusalem, Anwar al-Khatib, dies 
in Jerusalem (February 7); Jordan appoints Sheikh Sulei- 
man al-Ja’bari, the Mufti of Jerusalem (February 17); Pal- 
estinian negotiators declare that their participation in the 
next round of peace talks is conditional on the Israeli com- 
mitment to “never again deport more Palestinians,” and a 
timetable for the return of the Palestinian deportees (Feb- 
ruary 22); after their meeting with Christopher, the Pales- 
tinain delegates state that they will not return to the peace 
talks until the Palestinian deportees are allowed back to 
the Occupied Territories (February 23); to encourage the 
Palestinians to resume the peace talks, Christopher gives 
the Palestinian delegates a six-point plan: Palestinian de- 
portation to Lebanon is illegal. U.N. Security Council Res- 
olution 242 and 338 (land for peace) are the bases of the 
peace talks, a binding Israeli commitment against future 
expulsions; the return of the Palestinian deportees from 
Lebanon, an end to human rights violations in the Occu- 
pied Territories, and the return of many post-1967 depor- 
tees (February 24); in response to demonstrations by 
armed and masked youth in Gaza, Israeli military authori- 
ties close the Islamic and al-Azhar universities in the city 
of Gaza (February 24); Israel declares that the expulsion 
of the Palestinians to Lebanon on December 17, 1992, is 
not a government policy, and pledges to allow the return 
of many Palestinians who were expelled after the war of 
1967, if the Palestinians agree to resume the peace talks 
in April (February 25); the Palestinian delegates refuse to 
participate in the ninth round because Israel has not re- 
solved the problem of the Palestinian deportees (March 
10); Israeli authorities close the Occupied Territories in- 
definitely, barring Palestinians from entering East Jerusa- 
lem and Israel (March 30); Israel allows Jerusalem resi- 
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dent and PLO leader Faisal al-Husseini to head the 
Palestinian delegation to the peace talks (April 9); Pales- 
tinian Christians in the Occupied Territories demand that 
they be allowed to enter East Jerusalem on Easter (April 
15); in a meeting held in Damascus, Syria, Palestinian and 
Arab delegates agree to participate in the ninth round of 
the bilateral peace talks (April 21); Ghassan al-Khatib, a 
delegate to the talks, announces that he and fellow PPP 
member Samir Abdallah will boycott the ninth round of 
talks (April 21); Israel declares that 35 to 50 of the esti- 
mated 1,200 Palestinians who were expelled from the Oc- 
cupied Territories between 1967 and 1987 will be allowed 
to return (April 23); the head of the Palestinian negotiating 
team, Dr. Haider Abd al-Shafi, resigns because of dis- 
agreement with the PLO’s decision to resume the peace 
talks. Palestinian delegates and Gaza supporters pressure 
Abd al-Shafi to withdraw his resignation and to resume 
heading the Palestinian delegation (April 24); during the 
first day of the ninth round of the bilateral peace talks, 
Abd al-Aziz al-Rantisi, spokesperson for the Palestinian 
deportees, declares that the deportees will not accept any 
agreement signed by the Palestinian delegation (April 27): 
the Israeli delegation agrees to the return of 30 post-1967 
deportees, from a list of 55 names that the Palestinian del- 
egation submitted. Israel allows about 5,000 Palestinian 
expatriates visiting their families to remain permanently in 
the Occupied Territories. The Israeli and Palestinian dele- 
gations agree to establish three subcommittees to discuss 
Palestinian autonomy, land, water, and human rights is- 
sues (April 28-29); another 15 post-1967 deportees return 
to the Occupied Territories. Among them is Dr. Hanna 
Nasser, President of Birzeit University, who was deported 
in 1974, as well as the former mayor of al-Bireh, Abd al- 
Jawad Saleh, who was expelled in 1986. The Palestinian 
deportees in Lebanon describe the return of the post-1967 
deportees as a “stab in the back,” because the spotlight 
has been transferred to them and away from the recent de- 
portees in Lebanon (April 30); an additional 14 post-1967 
deportees return to the Occupied Territories. Among them 
is Rawhi al-Khatib, the former mayor of East Jerusalem 
(May 3); after the ninth round of the peace talks, Haider 
Abd al-Shafi calls for suspension of the Palestinian partici- 
pation in the peace talks. He writes an open letter in Al- 
Quds (Jerusalem), the Arabic daily newspaper, asking the 
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PLO to “adopt the principle of collective leadership on a 
democratic basis” (May 19); in protest against the peace 
talks, Sheikh Abd al-Hamid al-Sayyeh announces his res- 
ignation as the speaker of the Palestine National Council 
(May 22); the Palestinian delegation accepts the U.S. invi- 
tation to attend the 10th round of the peace talks in Wash- 
ington (May 27); Israel and the PLO send only a symbolic 
number of delegates to the peace talks. The Palestinian 
and Israeli delegations agree to establish a subcommittee 
to formulate the basic principles governing the structure of 
Palestinian autonomy (June 15); Hassan Tahboub becomes 
the new chairman of the Supreme Muslim Council in Jeru- 
salem (June 17); to rescue the peace talks, the United 
States gives the Israeli and Palestinian delegations an in- 
formal working paper, suggesting the transfer of such re- 
sponsibilities as budget, health, and education to the Pales- 
tinians in the Occupied Territories. The Israeli and 
Palestinian delegations reject the proposal (June 30); Fai- 
sal al-Husseini, the Palestinian delegation coordinator, 
Hanan Ashrawi, the Palestinian spokesperson, and Saeb 
’Erekat, the deputy delegation head, travel to Tunis to sub- 
mit their resignation over the PLO’s new concessions and 
compromises on the issue of the five-year self-rule interim 
period (August 8); meeting in Tunis, the PLO Executive 
Committee rejects their resignations, and appoints them to 
the PLO Steering Committee (August 12); due to wide- 
spread sickness, the Palestinian deportees in Marj al- 
Zuhur, Lebanon, accept the Israeli proposal to allow the 
return of 187 persons to the Occupied Territories by mid- 
September and the remaining 208 persons by the end of 
the year (August 15); PLO Executive Committee member, 
Mahmoud Darwish, submits his resignation to protest the 
peace talks (August 20); Shafiq al-Hout, PLO representa- 
tive in Lebanon, suspends his membership in the PLO Ex- 
ecutive Committee to protest the peace talks (August 22); 
the Israeli cabinet approves the Palestinian Self-Rule 
Agreement reached with the PLO in Oslo. The plan in- 
cludes the withdrawal of Israeli forces from the Gaza Strip 
and Jericho, and within two or three years, negotiations 
are to begin on the permanent status of the West Bank, 
Jerusalem, refugees, and Jewish settlements. The Norwe- 
gian government confirms that 14 secret rounds of talks 
were held in Norway between Israeli and Palestinian nego- 
tiators (August 30); the J4th round of the bilateral peace 
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talks commences in Washington, and ends with no prog- 
ress (August 31); Israel and the PLO mutually recognize 
each other; the United States resumes its dialogue with the 
PLO (September 10); to protest the PLO-Israel agreement, 
Taysir Khalid of the PFLP, Abd al-Rahman Mallul of the 
DFLP, and Abdallah Hourani resign from the PLO Execu- 
tive Committee (September 10); Mahmoud Abbas, spokes- 
person for the PLO Foreign Affairs Department and mem- 
ber of the PLO Executive Committee, and Israeli Foreign 
Minister Shimon Peres sign the “Declaration of Princi- 
ples” (DOP). Arafat and Rabin shake hands (September 
13); the DFLP and PFLP encourage the Palestinians in 
the Occupied Territories to continue with the Intifada. The 
United States promises the Palestinians $250 million in 
assistance over a two-year period to support the agreement 
(September 19); the Israeli Knesset votes 61 to 50 in favor 
of the DOP agreement (September 23); meeting in Tunis, 
the PLO Central Council approves the Gaza-Jericho First 
Accord. The PLO establishes the Palestine National Au- 
thority (PNA) and appoints Arafat its head (October 12); 
Israeli and Palestinian negotiators meet simultaneously in 
Taba and Cairo to implement the DOP agreement (October 
13-14); Israel agrees to release 700 of the estimated 
12,500 Palestinian prisoners. As’ad Saftawi, headmaster 
of UNRWA school in the Buraij Refugee Camp in Gaza 
and a supporter of the peace process, is killed by two 
masked gunmen. Representatives from 43 countries pledge 
$2 billion, including $100 million from Saudi Arabia, over 
the next five years to support the implementation of the 
Israeli-Palestinian Accord (October 21); Israeli authorities 
allow women and men over 40 years of age, as well as 
children under 16 years, physicians, attorneys, and stu- 
dents, to enter East Jerusalem without a permit from Israeli 
military authorities (October 23); HAMAS, PFLP. and 
DFLP supporters unite against FATAH and win all nine 
seats of the Birzeit University Student Council; HAMAS 
supporters win all nine seats of the student council at Gaza 
Islamic College. The Palestine National authority asks 
Mansur al-Shawwa to form a municipal council for the city 
of Gaza. Hanan Ashrawi resigns her post as spokewoman 
for the Palestinian delegation, and forms the Palestinian 
Independent Commission for Human Rights (December 
10); the remaining 197 Palestinian deportees return from 
Lebanon at the end of their one-year exile (December 15) 
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Haider Abd al-Shafi travels to Tunis with a Palestinian del- 
egation carrying a petition signed by 118 PLO members, 
asking Arafat to set up a collective Palestinian leadership 
(January 2); Israel releases another 101 Palestinian prison- 
ers. A total of 700 Palestinians have been released during 
the past three months (January 7); Farouq al-Qaddumi, 
chief of PLO Foreign Affairs Department, signs an accord 
with Jordanian officials, granting the Jordanian Central 
Bank financial authority in the Occupied Territories (Janu- 
ary 7); Faisal al-Husseini asks Saudi Arabia to resume its 
financial assistance to the PLO. It had been suspended be- 
cause of Arafat’s pro-Iraqi position during the 1991 Gulf 
crisis (January 7); B’Tselem reports that 770 to 942 Pales- 
tinians suspected of collaboration with the Israelis have 
been killed by Palestinians since the beginning of the Inti- 
fada in December 1987 (January 9); the Palestinian Devel- 
opment Bank, with initial capital of $250 million, is estab- 
lished to help develop the Palestinian autonomous areas 
(January 13); Dr. Baruch Goldstein, a U.S.-born Israeli liv- 
ing in the settkement of Kiryat Arba, in Hebron, kills 29 
Palestinian Muslim worshipers at Al-Haram Al-Ibrahimi 
Mosque (Cave of the Patriarchs) in Hebron (February 25); 
Israel releases about 1,000 Palestinian prisoners, and es- 
tablishes a Commission of Inquiry to investigate the mas- 
sacre in Hebron (March 1-2); to protect the Palestinians, 
the PLO demands the disarming of Jewish settlers, and 
the deployment of an international force in the Occupied 
Territories (March 2); the Israeli Commission of Inquiry 
of the Hebron massacre opens hearings in Jerusalem 
(March 8); a total of 400 Palestinians, including 135 PNC 
members and 50 PLO Executive Committee members, de- 
mand the suspension of the negotiations with Israel until 
protection is provided for the Palestinians in the Occupied 
Territories (March 9); B’Tselem reports that 62 Palestin- 
ians were killed by Jewish settlers between 1988 and 1994, 
but that only one settler had been convicted of murder, and 
in only seven cases had the lives of settlers been suffi- 
ciently threatened to warrant shooting (March 15); the 
PLO agrees to the Temporary International Presence 
(TIPH) in Hebron, which is composed of 160 lightly 
armed observers from Denmark (35), Italy (35), and Nor- 
way (90) (March 31); Mustafa al-Natsheh, the deposed 
mayor of Hebron, is reinstated by the PLO as mayor. The 
Bank of Jordan opens its first branch in Ramallah, the West 
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Bank (April 1); Israel allows the return of 50 post-1967 
Palestinian deportees. Twenty seven deportees return to 
the Gaza Strip and the rest to the West Bank (April 4); 
Israel] begins to redeploy its army in Jericho and the Gaza 
Strip (April 4); Israel agrees to release 2,500 Palestinian 
prisoners after the signing of the Gaza-Jericho Accord, and 
an additional 2,500 prisoners when the Palestinians take 
over the autonomous areas. The PLO and Israel agree that 
the Palestinian police force would consist of 9,000 per- 
sons, including 2,000 from the Occupied Territories and 
7,000 from the outside, who will be armed with automatic 
rifles and handguns (April 12); the renovation of the Dome 
of the Rock in Jerusalem, financed by King Hussein of 
Jordan, is completed (April 18); the former head of the 
Palestinian negotiating team, Haider Abd al-Shafi, and del- 
egate member Ghassan al-Khatib, together with 21 promi- 
nent Palestinians, sign a petition urging Israel to end its 
settlement activities in the Occupied Territories. They 
warn that any agreement between the PLO and Israel that 
does not end such activities would not be binding, and the 
Palestinians would continue with their struggle against Is- 
rael (April 25); Arafat and Rabin sign the “Cairo Agree- 
ment” in Cairo, which deals with the control of border 
crossings and the principle of self-rule. The agreement 
allows Israel and the PLO to share responsibilities at bor- 
der crossings, and to jointly control the roads leading from 
the Jewish settlements in the Gaza Strip to Israel. The Pal- 
estine National Authority will issue passports to the Pales- 
tinians in the autonomous area, print their own stamps, and 
obtain an international code. Israel agrees to release 200 
Palestinian prisoners and allows 15 post-1967 deportees to 
return to the Occupied Territories (May 4); HAMAS, the 
PFLP, and the DFLP denounce the Gaza-Jericho Accord, 
but state that their organizations will not clash with the 
Palestinian police (May 5); Israel and the PLO sign an 
agreement in Cairo finalizing plans for Israel to hand over 
the administration of the Gaza Strip and Jericho to a Pales- 
tinian autonomous authority. About 117 members of the 
Temporary International Observers (TIPH) arrive in He- 
bron to promote stability and provide safety for the Pales- 
tinians in the city (May 8); the Israeli Knesset, by a vote 
of 52—0, approves the Gaza-Jericho agreement (May 11): 
157 members of the Palestinian police enter the Gaza Strip 
from Egypt (May 13); Al-Aqsa Brigade of the Palestine 
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Liberation Army takes up its duties in Jericho (May 13); 
the IDF evacuates its Gaza City headquarters and the Gaza 
Central Prison. The Israeli occupation of Jericho and the 
Gaza Strip ends (May 17); Arafat revokes the Israeli mili- 
tary orders in the autonomous areas (May 24); the PLO 
names the members of the Palestine National Authority 
(May 28); Israel releases 500 Palestinian political prison- 
ers, bringing to 4,200 of 5,000 prisoners Israel has prom- 
ised to release (June 9); Jericho Mayor Jamil Khalaf re- 
signs, and a transitional municipal committee is appointed 
(June 6); PNA pays the salaries of the 7,600 Palestinian 
civil administration employees, as well as the 9,000 Pales- 
tinian police officers (June 8); the Israeli Cabinet allows 
the entry of 10,000 Palestinians to work in Israel (June 
19); the PNA holds its first meeting in Gaza City (June 
26); the Israeli Commission of Inquiry on the Al-Ibrahimi 
Mosque massacre reports that Goldstein acted alone. It 
recommends that Jewish worshipers not be allowed to 
carry weapons inside the mosque, and that Muslim and 
Jewish worshipers be separated. The commission also re- 
ports that 29 people were killed and 125 were wounded 
inside the mosque (June 26); members of the PNA meet 
in Gaza City under the leadership of Nabil Sha’ath, the 
minister of Planning and International Coordination (June 
26); Arafat enters Gaza (July 1); Palestinian deportees in 
Jordan demand that they be allowed to return to the Occu- 
pied Territories. The PLO estimates that there are 1,260 
deportees, only 110 of whom have been allowed to return 
since the signing of the accord (July 4); Arafat arrives in 
Jericho and 12 of the 24 members of the PNA are sworn 
in. Arafat becomes the head of the PNA (July 5); Israeli 
Prime Minister Rabin, Foreign Minister Peres, and PLO 
Chairman Arafat are awarded the UNESCO Felix Hou- 
phouet-Boigny Peace Award (July 6); with the approval of 
the PLO, the Israeli Civil Administration appoints Ghassan 
al-Shak’a as mayor of Nablus (July 10); the PNA forbids 
the distribution of the pro-Jordanian An-Nahar (The Day), 
an Arabic daily, and Akbar Al-Balad (Town News), a 
weekly, in the autonomous areas. The PNA accuses the 
two newspapers of taking a stand contradictory to the na- 
tional interests of the Palestinian people (July 28); the 
Temporary International Observers leave Hebron after 
their three-month mandate ends (August 8); HAMAS, Is- 
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Palestinians into a civil war (August 17); the PNA imposes 
a curfew in Gaza to stop the unrest following the death of 
a Palestinian at the hands of Palestinian police (August 
20-21); HAMAS demands that executive positions in the 
Gaza City Council be given to the Palestinian opposition 
(August 21); 171 Palestinians, including members of the 
PNC, PLO Central Council, and PLO Executive Commit- 
tee reject Arafat’s call for a PNC meeting in Gaza to con- 
sider amending the Palestinian Charter (August 22); 
Danny Rothschild, the Israeli negotiator, and PNA’s Min- 
ister of Planning, Nabil Sha’ath, agree in Cairo on early 
empowerment, which will give the PNA control over edu- 
cation, tourism, health, social welfare, and taxation in the 
West Bank (August 29 ); Morocco establishes official ties 
with Israel and opens a liaison office in Gaza (September 
1); An-Nahar (The Day), a daily newspaper, resumes pub- 
lication and distribution in the autonomous areas (Septem- 
ber 5); meeting with HAMAS leaders, Arafat offers fi- 
nancial assistance to the Islamic University in Gaza, a 
HAMAS stronghold (September 8): Mahmoud Abbas, the 
negotiator of the Oslo Agreement, visits Jericho, Gaza, 
and the Occupied Territories for the first time in 25 years 
(September 9); the PNA receives $90 million of the $2 
billion allocated by the donor countries. The PNA will 
need $11.2 billion to finance the autonomous areas until 
the year 2000 (September 16); to protest Arafat's authori- 
tarian approach, PNA Economic Minister Ahmad Qre’i re- 
signs. Arafat rejects the resignation (September 16); the 
PNA announces the establishment of a new Wagf Ministry 
to be headed by Sheikh Hassan Tahboub. The new minis- 
try will assume charge of all Islamic sites in East Jerusa- 
lem. King Hussein of Jordan sidesteps the new ministry 
and reaffirms his responsibility for the holy places in Jeru- 
salem (September 17-22); Ahmad Qre’i resolves his dif- 
ferences with Arafat and withdraws his resignation (Sep- 
tember 22); the Jordan government declares that it is no 
longer responsible for administering Wagf (Islamic endow- 
ment) activities in the West Bank. However. Jordan insists 
on maintaining control of the Wagf in East Jerusalem (Oc- 
tober 1); the Palestinian delegation gives the government 
of Israel a draft of the election laws for the Palestinian 
Council. The electoral regions are divided into 12 areas: 
three in the Gaza Strip, eight in the West Bank, and one in 
East Jerusalem (October 3); Khalid al-Hassan, founding 
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member of the PLO and senior advisor to Arafat, dies of 
cancer in Rabat, Morocco (October 8); members of 
HAMAS kidnap Israeli soldier Nahshon Wachsman. The 
kidnappers demand the release of 200 Palestinian prison- 
ers, including Shiekh Ahmad Yassin, Sheikh Salah Sheha- 
deh, Sheikh Abd al-Karim Obeid, and Mustafa al-Dirani, 
in return for Wachsman’s release. Israel holds Arafat re- 
sponsible for Wachsman’s safety, seals off the Gaza Strip, 
and suspends all negotiations with the PLO. The Israeli 
army raids a house in the village of Bir Nabala, north of 
Jerusalem, where Wachsman is being held. The two kid- 
nappers and Wachsman are killed. Two other soldiers also 
are killed, and 12 are wounded (October 11-14); the Mufti 
of Jerusalem, Sheikh Suleiman al-Ja’bari, dies. Jordan ap- 
points Sheikh Abd al Qader Abdeen in his place (October 
11); Jordan and the PNA agree that the Jordanian dinar 
will continue to serve as an official currency in the Occu- 
pied Territories (October 12); HAMAS supporters demon- 
strate outside Gaza’s Central Prison, demanding the re- 
lease of Palestinians who were arrested by the PNA’s 
police during the search for the kidnapped Israeli soldier 
(October 15); the PNA appoints Sheikh Ekrameh Sabri as 
the Mufti of Jerusalem (October 16); the PNA authorizes 
the publication of Al-/stiglal (Independence) weekly news- 
paper, which is affiliated with the Islamic Jihad (October 
21); to balance its ties, the Vatican establishes official rela- 
tions with the PLO (October 25); Israel and Jordan sign a 
peace treaty ending years of hostilities between them (Oc- 
tober 26); a car bomb kills Hani Abed, leader of the Is- 
lamic Jihad, in the Gaza Strip (November 2); DFLP leader 
Nayef Hawatmeh declares that his organization will not 
participate in the Palestinian National Council nor the 
PNA’s institutions (November 5); Arafat appoints 
HAMAS members Hamid Bitawi and Muhammad Sala- 
meh as deputy justices to the Supreme Religious Courts 
(November 13); Israel hands over responsibilities for so- 
cial welfare and tourism in the West Bank to the PNA (No- 
vember 15); fighting breaks out between the Palestinian 
police and supporters of HAMAS and Islamic Jihad at the 
end of the noon prayer at Gaza City Mosque. Sixteen Pal- 
estinians are killed and more than 200 wounded (Novem- 
ber 20); Israel hands over the responsibilities for health 
and taxes in the West Bank to the PNA, thus completing 
the early transfer of five areas (education, health, taxation, 
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social welfare, and tourism) (December 1); Arafat, Rabin 
and Peres accept the 1994 Nobel Peace Prize in Oslo (De- 
cember 10); a Palestinian cyclist carrying explosives on 
his body detonates himself and kills three Israelis and 
wounds many others near the Israeli settlement of Natz- 
arim in the Gaza Strip. The Palestinian police arrest more 
than 100 Islamic Jihad activists in the Gaza Strip soon 
after Islamic Jihad claims responsibility for the attack (De- 
cember 11); violent clashes between Palestinian police and 
the Islamists in the Gaza Strip leave 13 people dead and 
more than 200 injured (December 18); FATAH supporters 
win all the seats on the student council at al-Azhar Univer- 
sity in Gaza (December 20); to prevent the PNA from lay- 
ing claim to East Jerusalem, Israeli authorities prevent the 
Palestinian Economic Council for Development and Re- 
construction (PECDAR) from convening a workshop in 
East Jerusalem (December 21); Israeli Peace Now activists 
and Palestinians gather at the village of al-Khader, near 
Hebron, to protest the extension of the settlement of Efrat 
on Arab-owned land (December 22) 

Israeli Prime Minister Rabin stops Efrat settlers from ex- 
tending the borders of their settlement, but allows them to 
build 500 apartment units at a site near the settlement. 
FATAH Higher Committee in the West Bank, together with 
HAMAS, calls on the PNA to suspend all current negotia- 
tions with Israel for the implementation of the second part 
of the Palestinian-Israeli Declaration of Principles until 1s- 
rael halts its settlement activities in the West Bank and 
East Jerusalem. Four Palestinian police officers are shot 
dead by Israeli soldiers in a gun battle near the village of 
Hanun, north of the Gaza Strip (January 2); PNA minister 
of Planning and International Coordination, Nabil Sha’ ath, 
threatens to quit as chief negotiator unless Israel releases 
Palestinian prisoners (January 3); Palestinians meet at al- 
Bireh Municipality to protest the Israeli expropriation of 
5,000 dunums (1,250 acres) for the construction of new 
“settler” roads designed to bypass Palestinian areas. 
Among the demonstrators are Suleiman al-Najjab, head of 
the Palestinian People’s Party and a member of the PLO 
Executive Committee (January 4); the Israeli government 
allows entry of vehicles with Palestinian license plates into 
Israel. However, individuals must have a permit that 
allows them to leave the Palestinian autonomous areas and 
to enter East Jerusalem and Israel (January 8); Arafat and 
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Rabin meet at the Israel-Gaza border and agree on the fol- 
lowing: the routes linking the autonomous areas of Gaza 
and Jericho, use of these routes by Palestinian men more 
than 50 years of age and women more than 35 years old, 
recognition of the Palestinian passport and the release of 
Palestinian prisoners, the resumption in Cairo of Israeli- 
Palestinian talks on election procedures and the expansion 
of self-rule in the West Bank (January 9); HAMAS urges 
the PNA to cooperate in escalating attacks and sabotage 
activities against Jewish settlers, to force them out of the 
Occupied Territories. PNA Minister Nabil Sha’ath an- 
nounces that the PNA has committed itself to peaceful re- 
sistance (January 13); to increase transparency in its 
spending, the PNA forms a ministerial committee to list 
economic priorities and supervise the expenditure of mil- 
lions of dollars in foreign aid to the autonomous areas. The 
committee is headed by Arafat, and includes Ahmad Qre’i, 
Nabil Sha’ath, Zuhdi Nashashibi, and Faroug al-Qaddumi 
(January 14); alleging that the offices of Al-Quds (Jerusa- 
lem), Arabic daily in East Jerusalem, are bases for 
HAMAS, Israeli police raid the offices and confiscate pa- 
pers and equipment (January 16); meeting at the Erez 
checkpoint, between Israel and Gaza, Rabin assures Arafat 
that Israel will halt the construction of new settlements 
in the Occupied Territories (January 19); two Palestinian 
suicide bombers explode themselves at a bus stop at the 
Beit Liot junction in Israel, killing 19 people and wound- 
ing 62, mostly soldiers returning from home leave. Islamic 
Jihad claims responsibility for the explosion, and states 
that it is in retaliation for the murder of Hani Abed of Gaza 
and the continuous settlement activities in the Occupied 
Territories. Israel seals off the autonomous areas and the 
Occupied Territories, and prevents Palestinians from enter- 
ing East Jerusalem and Israel. Israel’s President Ezer 
Weizman calls on the government to stop negotiating with 
the PNA. Israel delays the release of Palestinian prisoners 
and the opening of the safe-passage route between Israel 
and the autonomous areas of the Gaza Strip and Jericho 
(January 22); Jordan and the PNA agree to settle their dif- 
ferences over East Jerusalem. The PNA recognizes Jor- 
dan’s custody over the Muslim holy places, while Jordan 
supports Palestinian sovereignty over East Jerusalem. The 
Israeli army, equipped with welding machines, seals off 
the offices of the Islamic League of Palestinian Ulama (re- 
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ligious scholars) in the West Bank towns of Hebron, al- 
Bireh and Jenin on suspicion that the league has links with 
HAMAS (January 23); the PNA in the Gaza Strip disarms 
60 Palestinian policemen accused of being members of 
HAMAS and Islamic Jihad, and gives them office posi- 
tions. Israeli soldiers raid A/-Quds University’s College of 
Science and Technology at Abu Dis, near Jerusalem and 
arrest 30 students and one lecturer for allegedly being 
members of HAMAS and Islamic Jihad. Four female stu- 
dents are taken to a hospital and treated for trauma and 
bone fractures (January 27); the Israeli cabinet approves 
the entry of 6,000 foreign workers to replace Palestinian 
workers, and extends the closure of the autonomous areas 
and the Occupied Territories (January 29); the PNA opens 
two comptrollers offices in Gaza and Ramallah to oversee 
the Palestinian authority’s ministers, municipal and rural 
councils, and general associations. The National Move- 
ment for Change, a new Palestinian group, is formed. The 
group accepts the DOP, demands the removal of Israeli 
settlements and security forces in the Occupied Territories, 
rejects the linkage of the Palestinian and Israeli econo- 
mies, and calls on the Arab countries to reject normaliza- 
tion with Israel (January 30); the donor countries give the 
PNA $179 million to initiate projects that will provide 
work for Palestinians in the Gaza Strip. Five hundred mil- 
lion (which was supposed to be paid in 1994) also is trans- 
ferred to the PNA for infrastructure, health, and educa- 
tional projects. The Israeli army raids HAMAS and the 
Islamic Jihad’s charitable institutions in the Occupied Ter- 
ritories (February 1); Palestinian police in Gaza disperse 
demonstrators outside Arafat's office protesting the demo- 
lition of houses allegedly built on state land (February 2); 
Israeli authorities prevent Palestinians from leaving the au- 
tonomous areas of Jericho. The Israeli cabinet extends the 
closure of the Occupied Territories and bans all Palestin- 
ians, except doctors, and teachers, and agricultural goods, 
from entering East Jerusalem and Israel (February 4): an 
Israeli is killed and another is wounded in an ambush on 
an Israeli oi! tanker at Nahal “Oz junction in the Gaza 
Strip. Israel suspends fuel deliveries by Israeli trucks to 
the Gaza Strip in retaliation for the attack (February 6); 
Palestinian police close the offices of Al-Istiglal (Indepen- 
dence) newspaper, which is affiliated with the Islamic 
Jihad, and arrest 63 DFLP activists and 20 Islamic Jihad 
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members after the attack on the Israeli gas truck in the 
Gaza Strip (February 7); Palestinian police raid a commu- 
nication center in Gaza and arrest Ali al-Saftawi, editor of 
Al-Istiqial (Independence), and seven of his workers. Ara- 
fat announces the establishment of the Preventive Security 
Courts in the autonomous areas to try suspects of security 
violations (February 8); Israel declares that it intends to 
close the following PNA institutions in East Jerusalem: 
Orient House, the Islamic Wagf, the Palestine Economic 
Council for Development and Reconstruction, the Pales- 
tinian Industrial, Health, and Housing councils, the Pales- 
tinian Statistics and Energy centers, the Palestinian Land 
and Water Institute, the Palestinian Broadcasting Com- 
pany, the Palestinian Commission for Citizens’ Rights, Al- 
Quds University, and Al-Quds Open University’s branch 
in East Jerusalem (February 10); to provide jobs for the 
Palestinians in the autonomous areas and the Occupied 
Territories, Israel and the PNA agree to establish industrial 
zones along the borders between Israel and Palestine. U.S. 
President Bill Clinton announces that he will ask Congress 
to consider the industrial zones as free trade areas to en- 
courage investment (February 12); Israel and the PNA 
agree that Palestinians will vote separately for the Palestin- 
ian Council and the council’s president. Israe] begins to 
lay pipelines near the settlement of Nahal *Oz and the 
Rafah checkpoint for fuel deliveries to the Gaza Strip, 
eliminating the need for Israeli trucks (February 13); Pal- 
estinian police detain the leading human rights lawyer in 
the Gaza Strip, Raji al-Sourani, for criticizing Arafat’s de- 
cision to establish the Preventive Security Courts in the 
autonomous areas (February 15); HAMAS distributes a 
leaflet attacking the PNA’s Preventive Security Courts and 
threatens to start a civil war if the Palestinian police con- 
tinue to arrest HAMAS supporters and prevent them from 
carrying out attacks against Israel (February 18); the PNA 
declares that East Jerusalem is an integral part of the Oc- 
cupied Territories, and that the custody of the holy places 
in the city is the responsibility of the PLO (February 19); 
the founder and spiritual leader of HAMAS, Sheikh 
Ahmad Yassin announces that co-existence between the 
PNA and HAMAS is possible if the PNA halts its hostile 
activities against HAMAS supporters, and does not plan 
on establishing a one-party system in Palestine. Sheikh 
Yassin confirms that HAMAS will not participate in the 
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forthcoming self-rule elections because it rejects the prin- 
ciple of administering Palestine for Israel (February 20); 
Bassam al-Shak’a, the former mayor of Nablus, announces 
the establishment of Al-Tajamo’u AI-Filastini (the Pales- 
tinian Aggregate), a new Palestinian political group in the 
Occupied Territories that includes HAMAS, Islamic Jihad, 
PFLP, DFLP, and several independent members. The group 
opposes the Oslo Agreement, and its platform calls for the 
establishment of a Palestinian state, Jerusalem as the eter- 
nal capital of Palestine, the right of all Palestinians to re- 
turn to their homes, and the dismantling of Jewish settle- 
ments in the Occupied Territories (February 22); Nabil 
Sha’ath, the PNA minister of Planning and International 
Coordination, meets in Amman, Jordan, with the foreign 
ministers of Egypt, Israel, and Jordan to discuss the fate of 
the Palestinian refugees of the 1967 war (March 7); meet- 
ing at the Erez junction, located at the Israeli-Gaza border, 
Arafat and Foreign Minister Peres agree to conclude the 
negotiations on extending Palestinian self-rule in the Oc- 
cupied Territories by July 1, 1995. Israel agrees to open the 
safe-passage routes between the Gaza Strip and Jericho, to 
expedite the passage through the Erez checkpoint from 
Gaza into Israel, to increase the number of permits for Pal- 
estinian workers from 18,000 to 21,000, and to establish a 
joint Security and Civilian Committee (March 9); meeting 
Arafat in Gaza, U.S. Secretary of State Warren Christopher 
promises to supply the Palestinian police with 200 trucks 
and spare parts, and to continue supporting the PNA 
(March 10); a new Palestinian political group, the Palestin- 
ian Unionist Group, is formed in the Occupied Territories 
to support Arafat and the Oslo Agreement (March 12); the 
Israeli army raids the Wagf (Islamic endowment) offices 
in the town of Jenin, in the West Bank, and confiscates 
files concerning land, religious endowments, mosques and 
zakat (tithing) (March 13); Israel permits the entry into 
Israel of 3,600 Palestinian workers who are married and 
over the age of 30 to work in the building sector, agricul- 
ture, and services. Meeting in East Jerusalem with a Pales- 
tinian delegation led by Faisal al-Husseini, British Prime 
Minister John Major confirms that East Jerusalem is part 
of the territories occupied by Israel in 1967. Major meets 
Arafat in Gaza and declares that the British government 
will donate 50 military vehicles to the Palestinian police. 
Israeli authorities place Hebron and the surrounding areas 
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under curfew after a member of HAMAS attacks an Israeli 
bus near the settlement of Kiryat ’Arba, near Hebron, kill- 
ing two settlers and wounding five others (March 19); at 
a news conference in East Jerusalem, the Higher Islamic 
Council appeals to the international community to halt the 
Israeli construction of a tunnel, which already has de- 
stroyed a part of Al-Omari School in the Muslim Quarter, 
in order to build a northern entrance to the Western Wall 
at the Via Dolorosa (Way of the Cross) (March 22); PNA 
Minister of Post and Telecommunication Dr. Abd al-Hafiz 
al-Ashhab announces that the PNA has commenced using 
Palestinian postage stamps in the autonomous areas. The 
Palestinian police ban a human rights seminar to discuss 
the establishment of the PNA’s Preventive Security Courts 
in the autonomous areas. Raji Sourani, head of the Gaza 
Center for Human Rights and Law, describes the ban as a 
“violation of the right of expression, free assembly, and 
academic-legal discussion” (March 23); U.S. Vice Presi- 
dent Al Gore meets Arafat in Jericho and signs a U.S. aid 
package totalling $73 million for development and public 
works projects in the autonomous areas. The money will 
be channeled through UNRWA and UNDP (March 24); a 
new Islamist group in the Gaza Strip, the Islamic Front for 
the Salvation of Palestine, is formed. The group, modeling 
itself on Algeria’s Islamic Salvation Front, declares war on 
the influences of the West, which include cinemas, alcohol, 
gambling, and prostitution, in its first leaflet, and threatens 
every Jew on the land of Palestine (March 25); the PNA 
allows the re-opening of Al-Abrar Press offices, which 
were closed for two weeks by the Palestinian police. Al- 
Abrar Press publishes the Islamic Jihad weekly newspa- 
per, Al-Istiglal (Independence), in the Gaza Strip. The Pal- 
estinian police close down Al-Rasid (The Monitor), a bul- 
letin published in Gaza, for attacking King Hussein of 
Jordan (March 26); to protest the Israeli closure of the au- 
tonomous areas and the Occupied Territories, the PNA an- 
nounces that all Israeli merchandise, with the exception of 
medicine, flour, milk, and fodder, will not be allowed into 
the autonomous areas (March 28): the Israeli occupation 
authorities prevent the former mayor of Nablus, Bassam 
al-Shak’a, from leaving the Occupied Territories to travel 
to Jordan and Sudan (March 29); the PNA issues passports 
to Palestinians in the autonomous areas. The green pass- 
port is in Arabic and English, and is called a passport/ 
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travel document (March 31); Russian Foreign Minister An- 
drei Kozyrev gives Arafat a letter from Russian President 
Boris Yeltsin expressing understanding for the Palestinian 
difficulties in implementing self-rule in Gaza (April 1); an 
explosion in an apartment in Gaza’s Sheikh Radwan dis- 
trict, allegedly a HAMAS bomb factory, kills eight Pales- 
tinians and wounds 30 others. The Palestinian police an- 
nounce that 150 unexploded grenades and a large quantity 
of chemicals and pistols are found in the ruins after the 
explosion. Among the victims is Kamal Kheil, a leader of 
the Izz al-Din al-Qassam Brigade, who is wanted by both 
Israel and the PNA; HAMAS holds the PNA and Israel 
responsible for the explosion and the massacre. The PNA 
cancels the performance of a Palestinian children’s choir 
in a peace concert with Israeli children, because the politi- 
cal situation is not conducive to joint celebrations of peace 
(April 2); Raji Sourani, a leading human rights activist, is 
fired from his position at the Gaza Center for Human 
Rights and Law after accusing the PNA of violating the 
law and civil rights. B’tzedek, an Israeli right-wing legal 
organization petitions the Israeli High Court of Justice to 
close all the PNA institutions in East Jerusalem. They are: 
the offices of the Palestinian Mufti, the Wagf Institution, 
the PNA Ministry of Religion, the Palestinian Broadcast- 
ing Authority, the Palestinian Health Council, the Palestin- 
ian Statistics Center, the Palestinian Energy Center, and 
the Palestinian Housing Council (April 4); Palestinian po- 
lice arrests Sheikh Ahmad Baher, a senior HAMAS leader 
in the Gaza Strip. The PNA accuses HAMAS of initiating 
suicide operations against Israel from the autonomous 
areas to delay the Israeli withdrawal from the Occupied 
Territories, to embarrass the PNA and to stop the peace 
process (April 8); to commemorate the anniversary of the 
April 9, 1948 massacre at Deir Yassin, and in retaliation 
for the apartment-building explosion in Gaza on April 2, 
1995, HAMAS and Islamic Jihad carry out two suicide car 
bombings in the Gaza Strip, killing eight Israelis and an 
American tourist. One car packed with explosives, bumps 
into an Israeli bus, and the second car crashes into an Is- 
raeli convoy near the settlement of Natzarim (April?) in 
an unprecedented step against Islamic groups in the auton- 
omous areas, the Palestinian police arrest 200 Islamists 
and begin a campaign to confiscate all weapons from 
members of HAMAS and Islamic Jihad. The PNA’s Pre- 
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ventive Security Court sentences two Islamic Jihad activ- 
ists to two-year prison terms for attacking Israelis (April 
11); the Palestinian police arrest A/-Watan’s (The Nation) 
senior editors, Dr. Ghazi Hamad and Sayed Abu Musa- 
meh, raid the offices of the HAMAS weekly, and confis- 
cate computers and fax machines after the publication of 
an article in which the newspaper accuses the Palestinian 
police of torturing prisoners (April 13): Arafat appoints 
Radwan Abu Ayyash, the former head of the Arab Journal- 
ist Association, as director-general of the Palestinian 
Broadcasting Corporation (April 18); the PNA and Jordan 
agree to restrict HAMAS activities in Jordan that target 
the Palestinian authority. Jordan’s deputy prime minister 
declares that there is no place in Jordan for Palestinian 
Opposition groups. Israeli occupation authorities lift the 
daytime curfew on Hebron that was imposed a week ago, 
following the killing of three HAMAS members by an Is- 
raeli border police undercover unit. The nighttime curfew, 
from 6 p.m. to 5:30 a.m., remains in effect (April 19); 
the Jerusalem Municipality confiscates 500 dunums (135 
acres) of Arab land near Beit Hanina in the north and Sur 
Bahr in the south for the construction of 7,000 new apart- 
ments in the Jewish settlements of Pisgat Ze’ev and Gilo. 
Meeting in Paris, the donor countries agree to give the 
PNA $60 million of the $136 million budget deficit to 
cover the PNA expenses. Israel agrees to give the PNA an 
additional $6.5 million, in addition to the $4 million it al- 
ready has contributed from taxes collected from Palestin- 
ians; the PNA minister of Planning and International Co- 
ordination, Nabil Sha’ath, states that the donor countries 
agreed to “earmark 25 percent of the $1 million they 
pledged for 1994 and 1995 for the salaries for teachers, 
doctors, and police force” (April 27); the PNA asks the 
Arab League, the United States, Russia, Norway, and the 
U.N. Security Council to pressure Israel to reverse its deci- 
sion to expropriate Arab land in East Jerusalem (April 29); 
the PNA passes its first death sentence against a Palestin- 
ian policeman who killed a fellow policeman. Following 
several incidents, Israel and the PNA agree not to allow 
Israelis to fly their flag in the Palestinian autonomous 
areas, and not to permit Palestinians to fly their flag in 
Israel. Arafat inaugurates the first electoral office in Gaza. 
A total of eight electoral offices are opened in the West 
Bank in preparation for the elections of the Palestinian 
Pe. 
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Council (May 2); to mark the Muslim’s /d al-Adha holiday 
(the Feast of the Sacrifice), Israel releases 250 Palestinian 
prisoners, ends the night curfew in Hebron, simplifies pro- 
cedures for cargo entering the autonomous areas, allows 
the construction of a heliport in Gaza, and increases the 
number of Palestinian workers entering Israel from 27,000 
to 31,000 (May 8); Wagf (Islamic endowment) Director, 
Adnan al-Husseini asserts that the 40 dunum (10 acres) 
plot earmarked for the new American Embassy in Jerusa- 
lem belongs to Mohammad al-Khalili, who 200 years ago 
donated it to the Islamic Wagf. Palestinian police release 
40 prisoners who are members of the opposition (HAMAS 
and Islamic Jihad) to mark the Muslim holiday of /d al- 
Adha (May 9); the PNA minister of Justice announces that 
any Palestinian caught with weapons that have not been 
registered will face a prison sentence of more than two 
years (May 11); hoping to encourage dialogue with Is- 
lamic Jihad and to reach an agreement with its supporters 
to suspend their attacks against Israel, the PNA releases 
Abdallah Shami, an Islamic Jihad leader, after three and a 
half months in detention (May 13); the Palestinian police 
close down HAMAS’ Al-Watan (The Nation) weekly for 
three months. The PNA’s Preventive Security Court sen- 
tences Sayed Abu Musameh, the general manager of Al- 
Watan, to two years in jail for incitement against the PNA 
(May 14); the United States vetoes a U.N. Security Resolu- 
tion condemning Israel for the confiscation of Arab land 
in East Jerusalem. The Arab League in Cairo describes the 
vote as “illogical and biased” (May 15); in an Israeli radio 
interview, Faisal al-Husseini states that the Intifada could 
resume because of Israel's decision to expropriate Arab 
land in East Jerusalem (May 21); to prevent the fall of the 
Israeli government, in a no-confidence motion tabled by 
the two Israeli Arab parties, Hadash and the Arab Demo- 
crats in the Knesset, the government freezes its decision to 
confiscate Arab land in East Jerusalem (May 22); under a 
system of proportional representation instead of “winner 
takes all” elections for the student council are held at Bir- 
zeit and Bethlehem universities. At Birzeit, FATAH sup- 
porters win 2] seats of 51, HAMAS takes 18 seats, the 
PFLP eight seats, the PPP three seats, and the DFLP one 
seat. At Bethlehem University, FATAH supporters win five 
seats out of nine, and decide to form a coalition with sup- 
porters of the PPP (two seats), the PFLP (one seat), and 
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HAMAS supporters, who also won one seat (May 24); Is- 
rael agrees to give the PNA 75 percent of all income taxes, 
Value Added Taxes (VAT), and other taxes paid by West 
Bank Palestinian workers employed in Israel. A similar 
agreement exists between Israel and the PNA regarding 
the Palestinian workers from the autonomous areas. The 
Palestine National Authority declares that it is ready to re- 
lease HAMAS and Islamic Jihad prisoners, as well as all 
those who have been convicted by the Palestinian Preven- 
tive Security Court, if the two opposition movements agree 
to halt attacks emanating from the autonomous areas 
against Israel (June 1); meeting in Tunis, the PLO Execu- 
tive Committee gives Arafat the mandate to continue nego- 
tiations with Israel (June 4); the Israeli Security Service 
arrests 45 Palestinians from East Jerusalem and the sur- 
rounding villages of al-Tur, Abu Dis, Ras al-Amud, Aza- 
riya, and Sur Bahr for allegedly being HAMAS members 
(June 4); the Israeli army prevents Palestinians from re- 
turning to the Latrun region villages of Beit Nuba, Umwas, 
and Yalu. which were destroyed during the War of 1967 
(June 5); former head of the Palestinian negotiating team, 
Dr. Haidar Abd al-Shafi, announces the establishment of 
the Palestinian Democratic Construction Movement to 
promote Palestinian democracy and human rights. The 
PNA inaugurates Palestinian television, which can be 
viewed in Jericho, Bethlehem, Jerusalem, and Ramallah 
(June 8); meeting with Arafat in Jericho, U.S. Secretary of 
State Warren Christopher urges the PNA to hold Palestin- 
ian elections after a partial, rather than complete, Israeli 
withdrawal from the Occupied Territories. The PNA de- 
cides to revive the former 12-member East Jerusalem Mu- 
nicipal Council, which was dismissed by Israel after the 
occupation of the city during the War of 1967. Palestinians 
demonstrate at the Israeli roadblock at al-Ram, north of 
Jerusalem, to protest the closure of East Jerusalem to Pal- 
estinians from the Occupied Territories. While dispersing 
the demonstrators, Israeli border police shoot a leading 
member of FATAH and arrest four FATAH leaders, includ- 
ing Marwan al-Barghouthi, FATAH’s general secretary in 
the Occupied Territories (June 12); the PNA announces it 
will implement the prevailing Jordanian law in the Occu- 
pied Territories which considers anyone who sells land to 
an Israeli a traitor who should be killed June 15); an esti- 
mated 5,500 Palestinian plisoners in Israeli jails begin a 
yf 
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hunger strike to protest Israel’s refusal to free them after 
the signing of the Oslo Agreement. The prisoners call on 
Palestinians to boycott the elections, unless Israel agrees 
to a timetable to release all Palestinian prisoners. All Pal- 
estinian political factions in the Occupied Territories, in- 
cluding the PNA, support the strike (June 18); Irish For- 
eign Minister Dick Spring meets with a Palestinian 
delegation led by Faisal al-Husseini at the Orient House in 
East Jerusalem, despite Israeli objections (June 19); 
HAMAS and FATAH supporters win 39 of 81 seats, and 
supporters of the PFLP win three seats in the student elec- 
tion at An-Najah National University in Nablus. Forty-one 
seats are needed to form the student council (June 20); to 
express support for the Palestinian prisoners’ hunger strike 
in Israeli jails, Palestinians in the Occupied Territories 
hold strikes at the offices of the International Red Cross, 
and demonstrate in their villages and towns against the 
Israeli Occupation. The Israeli army opens fire to disperse 
Palestinian demonstrators near Juneid prison in Nablus, 
killing two people (June 25); Israeli Arab council leaders 
and thousands of Arab municipal workers stage a 24-hour 
hunger strike in solidarity with the Palestinian security 
prisoners (July 3); Palestinian security prisoners from 
seven Israeli jails suspend their hunger strike in order to 
give the PNA-Israeli negotiations a chance to succeed 
(July 5); using a new system of proportional representa- 
tion, supporters of HAMAS, which won 39 seats (equal 
to the number won by FATAH) reach an agreement with 
supporters of the PFLP, which won three seats and holds 
the balance, to form the student council at An-Najah Na- 
tional University in Nablus, the West Bank. During a meet- 
ing in Gaza with Haim Ramon, chairman of the Israeli 
labor union, the Histadrut, Arafat asks that Palestinian la- 
borers from the autonomous areas and the West Bank be 
granted priority over foreign workers for jobs in Israel, as 
long as the economy of the Occupied Territories remains 
underdeveloped (July 11); influential Israeli rabbis an- 
nounce that there is a Torah prohibition against evacuating 
Israeli army sites in the Occupied Territories and transfer- 
ring them to gentiles, since this would endanger Jewish 
life and the existence of the state. Israel’s Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Rabin declares that such interference by the rabbis 
is “grave, unprecedented and inconceivable” (July 12); 
Mahmoud Abbas (Abu Mazen), who signed the Oslo Ac- 
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cords for the PLO and is considered second to Arafat in 
the Palestinian hierarchy, arrives in Gaza to take up resi- 
dence in Ramallah, the West Bank. The Israeli Civil Ad- 
ministration announces that Palestinian students from the 
Occupied Territories will not be allowed to attend Palestin- 
ian universities in East Jerusalem (July 13); Israeli officials 
agree to the release in two stages of 1,500 to 2,000 Pales- 
tinian prisoners who are not guilty of serious crimes and 
are not members of HAMAS and Islamic Jihad. A group 
of prisoners will be released when the second stage of the 
interim agreement is signed with the PNA. The release 
would continue a few months later, but would be com- 
pleted before the elections for the council. Figures differ, 
but there are currently some 6,500 Palestinians in Israeli 
Jails, about 2,000 of whom were imprisoned before the 
Oslo Accords of September 1993, and 2,800 of whom 
were imprisoned afterward (July 14); Austrian Secretary 
of State Benita Waldner, together with PNA Minister 
Without Portfolio Faisal al-Husseini and Minister of Tour- 
ism Elias Freij, inaugurates the Austrian-Arab Community 
Clinic in the Old City of Jerusalem, which will provide 
health care for Palestinians and develop social programs 
(July 15); the first electoral pact between HAMAS and 
FATAH is signed in Hebron for the administrative board 
of the Patients’ Friends Society. The coalition agreement 
states that the Islamic Movement and FATAH each will 
have three members, while the seventh member, an inde- 
pendent, will be chosen mutually; the PNA Deputy Minis- 
ter Munzer Sharif announces that, as of August 1, 1995, 
the Palestinian health insurance system will be applicable 
in the autonomous areas and the West Bank. The PNA 
reduces the fees for health insurance for families from $38 
to $25 a month. Israel and the PNA begin talks on the 
implementation of the second stage of the Oslo Accords. 
The crucial issues to be negotiated are: the redeployment 
of the Israeli army in the Occupied Territories, the elec- 
tions for the council and the extent of the council’s legisla- 
tive powers, the transfer of the remaining 34 civil adminis- 
tration spheres of authority in the Occupied Territories to 
the PNA. Arafat announces that the Preventive Security 
Courts established in the autonomous areas will continue 
to try security offenders even after the Palestinian elec- 
tions are held. PNA ministers Nabil Sha’ath and Saeb Ere- 
kat disagree, and declare that such courts are not consis- 
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tent with democratic practices (July 16); PNA-Israeli 
negotiations on water rights in the Occupied Territories 
break down on the first day of talks when the Palestinians 
demand control of water sources in land administered by 
the PNA. The Palestinian team maintains that the 80-20 
division of water in favor of Israel is unfair, given the fact 
that only 20 percent of the water flows under Israel (July 
18); the Palestinian Housing Council, the Arab Bank, the 
Cooperative Housing Foundation, and the U.S. Agency for 
International Development sign an Agreement of Under- 
standing on Home Improvement Loan Programs for Gaza. 
The Arab Bank is to supervise the program, which would 
provide loans of up to $10,000 for 15 years to individuals 
in the Gaza Strip for home improvements (July 20); PFLP 
activists in the Gaza Strip announce that they will no 
longer honor the agreement with FATAH to unite during 
the council elections against HAMAS and Islamic Jihad. 
The PFLP distributes a leaflet calling on the PNA to re- 
lease PFLP members from Palestinian jails, and describes 
the PNA as the “servant of the Zionist enemy, Israel.” 
The leaflet also assures Palestinians that the PFLP did not 
acquiesce to the PNA’s demand not to attack Israeli targets 
outside the Gaza Strip (July 21); the PNA releases seven 
PFLP detainees who were arrested after the slaying of two 
Israelis in Wadi Kelt, near Jericho, on July 18. Six other 
PFLP members remain in jail (July 22); a Palestinian sui- 
cide bus bombing at Ramat Gan leaves six people dead 
and 33 wounded; Israeli authorities call off the talks with 
the Palestinians, seal off the autonomous areas and the Oc- 
cupied Territories, and prohibit Palestinian workers from 
entering Israel until futher notice. Three Yeshiva students 
fire more than 20 shots in the air outside the home of 
PNA’s Minister Without Portfolio Faisal al-Husseini in 
East Jerusalem (July 24); representatives of major U.S. 
firms meet with Palestinian officials and industrialists in 
Gaza to discuss the potential of investing $50 million U.S. 
federally guaranteed funds for construction, tourism, and 
medical equipment in the autonomous areas and the West 
Bank. The Knesset, by a vote of 53-51, defeats a bill pro- 
posing the inclusion of several Jewish settlements near Je- 
rusalem into the city’s municipal borders (July 26); the 
U.S. government gives the PNA $11 million to fund the 
first stage of the four-year wastewater processing project, 
which will cost $40 million to complete (July 27); to pro- 
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test the presence of the Orient House in East Jerusalem, 
which they consider the PLO headquarters in East Jerusa- 
lem, right-wing Israeli demonstrators destroy Arab vehi- 
cles and property (July 29); three Palestinian residents of 
al-Khader village, near Hebron in the West Bank, petition 
the Israeli High Court of Justice against the settlers of 
Efrat, who have erected tents and prefabs on their land in 
order to expand the settlement of Efrat and to forestall the 
possibility of returning the West Bank to the Palestinians 
as part of the Israeli redeployment plan. Israel lifts the 
closure imposed on the autonomous areas and the West 
Bank after the Ramat Gan suicide bus boming a week ago. 
As many as |],000 Palestinian workers from Gaza and the 
West Bank enter Israel to work. Israel and the PNA begin 
talks in Eilat, Israel, to complete the interim autonomy ac- 
cord. The major issues to be negotiated are: water alloca- 
tions, the size of the Palestinian Council, the size of the 
Jordan Valley area that will be under Israeli control, the 
size of the Palestinian police force to be deployed in West 
Bank villages, and the redeployment of the Israeli army 
from the West Bank towns of Ramallah, Bethlehem, and 
Hebron (July 30); Israeli border police evacuate and arrest 
hundreds of Jewish settlers on Arab land that they have 
seized in an attempt to expand the settlements of Efrat in 
the Occupied Territories and to prevent their return to the 
Palestinians (August 1); the Wagf (Islamic endowment) 
authorities in Jerusalem dismiss the decision by the Israeli 
High Court of Justice to allow members of the Jewish 
Temple Mount Faithful to enter the area of Al-Haram AI- 
Sharif to pray and to commemorate the event of the de- 
struction of the second Temple (August 3); after the visit 
of 250 Israeli Arab school children to the Orient House 
where they meet Faisal al-Husseini and chant “one land, 
one people” to him, MK Yehoshua Mats calls on Prime 
Minister Rabin to close the Orient House, because it has 
become “Arafat’s incitement mosque.” The Palestinian 
police arrest Imad Faluji, editor of Al-Watan (The Nation), 
a HAMAS weekly published in Gaza, after he expressed 
support for the Ramat Gan suicide bus bomber (August 5). 
The Israeli police close down Al-Haram Al-Sharif to pre- 
vent a confrontation between Muslim worshipers and 
members of the Jewish Temple Mount Faithful, who plan 
to enter and worship at the site; the Palestine National Au- 


thority closes down the two weekly newspapers, Al-Jstiglal 
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(Independence) and Al-Watan (The Nation) for censorship 
violations (August 6). In a show of solidarity and support 
with Jewish settlers in the Occuppied Territories, thou- 
sands of Israelis block forty intersections all over Israel 
and seize 15 sites in the Occupied Territories, to focus at- 
tention on the need for security on the roads (August 8). 
To avoid any disruption of Israeli-Palestinian negotiations 
on expanding the PNA self-rule in the Occupied Territor- 
ies, the Palestinian police arrest 11 suspected HAMAS ac- 
tivists in the Gaza Strip; Israel seals off the Gaza Strip to 
prevent attacks in Israel by HAMAS and/or Islamic Jihad 
members to foil progress in the negotiations with the PNA 
(August 10); Arafat and Foreign Minister Shimon Peres 
agree on a “joint statement” to expand Palestinian self- 
rule authority in the Occupied Territories: Israel will with- 
draw from six Palestinian cities (except Hebron) and rede- 
ploy its army in three stages, each six months apart, from 
the 420 of the estimated 450 villages in the West Bank. 
The PNA will establish 25 Palestinian police stations. Pal- 
estinian police will coordinate their activities with the Is- 
raeli army in inter-city roads and villages, and will share 
responsibilities; Palestinian police will be responsible for 
public order among the Palestinians, and the Israeli army 
will protect Jewish settlers and be responsible for ‘“over- 
riding security” in the Occupied Territories. The release of 
Palestinian prisoners also will be carried out in three 
stages: the first group will be released after the agreement 
is signed, the second group will be released before the Pal- 
estinian elections, and the date for the last group will be 
decided later. Arafat agrees to amend the Palestinian Cov- 
enant and remove statements that call for the destruction 
of Israel two months after the Palestinian elections take 
place. Meeting in Jerusalem, the presidents of major 
American Jewish organizations call on Arafat to renounce 
publicly and in Arabic his jilad (holy war) appeal against 
Israel made at Gaza University on June 9 (August 12); 
Jewish settlers from Beit El open fire at Palestinian dem- 
onstrators from the village of Dura al-Kara’ and kill one 
person. The villagers march to a hill near the settlement of 
Beit El to protest the expropriation of their land by the 
settlers. Ambassadors of Spain, France, and Italy, who cur- 
rently constitute the rotating leadership of the European 
Union, announce that the EU will boycott all Jerusalem 
3000 events because the Israeli festivities ignore the Chris- 
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tian and Muslim attachments to Jerusalem and focus only 
on the city’s Jewish history (August 13); a number of PNA 
Preventive Security agents close Al-Quds (Jerusalem) Ara- 
bic daily newspaper for one day for publishing material 
critical of the PNA (August 19); Abd al-Sattar Qassem, a 
professor at An-Najah National University in Nablus, is 
shot four times in the arms and legs near his home. Profes- 
sor Qassem, who opposes the DOP, published an article 
in Al-Watan (The Nation) newspaper on July 20 entitled 
“Democracy Under the President” in which he stated that 
Arafat is controlled by Western money and media and is 
authoritarian. The Bank of Israel issues licenses to a Jorda- 
nian mortgage bank to open a branch in Ramallah and to 
the Jordan-Kuwait Bank to open a branch in Nablus (Au- 
gust 20); a Palestinian suicide bomber, allegedly a member 
of HAMAS, explodes himself on a crowded bus in Jerusa- 
lem, killing six passengers and wounding more than 100. 
HAMAS releases a statement from Damascus, Syria, stat- 
ing that the attack is a retaliation for Rabin’s “open war” 
against HAMAS. The attack coincides with the arson at- 
tack on Al-Agsa Mosque in Jerusalem in 1969 (August 21); 
the Israeli cabinet agrees to transfer eight more functional 
services to the Palestinians: commerce, industry, agricul- 
ture, local government, fuel and gasoline, postal services, 
labor, insurance, and statistics (August 27); as a result of 
increasing pressure from the Israeli public against the 
PNA institutions in East Jerusalem, the Israeli police issue 
closure orders for the Palestinian Statistics Center, the Pal- 
estinian Health Council, and the Palestinian Broadcasting 
Authority in East Jerusalem (August 28); to avoid closure, 
the three entities sign a declaration affirming that they will 
not carry out PNA activities in Jerusalem, unless it is 
agreed upon by Israel and the PNA. Palestinian leaders 
announce that the Palestinians will boycott Israeli festivi- 
ties marking Jerusalem’s 3,000-year anniversary (Septem- 
ber 2); Wagf (Islamic endowment) officials and the Shari'a 
Religious Courts are moved back into the old city of He- 
bron as a symbolic first step in the Palestinians’ reclama- 
tion of their city (September 6); Japanese Prime Minister 
Tomiieh Murayama, during a meeting with Yasser Arafat, 
pledges to donate $200 million in direct assistance to the 
PNA. A committee composed of representatives from 
FATAH and other Palestinian political factions assumes 
control of municipal anes n Jenin following the resigna- 
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tion of the Israeli-appointed municipal council. According 
to the Oslo Two Agreement, Jenin is the first city in the 
West Bank in which the Israeli army will redeploy (Sep- 
tember 18): after weeks of intense negotiations, Israel and 
the Palestinians initial the Oslo Two Agreement in Taba, 
Egypt, to expand Palestinian self-rule in the Occupied Ter- 
ritories (September 22); the PNA meets in Gaza and ap- 
proves the Oslo Two Agreement (September 25); meeting 
in Tunis, the PLO Executive Committee endorses the Oslo 
Two Agreement (September 26); the Israeli cabinet, by a 
vote of 18-2 endorses the agreement (September 27); in a 
ceremony at the White House in Washington, D.C., Yasser 
Arafat and Yitzhak Rabin sign the Oslo Two Agreement, 
which represents the second phase of the Declaration of 
Principles. Israel agrees to redeploy its forces from heavily 
populated areas in the Occupied Territories, to facilitate 
elections for the 82-member Palestinian Legislative Coun- 
cil (PLC) in March 1996 and to release the approximately 
5,000 Palestinian prisoners in three stages (September 28): 
nine PLO Executive Committee Members, Farouq Al- 
Qaddumi, Mahmoud Darwish, Shafiq al-Hout, Iliya 
Khouri, Abd al-Rahman Malluh, Taysir Khalid, Suleiman 
al-Najjab, Abdallah Hourani, and Muhammad Ismail re- 
lease a joint statement rejecting the Oslo Two Agreement 
(October 4); the Israeli Knesset, by a 61-59 majority, ap- 
proves the Oslo Two Agreement (October 5); Haidar Abd 
al-Shafi, the former head of the Palestinian negotiating 
team and founder of the National Democratic Coalition 
announces his intention to participate in the PLC (October 
9); Israel releases 1,000 Palestinian prisoner as stipulated 
in the Oslo Two Agreement. President Ezer Weizman of 
Israel refuses to pardon four Palestinian women prisoners 
who have been convicted of murdering Israelis (October 
10); Israel dismantles its civil administration offices in the 
West Bank villages of Salfit, Qabatiyya, Yatta, and Khar- 
bata (October 11); Suleiman al-Najjab, head of the PPP 
announces that his party will participate in the elections 
for the PLC (October 13); Israeli Prime Minister, Yitzhak 
Rabin, is murdered after addressing a peace rally in Tel 
Aviv by Bar [lan University law student Yigal Amir (No- 
vember 4); Arafat flies to Tel Aviv for the first time to offer 
his condolences to Leah Rabin, the widow of Israeli Prime 
Minister Rabin. Shimon Peres becomes the new prime 
minister of Israel (November 9); Palestinians in the West 
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Bank and the Gaza Strip register for the elections to be 
held on January 20, 1996 (November 12); the IDF rede- 
ploys from Jenin and its environs and transfers authority 
to the PNA. The first joint IDF-PNA patrol begin in Jenin. 
The PFLP and the DFLP announce that they will boycott 
the elections for the PLC (November 13); Arafat holds a 
rally in Jenin to celebrate Israeli withdrawal from the city 
(November 19); the PNA assumes control of Tulkarm after 
Israeli redeployment from the city (December 10); Israel 
completes its redeployment from Nablus and hands it to 
the PNA (December 12); Arafat addresses a mass rally in 
Nablus and announces his candidacy for president (De- 
cember 15); the Israeli army redeploys from Qalgilya (De- 
cember 16); HAMAS declares that it will not participate 
in the elections for the PLC (December 19); the Israeli 
army hands Bethlehem to the PNA after completing rede- 
ployment (December 21); the Israeli army evacuates from 
Ramallah. The PNA assumes control of six West Bank 
Cities: Jenin, Tulkarm, Nablus, Qalqilya, Bethlehem and 
Ramallah (December 27) 

The European Election Unit criticizes Arafat for shorten- 
ing the election campaign period from 22 days to 14 days 
and for increasing the number of PLC members from 82 
to 88 seats (January 1); election campaigns for the PLC 
begin (January 2); Yahya Ayyash, allegedly behind many 
of HAMAS’ attacks against Israelis is killed in Gaza. Ara- 
fat offers his condolences to HAMAS leaders in Gaza. 
Registration for the PLC elections ends (January 5); to pre- 
vent violence during Ayyash’s funeral, Israel seals off the 
West Bank and the Gaza Strip to prevent Palestinians from 
entering its borders (January 6); Israel releases 812 Pales- 
tinian prisoners in accordance with the Oslo Two Agree- 
ment (January 10); the European Election Unit and the 
PNA criticize Israel for obstructing PLC election cam- 
paigns in East Jerusalem. Israel releases 230 Palestinian 
prisoners and lifts the closure on the West Bank and the 
Gaza Strip January 11); the Palestinian Central Election 
Commission gives released prisoners an opportunity to 
register for the PLC elections. Israeli police prevent Hanan 
Ashrawi, the former PLO negotiator and spokesperson, 
from campaigning in East Jerusalem (January 14); the Is- 
raeli Knesset passes, by a majority of 48—44, the second 
and third reading of the bill on the implementation of the 
Oslo Two Agreement. US. Vice President Albert Gore 
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meets Arafat in Jericho (January 16); by a vote of 48-42, 
the Israeli Knesset rejects expanding the border of Jerusa- 
lem to include the Jewish settlements of Beitar, Givat 
Ze'ev, Gush Etzion and Ma’ale Adumim. Campaigns for 
the PLC elections officially end. Israel assures Palestinians 
in East Jerusalem that they will not lose their Israeli iden- 
tity cards if they participate in the elections for the PLC 
(January 18); Israel seals off the West Bank and the Gaza 
Strip on the eve of the Palestinian elections. The PLO 
agrees to finance a U.S.-Peace Studies Center as part of 
the settlement of a lawsuit brought by the daughters of 
Leon Klinghoffer, who was killed by members of a PLO 
faction that hijacked the Achille Lauro cruise ship in 1985 
(January 19); Palestinian elections for the presidency of 
the PNA and the PLC are held (January 20); Arafat wins 
the presidency with 88.1 percent of the vote. Israel lifts the 
closure on the West Bank and the Gaza Strip. Israel’s 
Labor Party nominates Prime Minister Shimon Peres as 
its candidate for prime minister in the upcoming elections 
(January 21); Palestinian security forces arrest attorney 
Hussein Shuoukhi of Hebron for “spreading false informa- 
tion”, and claiming that 49 ballot boxes were lost for 36 
hours, before they were discovered unattended in various 
places in Hebron. Bassam Abu-Sharif, a former Arafat 
confidant, returns to the West Bank after 28 years in exile 
(January 23); because of disputes over the initial results of 
the Palestinian elections, the Palestinian Central Election 
Commission allows a re-vote in two voting districts in 
north Gaza (January 24); as a gesture of good will, the 
PNA releases Sheikh Ahmad Nimr of HAMAS, who was 
arrested in March 1995 for preaching an anti-Arafat ser- 
mon in Gaza (January 28); meeting in Cairo, members of 
the PLO Executive Committee agree to amend the PLO 
charter calling for the destruction of Israel (February 7); 
in a dispute with Israel concerning access to Rachel's 
Tomb in Bethlehem, the PNA prevents Israelis from travel- 
ing through Bethlehem (February 11); Arafat is sworn in 
as president of the PNA (February 12); Israel allows the 
entry of 154 of 450 members of the PNC who live abroad, 
to attend a meeting in Gaza, convened to amend the PLO 
Charter (February 19); a bomb explodes in West Jerusalem 
killing 23 people including the bomber. HAMAS assumes 
responsibilty for the bombing and claims that it is in re- 
sponse to the killing of Yahya Ayyash, a HAMAS member 
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accused of planning the bombings. Israel stops all negotia- 
tions with the PNA and closes it borders, preventing Pales- 
tinians from entering Israel (February 25); Palestinian po- 
lice arrest 90 members of HAMAS in the West Bank and 
the Gaza Strip in connection with the bombing in Jerusa- 
lem (February 26); HAMAS offers to stop its attacks on 
Israelis, if Israel ends its attacks on HAMAS and releases 
its members (February 29); HAMAS claims responsibility 
for the explosion on a bus in West Jerusalem that killed 19 
people (March 3); A HAMAS suicide-bomber detonates 
himself and kills 12 people and injures 126 others in a Tel 
Aviv shopping center. Israel closes the West Bank and the 
Gaza Strip and prevents Palestinians from entering Israel 
and traveling between the West Bank areas (March 4); Pal- 
estinian and Israeli security forces raid HAMAS strong- 
holds in the West Bank and Gaza Strip, arresting more 
than 100 HAMAS activists (March 6); the Israeli army 
destroys three houses in Burga, near Nablus, belonging to 
the family of Raid Sharnubi, who killed himself and 18 
others in the March 3 bombing in West Jerusalem (March 
7); U.S. President Bill Clinton grants a $100 million aid 
package of technical assistance and training to Israel to 
combat terrorism. Israel destroys the family home of 
Yahya Ayyash, the HAMAS member who allegedly 
planned the suicide bombings (March 14); Israel lifts the 
ban on travel between West Bank areas, except for al- 
Fawwar and Burqa refugee camps (March 15); Palestinian 
police clash with women demonstrators in Nablus, protest- 
ing raids on HAMAS strongholds (March 20); Israeli se- 
curity forces raid Birzeit University and arrest 370 Pales- 
tinians, allegedly members of HAMAS and Islamic Jihad 
(March 28); Palestinian police open fire and shoot teargas 
in the air to disperse a student rally at An-Najah University 
protesting the arrest of HAMAS activists by the PNA 
(March 31); Arafat announces that Israel, by refusing to 
redeploy from Hebron and enforcing collective punish- 
ment policies, has declared war on the Palestinians. Japan 
donates $21 million to the PNA (April 1); at the PLC 
meeting held in Ramallah, Arafat agrees to demands that 
Nablus police commander Ali Hosni be recalled to Gaza, 
and that guards be stationed at university gates to prevent 
future violence on campuses (April 3); Jordan and the 
PNA sign a memorandum of understanding for exchang- 


ing information and for the free movement of publications 
ran 
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(April 4); HAMAS rejects any agreement with the PNA to 
end attacks on Israel. Arafat declares that he doubts 
whether HAMAS leaders have any control over its mili- 
tary unit (April 5); in exchange for releasing a number of 
HAMAS and Islamic Jihad activists, Arafat asks HAMAS 
to suspend its military operations against Israeli targets, 
until after the elections. Hundreds of Palestinians in Beth- 
lehem, together with Israelis and European tourists dem- 
onstrate, in protest of the Israeli closure preventing Pales- 
tinian Christians from entering East Jerusalem during 
Easter (April 6); the council of Jewish settlements in the 
West Bank and the Gaza Strip protest the secret talks held 
between settlement representatives and the PNA (April 8): 
Arafat announces that HAMAS leaders in Jordan have in- 
structed members in the West Bank and the Gaza Strip to 
attack Israeli targets to sabotage negotiations with the 
PNA (April 10); Israeli police prevent a rally supporting 
Palestinian Prisoners Day in East Jerusalem, because they 
believe that the PNA is behind it (April 17); HAMAS 
promises to drown Israel “in a sea of blood”, if Israel con- 
tinues its attacks against Islamists in southern Lebanon. 
Laila Khaled, who participated in the hijacking of two pas- 
senger plans in 1969 and 1970, arrives in Jericho. Palestin- 
ian police fire in the air to disperse a group of Jewish Na- 
tional Religious Party activists demonstrating on the 
outskirts of Jericho, protesting the return of Laila Khalid 
(April 18); Palestinian police discover the identity of six 
members of a “secret wing” of HAMAS in Gaza, who are 
suspected of plotting to kill Arafat, on orders from 
HAMAS activists in Jordan (April 21); the 21st session of 
the PNC convenes in Gaza to amend the articles in the 
Palestinian charter, which contradict the letters of ex- 
change between the PLO and Israel. The PFLP-GC boy- 
cotts the PNC meeting in Gaza, and declares that any PNC 
meeting held in the Occupied Territories is illegal. 
HAMAS warns PNC members not to attend the PNC ses- 
sion held in Gaza, until all political prisoners in the PNA 
Jails are released (April 22); the PLC unanimously elects 
Salim al-Za‘noun, the speaker of the Council and Bishop 
fliya Khouri and Taysir Qub’ah as deputy speakers (April 
23); by a majority of 504-54, with 14 abstentions, the 
PNC amends the articles in the PLO charter calling for the 
destruction of Israel (April 24); the PNC, meeting for the 
first time with members from the West Bank and the Gaza 
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Strip, elects Arafat as president of the new PLO Executive 
Committee, (April 25); the Labor Party convention ap- 
proves the removal of clauses banning the establishment 
of a Palestinian state, from its platform. The Palestinian 
General Security arrest HAMAS activist Adnan Ghoul, al- 
legedly responsible for the Islamic Jihad bombing at Beit 
Lid in January 1995, which killed 20 soldiers and civil- 
ians, and the Kfar Darom bombing in April 1995, which 
killed six people (April 26); speaking at a press confer- 
ence, Israel’s Foreign Minister Ehud Barak announces that 
redeployment in Hebron will be postponed until after the 
Israeli elections (April 30); Arafat holds talks with U.S. 
President Bill Clinton at the White House, which are char- 
acterized as historical and successful (May 1); Israeli ne- 
gotiations with the PNA on the final status of Jerusalem, 
the refugees, the borders, and Jewish settlements start in 
Taba (May 4); responding to a demand from Yossi Sarid, 
the Environment minister, Shimon Peres, the Prime Minis- 
ter of Israel declares that new settlements will not be estab- 
lished in Hebron. The Arabs in East Jerusalem reject the 
municipality’s plan to set up neighborhood councils in 
their parts of the city (May 6); at a meeting in Jerusalem, 
the Israeli government coordinator Oren Shahor informs 
Nabil Sha’ath, the PNA Planning minister, that the Pales- 
tinians must stop building the airport at Rafah, in Gaza, 
until security arrangements have been worked out with the 
Israeli Government (May 8); Nabil Sha’ath, the PNA min- 
ister of Planning, confirms that Israel has released all the 
equipment it has held up at Ben Gurion Airport and the 
Rafah Crossing in the Gaza Strip, and that work on the 
Gaza port has started (May 9); the Islamic list wins 43 
percent of the votes-23 of the 51 seats at Birzeit Univer- 
sity, near Ramallah (May 10); the World Bank approves a 
$65 million loan to the PNA, to build the infrastructure in 
the West Bank and the Gaza Strip and provide badly- 
needed jobs for the Palestinians (May 12); commenting 
on King Hussein’s remarks that the holy places in East 
Jerusalem should not belong to any country, PNC Speaker, 
Salim Za’noun calls on all Arab and Islamic states to sup- 
port the Palestinian claim to East Jerusalem, which is part 
of the West Bank (May 14); Faisal al-Husseini, member of 
the PLO Executive Committee and chief Jerusalem negoti- 
ator, urges the Arabs of East Jerusalem not to apply for 
Israeli citizenship and mee vote in the Israeli elections 
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(May 16); the Israeli authorities suspend the VIP pass of 
PNA minister, Intisar al-Wazir, for allegedly taking two 
students from Gaza in her car to the West Bank, and pre- 
vent her from attending the PLC meeting in Bethlehem 
(May 16); Israeli soldiers in Hebron, capture Hassan Sa- 
lame, a top HAMAS fugitive, who is allegedly behind the 
bombing of bus number 18, in Jerusalem (May 19); PA 
Justice Minister Freih Abu Middeyan states that the Israeli 
closure of the West Bank and the Gaza Strip is costing the 
PNA $5 million a day, because 100,000 Palestinian work- 
ers cannot work in Israel and farmers are unable to export 
their produce. The PA police arrest Dr. Iyyad Sarraj, the 
director of the independent Palestinian Commission for 
Citizens’ Rights in Gaza, for slandering the PNA (May 
20); Palestinian journalists boycott the opening session of 
the PLC, to protest the beating of photographer Fayez 
Nurredin, by Palestinian police. The Palestinian Energy 
Authority signs a memorandum of understanding with 
Delma Power Company, a California-based firm that will 
build a $170 million power-plant in Gaza (May 22); a 
group of right-wing Jewish extremists attack Arab by- 
standers, smash shop windows, damage merchandise. and 
throw stones at Arab cars in East Jerusalem (May 26); the 
PLO Executive Committee elects Mahmoud Abbas, one 
of the founders of FATAH and an architect of the Oslo 
Agreement, as Arafat’s deputy. Israel and the PLO reach 
an agreement on the establishment of an airport near 
Rafah, in the Gaza Strip. Israel is to retain exclusive au- 
thority over security in the airport area. Palestinian jour- 
nalists boycott for two hours the PLC meeting. in protest 
of the intimidation, mistreatment and bureaucratic red-tape 
they face in reporting news in the Palestinian autonomous 
areas (May 23); Arafat states that he is not concerned 
about a right-wing Likud victory in the Israeli elections, 
because the 1993 PLO-Israeli agreement is guaranteed by 
the international community (May 29); HAMAS describes 
Netanyahu’s victory in the Israeli elections as a declara- 
tion of war against the Palestinians and Arabs. HAMAS 
leaders deny that an agreement has been reached with the 
PNA, and confirm that HAMAS will not be transformed 
into a political party (May 31); by a majority of 50.4 per- 
cent, Binyamin Netanyahu wins the Israeli elections and 
becomes the prime minister of Israel. The PLO Executive 
Committee and PNA ministers meet to discuss Netanya- 
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hu’s victory. After meeting for seven hours, Arafat appeals 
to the international community to continue supporting the 
peace process (June 2); the PFLP and the DFLP. two radi- 
cal Palestinian groups, encourage Palestinians to renew 
their armed struggle against Israel after Netanyahu’s vic- 
tory in the elections (June 3); speaking in Aqaba, at King 
Hussein's winter palace, Arafat announces that the Pales- 
tinian people want to establish an independent state, with 
East Jerusalem as its capital. Israel eases the closure on the 
West Bank and the Gaza Strip, and allows 32,000 Palestin- 
ian workers to enter Israel (June 6); PNA ministers declare 
that the Likud platform is a complete rejection of the peace 
process and a declaration of war on the Palestinians. Jor- 
dan blames Israel for restricting its exports to the Palestin- 
ain self-rule areas. Trade between Jordan, the West Bank 
and the Gaza Strip, between January and May 1996, is $25 
million. This is below the $300 million a year agreed upon 
in 1995 between Jordan and Israel (June 9); the PLC can- 
cels its meeting in Nablus in support of the 22 PLC mem- 
bers from the Gaza Strip, who were unable to attend be- 
cause they refused to be searched by Israeli soldiers at the 
Erez checkpoint (June 13); Sheikh Ekrameh Sabri, PNA 
Mufti of Jerusalem, warns that he would not stop suicide 
bombers, and encourages Palestinains to resist the Israeli 
occupation (June 14); the Wakf Religious Affairs Ministry 
condemns Israels’ decision to grant permission to Jews to 
pray at A/-Agsa Mosque (June 18); Amnesty International 
Report for 1995 censures Israel for holding Palestinians 
in administrative detention and for mistreating Palestinian 
prisoners. The PNA is also censured for holding unfair 
trials and torturing prisoners (June 19); HAMAS offers the 
new Israeli government a deal, in which it will stop attacks 
on Israelis, if the government agrees to lift the closure of 
the West Bank and the Gaza Strip, release HAMAS prison- 
ers, and stop arresting HAMAS activists (June 21); during 
the Arab summit meeting in Cairo, the Arab states urge 
the new government of Israel to uphold the Oslo Agree- 
ment, but simultaneously reject the Syrian demand to link 
the process of normalization with Israel to progress in the 
peace process (June 23); speaking to the Jewish Agency 
assembly in Kiryat Gat in Israel, Netanyahu attacks the 
Arab leaders for setting preconditions to the peace talks 
and declares that “threats to security are incompatible with 
negotiations.” (June 24); Peles police release human 
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rights activists Dr. Iyyad Sarraj, after detaining him twice 
in one month for criticizing the PNA. The PNA High 
Court of Appeals in Ramallah, orders Arafat to explain 
why the PNA police is detaining 10 Birzeit University stu- 
dents in jail without charges or a trial (June 27); the PLC 
meeting in Gaza, approves the new cabinet (June 28); Isra- 
el’s Foreign Minister David Levy, urges the PNA to up- 
hold its commitments to the Oslo Agreement and stop its 
activities in East Jerusalem (July 1); the PFLP declares 
that it will cancel its membership in the PLO if Arafat 
does not void the agreements with Israel July 2); the PNA 
cancels a multilateral conference in Bethlehem, after Is- 
raeli authorities refuse to allow the PNA delegation to host 
a reception for the participants in East Jerusalem (July 3); 
Israeli Internal Security Minister, Avigdor Kahalani states 
that Palestinian officials at the Orient House are violating 
the ban on PNA activities in the city (July 4); Arafat 
allows the family of Yahya Ayyash, HAMAS master bom- 
bmaker, to rebuild their home, which Israel destroyed in 
March 1996. Ayyash’s home is located in Rafaat, near 
Tulkarm—area B, where the PNA has control of civil af- 
fairs, and Israel oversees security. Israeli officials prevent 
the Ayyash family from rebuilding their home (July 5); 
HAMAS calls on Palestinians to renew the Intifada in He- 
bron and East Jerusalem, and expel the Israeli occupiers 
from all of Palestine (July 7); Imad al-Faluji, the PNA 
minister of Communications leaves for Tehran, Iran to pro- 
mote relations and to attend a conference of Islamic minis- 
ters for communication (July 8); Jerusalem police summon 
a number of PLC members in East Jerusalem to warn them 
against violating the ban on PNA activities in the city (July 
9); Israel’s Agriculture Ministry approves import of 
10,500 sheep from Saudi Arabia. The sheep were slaugh- 
tered in April during the Muslim Feast of the Sacrifice, and 
they are a gift for the poor (July 10); Qatar slows down 
plans to open a trade office in Israel until a clearer Israeli 
position of the peace process emerges. Arafat warns that 
Israel has no right to close Palestinian offices in East Jeru- 
salem (July 14); the foreign ministers of Egypt, Syria, 
Saudi Arabia, Qatar, Kuwait, Bahrain, and the United 
Arab Emirates reject Netanyahu’s call for unconditional 
negotiations. The eight Arab countries warn that they 
would reconsider normalization ties with Israel, if the new 
Israeli government distances itself from the principles of 
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the peace process. The PNA reacts angrily to the plan by 
the Council of Jewish Settlements Communities to in- 
crease the Jewish population in the West Bank and the 
Gaza Strip. Palestinian Finance Minister Mohammed Nas- 
hashibi condemns the plan and declares that settlements 
and peace are conflicting ideas (July 15); the International 
Olympic Committee rejects an Israeli demand to prevent 
Palestinian athletes representing the PNA from marching 
behind a banner reading “Palestine” (July 16); during a 
press conference with Arafat in Nablus, U.S. consul-gen- 
eral in Jerusalem, Edward Abington announces that the 
United States is granting the PNA $46 million to develop 
water resources in the West Bank. The European Union 
gives the PNA $23 million to improve public infrastruc- 
ture, another $19 million to upgrade roads, the water sys- 
tem, sewers, and maintenance equipment in West Bank 
cities, and $4 million to encourage private businesses (July 
18); Israeli Foreign Minister David Levy meets Arafat for 
90-minutes at the Erez Junction. Arafat promises to write 
a letter to Netanyahu stating that the PNC has abolished 
the articles in the PLO charter calling for the destruction 
of Israel. Arafats meets in Gaza with France’s Foreign 
Minister Harve de Charettee to discuss the peace process 
(July 24); the Israeli High Court of Justice upholds Presi- 
dent Ezer Weizman’s decision to pardon In’am Ja’bari and 
May Ghoussein, who were convicted of attacks against Is- 
raelis (July 25); Israel demands that Arafat closes the 
Youth and Sport Center and the Cartography office that 
are located in East Jerusalem (July 28); Arafat orders an 
inquiry in the death of Mahmoud Jumayal, a FATAH activ- 
ist, in a Nablus prison. Three Palestinian officers from the 
coastal police are arrested (August 1); Israel demands that 
the PNA closes the office of councilman Hatem Abd al- 
Khader in East Jerusalem, in accordance with the Oslo 
Agreement which prohibits PNA activities in East Jerusa- 
lem. Thousands of Palestinians attend the funeral of Mah- 
moud Jumayal in Nablus. During the funeral procession, 
Palestinian youths throw stones, burn tires and shout 
abuses at the Palestinian police, but the police act with 
restraint (August 2); the Israeli cabinet lifts a four-year ban 
on settlement construction in the West Bank and the Gaza 
Strip; the chairman of the Council of Jewish Settlements 
welcomes the government decision and considers it a 


cause for celebration; the PNA considers the construction 
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of settlements in the West Bank and the Gaza Strip a de- 
facto cancellation of the peace process. After one of its 
activists is killed in Tulkarm, HAMAS calls Arafat a “col- 
laborator”, and encourages the Palestinians to start an Inti- 
fada against the PNA. In an open court in Jericho, Pales- 
tinian officers Omar Kadumi and Ahmad Biddo are 
sentenced to 15 years and hard labor, and Abdul Hakim 
Hijja is sentenced to 10 years plus hard labor for torturing 
to death Mahmoud Jumayal (August 4); Israeli police 
order East Jerusalem PLC member, Hatem Abdel Khader 
to close his office, which is a room in his home, within 24- 
hours (August 5); Israeli Internal Security Minister 
Avigdor Kahalani allows PLC member Abdel Khader to 
open his office. The Israeli National Religious Party de- 
mands that it be consulted before any Israeli redeployment 
takes place in Hebron (August 8); Netanyahu warns that 
the peace talks with the PNA will not move forward unless 
the PNA closes down its offices in East Jerusalem (August 
11); U.S. undersecretary for Trade, Stuart Eizenstadt, ap- 
peals to Israel to expel the 100,000 illegal workers in Israel 
and hire Palestinians. The PNA denies that the Youth and 
Sports Center, the Map and Geography Deparment, and 
the Vocational Studies Institute in East Jerusalem are affil- 
iated with the PNA (August 12); in a letter to U.S. Presi- 
dent Bill Clinton, Arafat complains about Israel’s new set- 
tlements in the West Bank, Israel’s refusal to redeploy 
from Hebron and to open a safe passage between the Gaza 
Strip and the West Bank (August 15); Amnesty Interna- 
tional demands that the PNA police stop torturing and de- 
taining prisoners without charges. Arafat declares: “I will 
not tolerate torture.” (August 18): the Palestinian High 
Court orders the PNA to release 10 Birzeit University stu- 
dents jailed since March 1996 since no charges have been 
brought against them. Jordan appoints Izzat Duffash as its 
new director of Al-Aqsa Mosque. The present director 
Sheikh Mohammad Hussein is being kept by the PNA as 
the director of Al-Aqsa (August 19): reacting angrily to a 
statement made by Arnestein Overkil, head of the Tempo- 
rary International Presence (TIPH) in Hebron, that Jewish 
settlers in Hebron are provocative, spokesman of the Jew- 
ish Community in Hebron, Noam Arnon, demands the re- 
moval of the TIPH. Arafat reveals to Israeli journalists that 
the closure of the West Bank and the Gaza Strip is costing 
the PNA $6 million a day. The PNA bans for one-day, the 
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entry of Israeli goods to the Gaza Strip to protest Israel’s 
refusal to allow Palestinian goods into Israel. The Palestin- 
ian Development Company, funded by rich Palestinians 
living abroad, signs a contract with the PNA to build an 
industrial park in the Gaza Strip, entirely on the PNA-con- 
trolled side of the border (August 20); U.N. special coordi- 
nator Terje Larsen, calls on Israel to lift the closure of the 
West Bank and the Gaza Strip to prevent the financial col- 
lapse of the PNA. According to PECDAR, unemployment 
is 51 percent in the Gaza Strip and 40 percent in the West 
Bank. Minister of Local Government Saeb Erekat, is ap- 
pointed head of the Palestinian steering committee to the 
talks with Israel. Demolition crews from the Israeli Inte- 
rior Ministry destroy two Arab houses in East Jerusalem, 
allegedly built without permits (August 21); Arafat rejects 
any linkage between Israeli redeployment in Hebron and 
the PNA activities in East Jerusalem. Israeli security 
forces close down two Palestinian security service offices 
operating in East Jerusalem. Israel grants Arafat a one- 
time permit to fly in his helicopter from the Gaza Strip to 
the West Bank. Arafat will be escorted by an Israeli De- 
fense Force helicopter and will fly along the Mediterranean 
coast to Hadera and then east, to Ramallah. Nehama 
Ronen, the director-general of the Israeli Environment 
Ministry, meets with PNA representatives to discuss the 
construction of the Palestinian airport, the building of a 
flour mill in the Gaza Strip, and the handling of solid waste 
and sewage in the West Bank (August 22); the PNA con- 
fiscates a book by Professor Edward Said of Columbia 
University, which is critical of Arafat’s policies and of the 
Oslo Agreement. Mahmoud Abbas, member of the PLO 
Executive Committee and an architect of the Oslo Agree- 
ment reveals that Iran is plotting with Palestinian militant 
groups to assassinate Arafat. The PNA establishes a secur- 
ity unit to maintain peace and order at universities in the 
West Bank and the Gaza Strip (August 23); at a meeting 
with foreign diplomats, Arafat expresses his concern over 
Israel’s destruction of a Palestinian center for the disabled, 
administered by the Bourges Luc Society, a non-govern- 
ment organization in the Old City of Jerusalem; Israel 
claims that the center allegedly was built without a permit 
from the Jerusalem municipality; PLC members Hanan 
Ashrawi, Hattem Abdel Khader, Ahmad Batsh, Hassan 
Tahboub and Ahmad Qrei’ lead a march to the demolition 
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site to protest Israel’s action. Meeting with Israeli finance 
Minister Dan Meridor, PNA Minister of Economy, Trade, 
and Industry, Maher Al-Masri demands more economic 
measures for the Palestinians and lifting the closure of the 
West Bank and the Gaza Strip. Jerusalem Mayor Ehud 
Olmert boycotts the fifth World Conference of Historical 
Cities to be held in Xi’an, China because Faisal Husseini, 
the PLO official in East Jerusalem also is invited as a rep- 
resentative of the city (August 28); at a special session of 
the PLC in Ramallah, Arafat announces that Israel’s Likud 
government has declared war on the Palestinians; Arafat 
orders a one-day general strike in the West Bank and the 
Gaza Strip, appeals to all Muslims to pray at Al-Aqsa 
Mosque on Friday, and Christians to pray at the Church of 
the Holy Sepulcher on Sunday. Gunmen open fire at an 
Israeli bus traveling on the bypass road to Hebron and in- 
jure two passengers (August 29); Jordan Prime Minister 
Abdel Karim Kabariti flies to Ramallah to meet with Ara- 
fat. This is the first time an official from an Arab country 
flies directly to the West Bank, since the war of 1967. Ka- 
bariti agrees with Arafat that the expansion of settlements 
in the West Bank and the closure of the territories are ob- 
stacles to peace. Faisal Husseini, PLO official in East Jeru- 
salem, warns that Palestinians who support the peace proc- 
ess are in danger and likely to be killed by those who are 
angry with the stalled peace process (August 30); speaking 
at Balata Refugee Camp in Nablus, Arafat warns that the 
Intifada will be renewed if there is no progress in the peace 
process (September 1); in an attempt to prevent Arab resi- 
dents of East Jerusalem from leaving the city because of 
high rents, Palestinian leaders call on Palestinian landlords 
to stop increasing rents for the next three years. At a news 
conference with Arafat in Gaza, Chancellor Franz Vranit- 
zky of Austria declares that his country has offered the 
PNA $30 million in aid for development projects. The 
PNA reports that Arafat has released 120 HAMAS and 
Islamic Jihad activists from Palestinian jails in the West 
Bank and the Gaza Strip during the month of August 1995. 
Jerusalem Mayor Ehud Olmert cautions the PNA not to 
intervene in East Jerusalem’s school system (September 
3); Prime Minister Binyamin Netanyahu meets Arafat for 
the first time at the Erez checkpoint; National Infrastruture 
Minister Ariel Sharon denounces the meeting between 
Netanyahu and Arafat; Israeli Science Minister Ze’ev 
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Begin, and MK Uzi Landau declare that the meeting be- 
tween Arafat and Netanyahu “contradicts the Likud Party 
platform and the government’s guidelines.” Israeli settlers 
in the West Bank and the Gaza Strip attack Netanyahu for 
meeting with Arafat, and describe the meeting as a black 
day for all Israelis who oppose the Oslo Agreement. Arafat 
dismisses the President of the Palestinian Supreme Court, 
Amin Abdel Salam, for demanding the release of 10 Bir- 
zeit University students, who are detained by the PNA 
without any charges being brought against them. Netany- 
ahu pledges before the Likud Central Committee that there 
will never be a Palestinian state between the Mediterra- 
nean Sea and the Jordan River. David Levy, Israel’s For- 
eign Minister, warns Ireland, the current European Union 
(EU) president not to send a fact-finding delegation to the 
Orient House in East Jerusalem (September 6); Israel 
agrees to give 18,000 permits to Palestinians seeking work 
in Israel, and allows 300 trucks from the West Bank and 
the Gaza Strip to enter Israel (September 8); members of 
the Knesset Interior Committee meet with Faisal al-Hus- 
seini at the Orient House in East Jerusalem, to hear about 
problems facing the Arabs living in East Jerusalem (Sep- 
tember 9); the Israeli-Palestinian steering committee meets 
in Jericho for the first time and agree to renew negotiations 
of the civil, economic, and security sub-committees. Offi- 
cials from the Jerusalem Wakf refuse the order from the 
Jerusalem Municipality to stop the renovations in the Al- 
Marwani Mosque, located in the southwest corner of Al- 
Haram Al-Sharif. Saudi Arabia contributes $2 million for 
the renovation of old Arab homes in the Old City of Jeru- 
salem (September 10): Arab foreign ministers meeting in 
Cairo, warn that the Arab states will cancel their ties with 
Israel, if progress is not made in the peace process. The 
Arab League calls on Qatar, Oman, Tunisia, and Morocco 
to re-evaluate their relations with Israel (September 16); 
Israeli soldiers prevent Hebron residents from reopening 
20 shops and the wholesale market, closed since 1994, 
after Baruch Golstein shot and killed 29 Arab worshipers 
at Al-Ibrahimi Mosque (September 17); Israeli Defense 
Minister Yitzhak Mordechi meets with Arafat for the first 
time, for nearly four hours on the Palestinian side of the 
Erez checkpoint. Arafat declares that Mordechi’s approval 
of the construction of 1,800 units in the settlement of Mat- 
tityahu in the West Bank, is a breach of the Oslo Agree- 
vv 
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ment (September 19); the Israeli Civil Administration ap- 
proves the construction of 3,000 homes in the West 
Bank—1,400 in the settlement of Alfei Menashe; 1,160 in 
the settlement of Emmanual; over 200 homes in settle- 
ments in the Jordan Valley; 122 units in the settlement of 
Kedumim; and 16 homes, in the settlhement of Otniel. Is- 
raeli leader Yossi Sarid of MERETZ appeals to parents 
not to send their children on tours to Hebron, which are 
sponsored by the Israeli Education Ministry, saying that 
these tours are “politically motivated and foster support 
for Jewish extremists” (September 20); Egyptian Presi- 
dent Hosni Mubarak states that Netanyahu has not kept his 
promises to honor the agreements signed between Israel 
and the PNA. Mubarak predicts a repeat of the Intifada, if 
Netanyahu’s government ignores the peace agreements, 
and continues to build settlements in the West Bank. He 
states that the next uprising “won’t be limited to throwing 
stones.” Arafat, speaking to journalists after a one-hour 
meeting with Ignatz Bubis, chairman of the Central Coun- 
cil of Jews in Germany, says he has “taken to heart” Bub- 
is’s advice to be patient with Netanyahu’s new govern- 
ment. During his visit to Germany, Arafat invites German 
industrialists to invest in the West Bank and the Gaza Strip 
to help Palestinians prepare for the 2,000 anniversary of 
the birth of Jesus Christ. Palestinian youths destroy a 
plaque at the entrance of the Dome of the Rock Mosque, 
that lauds King Hussein of Jordan for his contributions to 
the cost of renovating the mosque (September 22); Israel's 
Prime Minister Netanyahu approves the opening of the 
Hasmonean Tunnel linking the Western Wall with the Via 
Dolorosa (the Way of the Cross) in the Old City of Jerusa- 
lem. Muslim leaders in Jerusalem blast the opening of the 
tunnel saying that it will damage Al-Aqsa Mosque. Pales- 
tinian youths demonstrate in East Jerusalem to protest the 
opening of the tunnel (September 25); thousands of Pales- 
tinian youths clash with Israeli soldiers at the roadblock 
south of Ramallah leading to the killing of five and wound- 
ing 240 Palestinians. PNA asks the U.N. Security Council 
to take the necessary steps to force Israel to stop the vio- 
lence and close the tunnel. King Hussein of Jordan con- 
demns the opening of the Hasmonean Tunnel and asserts 
that it undermines the structure of Al-Aqsa Mosque. Hus- 
sein calls on Israel to close the tunnel and adhere to inter- 
national agreements. Thousands of Palestinians in the 
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West Bank and the Gaza Strip clash with Israeli soldiers, 
49 are killed and more than 1,000 Palestinians are 
wounded in the cities of Ramallah, Bethlehem, Nablus, 
Hebron, and Gaza. Hundreds of angry Palestinians storm 
Joseph’s Tomb in Nablus killing six Israelis and wounding 
eight. Another four Israeli soldiers are killed in Gaza and 
30 are wounded. Israel seals off the West Bank and the 
Gaza Strip and prevents Palestinians from entering East 
Jerusalem and Israel. U.S. President Bill Clinton urges Is- 
raelis and Palestinians to end the violence and resume 
final-status negotiations. King Hussein of Jordan urges Is- 
rael to close the tunnel and recommends the formation of 
an international committee to deal with the issue. Meeting 
in Cairo, the permanent delegates to the Arab League Or- 
ganization praise the Palestinian uprising. The Arab 
League issues a statement stating that the opening of the 
tunnel in East Jerusalem is part of Israel’s conspiracy to 
destroy Al-Aqsa Mosque, obliterate Arab-Islamic land- 
marks, and create additional facts which harm the legal 
status of the city (September 26); in breaking up the dem- 
onstration at Al-Aqsa Mosque after the Friday prayers, the 
Israeli police kill three Palestinians and wound more than 
100 people (September 27); the Supreme Muslim Council 
temporarily closes Al-Haram Al-Sharif to everyone but 
Muslim worshipers (September 28); Netanyahu agrees to 
meet with U.S. President Bill Clinton in an attempt to 
bring an end to the clashes between the Palestinians and 
Israelis and to resume peace negotiations (September 30); 
meeting in Washington with U.S. President Bill Clinton, 
Arafat and Netanyahu agree to hold non-stop talks on Is- 
raeli redeployment from Hebron starting October 6 (Octo- 
ber 3); Israel allows Palestinians to travel between Area 
A and Area B in Bethlehem District. Palestinians are not 
permitted to travel to East Jerusalem and Israel. Arafat 
meets King Hassan of Morocco, the chairman of the Jeru- 
salem Committee associated with the Muslim Organiza- 
tion, to discuss Israel’s activities in East Jerusalem. PNA 
Minister of Agriculture Abd al-Jawad Saleh announces 
that the continued Israeli closure of the autonomous areas 
is costing the PNA a loss of $1.5 to $2 million a day, in 
the agricultural sector (October 4); Israel lifts the closure 
in Jenin and allows Palestinians to travel between Areas 
A and B in the Jenin District. Arafat urges Europeans to 
participate in the talks between Israel and the PNA. He- 
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bron has been under curfew for ten days (October 5); ne- 
gotiations between Israel and the PNA on redeployment in 
Hebron, resumes today at the Erez crossing between Israel 
and the Gaza Strip. Israel’s Defense Minister Yitzhak 
Mordechai lifts the curfew in Hebron for four hours to 
enable residents to shop for food. Qatar decides to post- 
pone the opening of a trade office in Israel pending the 
resolution of all Arab-Israeli problems (October 6); after 
meeting with U.S. Secretary of State Warren Christopher, 
Arafat states that he is not interested in changing the agree- 
ment with Israel regarding redeployment in Hebron. He 
reiterates that the PNA wants precise implementation of 
the Oslo Two Agreement. Israel allows 2,000 Palestinian 
laborers from the Gaza Strip to work in the Erez Industrial 
Zone, which is located between Israel and Gaza. U.S. Pres- 
ident Bill Clinton hails the resumption of talks between 
Israel and the PNA. Irish Foreign Minister Dick Spring, 
whose country holds the current European Union presi- 
dency, arrives in Israel/Palestine to secure a role for the 
European Union in the peace process and to see that the 
Middle East Peace Process continues (October 7); Israel's 
President Ezer Weizman meets Arafat at his Caesarea villa 
in northern Israel. This is Arafat's second trip to Israel. 
In November 1995, Arafat secretly visited Leah Rabin to 
express his condolences after Yitzhak Rabin’s assassina- 
tion. U.S. Secretary of State Warren Christopher meets 
David Levy, Israel’s Foreign Minister, and urges him to 
facilitate trade and export between the West Bank and the 
Gaza Strip to demonstrate that Israel is sincere about the 
peace process (October 8); Israel eases the closure of the 
territories and allows 35,000 Palestinians to work in Israel. 
Only married men and those over the age of 29 are permit- 
ted entry to Israel (October 10); the Supreme Muslim 
Council agrees to open Al-Haram Al-Sharif. Israel lifts the 
closure between Area A and Area B in the West Bank, 
with the exception of the city of Nablus (October 13); Ara- 
fat meets King Hussein of Jordan in Jericho. This is the 
first official visit by an Arab leader to the West Bank since 
OG October) 


Introduction 


The land area of Palestine. 26,320 square kilometers, is located on the 
western side of the continent of Asia. It is bounded by Lebanon and 
Syria on the north, Egypt’s Sinai Peninsula and Jordan’s Gulf of Aqaba 
on the south and southwest, the Jordan River and the Hashemite King- 
dom of Jordan on the east, and the Mediterranean Sea on the west. Geo- 
graphically, Palestine is divided into four distinct regions. One is the 
highly developed and fertile coastal plains, which extend along the Med- 
iterranean from Lebanon on the north to the Gaza Strip in the south. 
This area is known for its citrus fruits. The dry hilly mountains, known 
also by the biblical name Judea and Samaria, are planted with olive, fig, 
plum, almond, and apricot trees, as well as agricultural produce of 
wheat, barley, lentils, vegetables, grapes, cucumbers, and tomatoes. The 
Jordan Valley, rich in citrus and tropical fruits, lies about 1,300 feet 
below sea level, and is irrigated by the Jordan River, which flows 
through the valley, linking the Sea of Galilee to the north with the Dead 
Sea to the south. The Negen Desert region comprises almost half the 
land of Palestine. The northern part of the Negen is relatively fertile, 
and is used for agricultural purposes, while the southern half is barren, 
uninhabited desert. 

Palestine, synonymous to many people with the holy land, is the 
home of the three monotheistic religions of Judaism, Christianity, and 
Islam. Historically, Palestine and/or the Land of Canaan was controlled 
by many peoples. During the 20th century B.C., the Canaanites, who 
were ruled periodically by the Egyptians, settled in the Land of Canaan. 
In the 12th century B.C., the Israelites invaded Palestine, and estab- 
lished the kingdom of Israel, which lasted for two centuries before it 
was divided into the kingdom of Israel in the north and the kingdom of 
Judah in the south. Palestine, thereafter, was ruled in turn by the Assyr- 
ians, the Babylonians, the Persians, the Greeks, the Hasmoneans, the 
Romans, and the Byzantines or Greek Christians, who controlled Pales- 
tine from Constantinople. Between 638 A.D. until World War I (the 
exception being 1099-1187, when the Crusaders were in control), Pal- 
estine was ruled by Arab and Muslim Caliphates: the Rashidun, the 
Umayyads, the Abbasids, the Suljuks, the Tater and Moguls, the Mam- 
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luks, and the Ottoman Turks. Prior to World War I, Palestine consisted 
of several parts of the former Ottoman province of Beirut and Jeru- 
salem. 

The inhabitants of Palestine supported Sharif Hussein’s revolt against 
the Turks, and backed the Allies during World War I in return for their 
independence. Unbeknownst to them, however, Britain, France. and 
Russia had secretly reached consensus in the Sykes-Picot Agreement 
of 1916 to place Palestine and the holy places under an “international 
administration.” Moreover, the British secretary of state for Foreign Af- 
fairs, Lord Arthur Balfour, had sent a letter to Edmond de Rothschild 
on November 2, 1917, known as the Balfour Declaration. It stated: 


His Majesty’s Government views with favor the establishment in Palestine 
of a national home for the Jewish people, and will use their best endeav- 
ours to facilitate the achievement of this objective, it being clearly under- 
stood that nothing shall be done which may prejudice the civil and reli- 
gious rights of existing non-Jewish communities in Palestine, or the rights 
and political status enjoyed by Jews in any other country.! 


The Allies repudiated their promises to the Arabs, and after World 
War I, the League of Nations designated Britain as the mandatory power 
over Palestine. The Palestinians denounced Great Britain's decision to 
integrate the Balfour Declaration into the mandate system, and through- 
out the first half of the 20th century, they waged an armed revolt against 
both the British policies and the Zionists’ plan to transform Palestine 
into a Jewish state. 

Britain decided on February 14, 1947, to refer the Palestine question 
to the United Nations. After a long debate, the U.N. General Assembly 
recommended the partition of Palestine into an Arab state and a Jewish 
state, and for Jerusalem and its environs to be administered by the 
United Nations. The majority of Jews in Palestine accepted the U.N. 
partition plan, whereas the Palestinians rejected it because they viewed 
it as a violation of their self-determination and an infringement on their 
rights. The Palestinians in 1947 owned 90 percent of the land in Pales- 
tine, and constituted the majority of the population. 

Fighting between Palestinian and Jewish military forces intensified 
after the U.N. partition plan, as each side attempted to strengthen its 
position before the British mandate ended on May 15, 1948. Jewish 
military forces, during March and April, 1948, occupied many Arab 
villages along the coast, and the cities of Haifa, Jaffa, Tiberias, and 
Safad. Their objectives for doing so were clear: 


. .. to gain control of the area allotted to the Jewish state and defend 
its borders and those of the blocs of Jewish settlements and such Jewish 
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population as were outside those borders, against a regular or pararegular 
enemy operating from bases outside or inside the area of the Jewish State.2 


Thousands of Palestinian civilians fled their homes into the neighbor- 
ing countries before the Arab-Israeli War officially started on May 15, 
1948. At the end of the war, Israel controlled 77 percent of Palestine, 
nearly 25 percent more land than they were granted by the U.N. Partition 
Plan of 1947. Palestine was dismembered, and about 700,000 Palestin- 
ians fled their homes and became refugees.? The parts of Palestine that 
remained under Arab control were later designated the West Bank, in- 
cluding East Jerusalem and the Gaza Strip. 


The West Bank and the Gaza Strip: A Brief Profile 


The land of the West Bank and the Gaza Strip is about 6,000 square 
kilometers. The West Bank is divided into four geographical areas. The 
northern area is composed of the Nablus mountains and the coastal plain 
areas that include the towns of Jenin, Tulkarm, Qalqilya, and Nablus. 
This is a fertile region famous for it citrus fruits, melons, and a wide 
array of vegetables. The city of Nablus is the largest commercial and 
industrial center in this region, where soap, oils, matches, sweets, and 
building materials are produced. The central region, which includes the 
towns of Ramallah, al-Bireh, Birzeit, and East Jerusalem, is a fertile 
agricultural area that receives sufficient rainfall. The southern region 
includes the towns of Bethlehem, Hebron, Halhul, Dura, and Yatta. The 
city of Hebron is also the largest commercial and industrial center. 
Moreover, it is the location of Al-Haram Al-Ibrahimi Mosque (the Cave 
of Machpela), where the patriarchs are entombed. 

The Gaza Strip region lies in the southern part of the coastal plain. It 
is about 45 kilometers long and eight kilometers wide, comprising an 
area of 363 square kilometers. The Gaza Strip’s main exports are citrus 
fruits, vegetables and an abundant supply of cheap labor. 

After the war of 1948, the West Bank was severed from Palestine and 
became an isolated area, boxed in between Israel and Transjordan. It 
was formally annexed into Transjordan on April 24, 1950, and became 
the western region of the Hashemite kingdom of Jordan. The govern- 
ment of Jordan listed the population of the West Bank in 1952 as 
742,289, distributed as follows: 301,402 persons resided in the district 
of Jerusalem; 315,236 lived in the district of Nablus; and 125,651 per- 
sons inhabited the district of Hebron.‘ 

The union between the West Bank and Jordan from 1950 until 1967 
rendered the West Bank economy subservient to the Jordanian economy, 
and mainly dependent on agriculture, tourism, services, the exports of 
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fruits, stone, olive oil, and remittances from Palestinian relatives work- 
ing in the Arab Gulf countries. There was, however, a modest growth in 
industry that involved the manufacture of consumer goods in the major 
towns of the West Bank. East Jerusalem, Hebron, Bethlehem, Ramallah 
and Nablus became important trade centers, and were notable for their 
important craft industries, such as glasswork, embroidery, and mother- 
of-pearl artifacts. Some light industries produced matches, textiles, 
shoes, beverages, tobacco, furniture, soap, and processed olive oil. 

The Gaza Strip, prior to 1948, was an important port and commercial 
center for Palestine. lt was part of the province of Gaza, an area com- 
prising the districts of Gaza and Beer al-Sab’e. The population of the 
Gaza district in 1946 was estimated at 75,000. After the Arab-Israeli 
War of 1948, the population increased to 225,000 people due to the 
influx of about 150,000 Palestinians who fled their homes in Palestine 
to settle in the Gaza Strip. 

After the war of 1948, the Gaza Strip was detached from Palestine 
and the West Bank, and was ruled by Egypt, pending the final settlement 
of the Palestine problem. From 1948 to 1967, the Egyptian administra- 
tion neglected the Gaza Strip and treated it as a separate economic unit. 
The largest economic activity in the Gaza Strip was agriculture, which 
provided 30 percent to 40 percent of the employment opportunities. 
Agricultural products, such as citrus fruits, dates, barley, wheat, mel- 
ons, vegetables, livestock, meat, milk, fish, and eggs, accounted for 90 
percent of all exports. Industry in the Gaza Strip was underdeveloped 
and limited to citrus packing, citrus products, bottling and small tra- 
ditional crafts workshops, such as pottery and the weaving of carpets 
and textiles. 

Worldwide, the Palestinian population in 1995 is estimated to be 
about 6.5 million, distributed as follows: the West Bank. including East 
Jerusalem, has 1.25 million; the Gaza Strip 880,000; Israel 810,000; 
Jordan 2.17 million; Lebanon 395,000; Syria 360,000: the Arab States 
517,000; and 500,000 Palestinians dispersed in the rest of the world. 
The Palestinians who live in the West Bank and the Gaza Strip constitute 
about 31 percent of the Palestinian population: 19 percent in the West 
Bank and East Jerusalem, and 12 percent in the Gaza Strip. Another 31 
percent live in Jordan; 20 percent in the Arab countries; 13 percent in 
Israel; and the remainder are scattered throughout the world.® 

The Palestinians in the West Bank and the Gaza Strip are relatively 
young. In the West Bank, more than 50 percent of the population is 
under the age of 15, while in the Gaza Strip, about 73 percent of the 
population is under 15, It is estimated that 97 percent of the population 
residing in the Occupied Territories and the autonomous areas are Mus- 
lims, and 3 percent are Christians, who belong to more than 15 different 
denominations. The largest Christian communities are the Greek Ortho- 
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dox, the Latins, and the Greek Catholics. A Samaritan community of 
approximately 400 persons live in Nablus. 

The West Bank has approximately 450 villages, and the majority of 
the population is peasants engaged in agriculture. In the Gaza Strip, 
there are only nine villages, and the majority of the population resides 
in cities and refugee camps. It is estimated that 62 percent of the Pales- 
tinians in the West Bank reside in rural areas, and one-third of the total 
population lives in refugee camps. while 75 percent to 80 percent of the 
population in the Gaza Strip is urban dwellers, and two-thirds live in 
refugee camps.’ 


The Israeli Occupation of the West Bank and the Gaza Strip 


After the war of 1967, Israel introduced policies and military orders 
which enabled it to assume total control of the West Bank, East Jerusa- 
lem, and the Gaza Strip. 

Apart from the process to unify Jerusalem which was officially de- 
clared the capital of Israel, the government embarked on establishing 
exclusive Jewish settlements in all of the Occupied Territories. On June 
28, 1967, three weeks after the war, the Israeli Government, expropri- 
ated 30 percent of the total land area of East Jerusalem in order to re- 
store and develop the Jewish Quarter in the Old City. They also built 
high-rise Jewish residential communities in East Jerusalem to ensure 
permanent Israeli control over both the east and the west parts of the 
city. Currently, there are 160,000 Jews residing in and around East Jeru- 
salem, while the Palestinian population in East Jerusalem is 156,000. 
Moreover, the Israeli government adopted a provision of a 19th-century 
Turkish land law; declaring itself the successor of the Turkish-Ottoman 
Empire, the government decreed that between 55 percent and 65 percent 
of the land in the West Bank and the Gaza Strip was “state domain,” or 
public land, and was to be available for Jewish settlements. Since 1967, 
the Israelis have built 194 Jewish settlements in the West Bank (includ- 
ing East Jerusalem), and the Gaza Strip, and have seized approximately 
40 percent of the land in the former and 30 percent of the later.* 

The Palestinians recognize that settlements are the most threatening 
consequence of the Israeli occupation. Whereas the occupation intended 
to govern and rule, the settlements seek to transform. Regardless of their 
location, size, or purpose, the settlements are perceived as illegal, pro- 
vocative and in violation of the Fourth Geneva Convention.’ Palestinian 
sentiment toward the settlements has been expressed through numerous 
demonstrations and protests, creating an atmosphere of frustration and 
anxiety among the people in the Occupied Territories. 

Israeli economic policies since 1967 have included the expropriation 
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of cultivatable Arab land for military and settlement purposes; the con- 
trol of scarce underground water resources; stringent measures imposed 
on the import of raw materials and on the export of products from the 
West Bank and the Gaza Strip; and as a by product, the absorption of 
the Palestinian labor force into the Israeli economy. Under the Israeli 
occupation, Palestinian agricultural productivity declined, and the Pal- 
estinian peasant was transformed into a wage laborer. The contributing 
factors to this were the inability of the Palestinian peasant to compete 
with Israeli agricultural produce, which the government subsidized, the 
scarcity of capital for mechanization, and Israeli and Jordanian mea- 
sures against the produce of the Occupied Territories.'° 

Industry in the Occupied Territories also remained minimal and 
underdeveloped. This is attributed to the saving practices of the Palestin- 
ians, the lack of investment in the industrial infrastructure, the lack 
of protection from Israeli imports that flooded the market, the heavy 
taxation that Israel imposed on equipment, the lack of credit facilities 
(all Arab and international banks were closed after the war of 1967). 
and Israel’s unwillingness to extend credit to the Palestinians. Conse- 
quently, many Palestinians from the West Bank and the Gaza Strip were 
forced to seek employment in Israel and/or to emigrate to Jordan and 
the Arab countries. Thus, the industrial base of the Occupied Territories 
has been restricted to the processing of olive oil, stone quarrying, the 
manufacturing of cigarettes, plastics, chocolates, candy, shoes, clothes, 
and pharmaceuticals, The Occupied Territories became an important 
and protected export market for Israeli goods.'' Israeli capitalists were 
encouraged to exploit the Occupied Territories by subcontracting to 
small Palestinian factories and workshops. This. however, has not been 
as extensive as was expected, due to the political instability of the area. 

The legal status and autonomy of the institutions of higher education 
also changed under the Israeli occupation. In July 1980, the military 
government issued military order No. 845, which brought the universi- 
ties in the Occupied Territories under its direct supervision, and placed 
them in the same category as schools. This law increased the power of 
the Israeli officer of education to include control over who could be a 
student, a teacher, or a staff member at a university. The Israeli educa- 
tional officer also had the power to censor all textbooks and scientific 
and social periodicals, prevent publications from reaching the universi- 
ties, and cancel teaching certificates issued to anyone convicted of a 
security offense.'° Moreover, universities and institutions of higher edu- 
cation were required to obtain an operating permit, valid for one year, 
from the Israeli authorities. 

In November 1981, Professor Menahem Milson was appointed the 
head of the Israeli Civil Administration to provide a facade of non- 
military rule in the Occupied Territories. However, the Civil Administra- 
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tion proceeded to issue military orders requiring prior approval on every 
activity undertaken by the Palestinian municipal councils, and placing 
the day-to-day civilian municipal responsibilities under the direct con- 
trol of Israeli authorities. Municipal committees headed by Israeli army 
officials were appointed in the West Bank cities of Ramallah, al-Bireh, 
and Hebron after the pro-PLO mayors, who were elected in 1976, re- 
fused to cooperate and were dismissed. The Israeli Administration also 
encouraged the establishment of the Village League Associations as po- 
litical opposition to the PLO in rural areas. 


Palestinian-Jordanian Relations: Post 1967 


The occupation of the West Bank and the Gaza Strip by Israel in 1967 
ended the Jordanian, as well as the Egyptian, rule over these territories. 
Jordan, however, through its “open bridge” policy, provided most Pal- 
estinians with the lifeline so desperately needed to the Arab world. For 
example, funds from the Arab countries to support Palestinian stead fast- 
ness in the Occupied Territories were channeled through the Jordanian 
government, until the Arab League in 1974 officially recognized the 
PLO as the sole representative of the Palestinian people and entrusted it 
with Palestinian affairs. Jordan also maintained a close relationship with 
the Palestinians in the Occupied Territories, particularly the West Bank, 
through its own financial support. It contributed 25 percent to the bud- 
gets of the West Bank municipalities, and paid the salaries of approxi- 
mately 9,000 Palestinian officials, including Wagf employees, teachers, 
lawyers, and Shari’a court judges. Many West Bank public institutions, 
such as clinics, hospitals, schools, charitable organizations, and Shari'a 
courts also were subsidized by the government of Jordan. 

Changes in Jordanian-Palestinian relations occurred when a pro-PLO 
leadership was elected in 1976, to the municipal councils in the Occu- 
pied Territories. The newly elected Palestinian mayors represented a 
major change from the traditional pro-Jordanian leadership that had 
dominated Palestinian politics. They epitomized youth and struggle, and 
were all pro-PLO supporters. The similarities that prevailed among the 
mayors encouraged a consensus among the Palestinians who demanded 
an end to the Israeli occupation and the establishment of a Palestinian 
state in the West Bank and the Gaza Strip under the leadership of the 
PLO. 

Jordan continued to support the Palestinians despite the wave of anti- 
Jordanian sentiments that swept the Occupied Territories immediately 
after the suspension of political coordination between Hussein and Ara- 
fat in February 1986. The rift between the PLO and Jordan widened on 
March 27, 1986, when the Jordanian SS of Representatives approved 
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a plan to enlarge the 60-member body of the Jordanian parliament. Ac- 
cording to the plan, Jordan would have 65 representatives, the West 
Bank 56 representatives, and the Palestinian refugee camps in Jordan 
nine. The reason for this change was to enable Jordan to claim that its 
parliament represented the Palestinians. Consequently, Hussein could 
rely on these Palestinian representatives in his parliament to substitute 
for the PLO in any future peace talks. 

Relations between the PLO and Jordan deteriorated in July 1986, 
when Jordan ordered the closure of 25 PLO offices in Amman, and 
expelled Arafat’s deputy, Khalil al-Wazir from Jordan. In early August 
1986, Jordan announced a five-year economic and social development 
plan to support Palestinian steadfastness in the Occupied Territories. 
The plan had a budget of $1.3 billion, which Jordan hoped to receive 
from the United States, European countries, Japan, and possibly some 
Arab countries. The objectives of the plan were to limit Palestinian emi- 
gration and to strengthen the Palestinian attachment to the land by pro- 
moting health, housing construction, agriculture, industry, education, 
and social development in the Occupied Territories. 

PLO supporters rejected the Jordanian development plan for the Oc- 
cupied Territories. They regarded Hussein’s initiative as a scheme, coor- 
dinated with Israel, to erode the influence of the PLO as the sole repre- 
sentative of the Palestinian people, and to create de facto recognition of 
Jordan’s right to administer the affairs of the Palestinians. while Israel 
maintained its military installations and Jewish settlements in the Occu- 
pied Territories. However, PLO sympathizers avoided an open confron- 
tation with Jordan and its supporters, in the hope that political coordina- 
tion between Hussein and Arafat would eventually be restored. They 
also knew many Palestinians in the Occupied Territories believed that, 
in the absence of a negotiated settlement, a major plan to develop the 
Occupied Territories would be beneficial. Moreover, PLO supporters 
knew Jordan remained the only geographical bridge the Palestinians 
under occupation had to the Arab world. 

After the outbreak of the Intifada, King Hussein decided on July 31, 
1988, to sever his country’s legal and administrative ties with the West 
Bank. He dissolved the Jordanian Lower House of Parliament, half of 
which was made up of West Bank Palestinians; canceled the $1.3 billion 
five-year development plan; canceled the payments of all salaries given 
to West Bank Palestinian officials, with the exception of the Wagf (reli- 
gious endowments); and terminated Jordanian citizenship for all Pales- 
tinians living in the Occupied Territories, allowing them only a tempo- 
rary Jordanian passport valid for two years. This break meant that the 
Jordanian option was no longer a feasible alternative to a Palestinian 
state, and that Jordan was no longer a viable partner to any negotiations 
with Israel regarding the future of the West Bank and the Gaza Strip. 
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The start of the Intifada or uprising has been linked to a spontaneous 
chain of incidents in the West Bank and the Gaza Strip between October 
and December 1987: the death of seven Palestinians in the Gaza Strip 
in early October; the shooting of a student at Bethlehem University on 
November 1; the glider air-raid attack by Palestinian commandos from 
Lebanon on Qiryat Shmoneh in Israel; the Arab states apathy toward 
the PLO and the Palestinian problem during the Amman Summit of 
November 8-11, 1987; and the road accident in the Gaza Strip on De- 
cember 9, when an Israeli truck driver ran into a car, killing four Pales- 
tinians. All these factors played an important role in igniting the Inti- 
fada. However, it is simplistic to try to analyze the causes, the political 
direction, and the magnitude of the consequences of the Intifada on the 
basis of these events. 

The causes of the Intifada are deeply rooted in the social, demo- 
graphic, economic, and political policies and practices of the Israeli oc- 
cupation. It represents the cumulative effects of an occupation that 
began in 1967, and led to the humiliation of the Palestinians on a daily 
basis: the incessant identity card checks and body searches by border 
police and soldiers at roadblocks and city streets; the house searches; 
the arrests of relatives; the refusal to grant family reunification permits 
to relatives stranded in the Arab world; collective punishment mani- 
fested in such acts as the demolition of houses and the sealing-off of 
rooms; the confiscation of land; deportations; the closure of schools and 
universities for three to six months at a time; the squalor of the refugee 
camps, particularly in the Gaza Strip. From these conditions and viola- 
tions of an occupied people emerged the frustrations and humiliations, 
that opened up Pandora’s box and began the Intifada. 

The Palestinian uprising is a historic development, but it is not with- 
out precedent in the Palestinian struggle for nation-building. Since 
1948, the Palestinians in the Occupied Territories, Lebanon, Syria, Jor- 
dan, Kuwait, and elsewhere have been struggling for the liberation of 
Palestine. The Intifada, however, epitomized the crux of the Palestinian- 
Israeli conflict and shifted the center of gravity of Palestinian politics 
from the Arab countries to the Occupied Territories. 

The Intifada crystalized the significance of Palestinian unity. An 
ethos of national service and self-reliance developed and new communal 
organizations evolved. Moreover, all sectors of Palestinian society in 
the Occupied Territories adhered to the commands and strategies of the 
Unified National Leadership of the Uprising (UNLU), the Palestinian 
underground leadership that organized and directed the Intifada. For ex- 
ample, merchants closed their shops during strike days; landlords re- 
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free for a number of months because of the poor economic conditions; 
contributions were also collected by youths and distributed anony- 
mously to impoverished families; and neighborhood support commit- 
tees for education were organized when the Israelis closed down the 
schools. It soon became apparent that a young and determined leader- 
ship that had grown up under the occupation was assuming control of 
the Occupied Territories. The UNLU, through the establishment of pop- 
ular committees, challenged the authority of the Israeli occupational 
forces, and marginalized the power and control of the traditional leaders 
and the Village League Associations. 

The Palestinian struggle during the Intifada also became economic. 
The UNLU ordered the Palestinians to stop paying taxes to the Israelis, 
and reiterated “no taxation without representation.” Israeli authorities 
retaliated: In order for a Palestinian to receive a license or permit of any 
kind, such as a driver’s license, a construction permit, or an import or 
export license, the individual had to present a document showing he had 
paid his taxes. Israeli taxmen raided the shops and homes of merchants 
to force them to pay their taxes, which increasingly were used to support 
the escalating cost of the occupation. At roadblocks the army often 
would impound vehicles belonging to tax dodgers and confiscate their 
identity cards. Moreover, villages and towns in which residents refused 
to pay taxes were subjected to economic sanctions. For example, the 
town of Beit Sahur, near Bethlehem. was closed off, isolated, and its 
residents prevented from working and cultivating their fields. They also 
were prevented from exporting their produce to Jordan. 

The UNLU encouraged the Palestinians in the Occupied Territories to 
develop a domestic economy. Palestinian workers, employed by Israeli 
businesses and farms, were encouraged to cultivate their own land to 
raise chickens and rabbits, and to increase their home sewing and knit- 
ting. They were urged to restrict their purchases of consumer and luxury 
items, such as cars and electrical equipment, and instead to buy more 
basic foodstuffs such as rice, sugar, flour, canned food, and powdered 
milk in huge quantities at wholesale prices. This foray in self-suffi- 
ciency grew in conjunction with a boycott of Israeli products. Israeli- 
made goods were banned from shops, and in lieu of these products, the 
Palestinians encouraged their own small-scale enterprises, which began 
to work overtime and nights to produce enough for the local market. 

The “Green Line,” or the physical boundary of pre-1967 that sepa- 
rated the Israelis and Palestinians, also became a social-psychological 
barrier. Israelis avoided the Occupied Territories. and no longer fre- 
quented Palestinian vegetable markets and shops. Most significantly, the 
Intifada illustrated the fact that East Jerusalem could not be separated 
from the West Bank. Israel had officially annexed East Jerusalem and 
had consistently publicized the peaceful co-existence between the city’s 
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Palestinian and Israeli residents. The uprising effectively destroyed this 
co-existence myth, and proved beyond doubt that East Jerusalem was 
part of the Occupied Territories and inseparable from it. 

The Palestinians, who were citizens of Israel, supported the Intifada 
by observing strike days, demonstrating, and collecting contributions 
for West Bank and Gaza Strip hospitals. This show of solidarity by the 
Arab minority in Israel, with their Palestinian brothers and sisters in the 
Occupied Territories, astonished many Israelis. They feared that the 
Arab minority would emerge as an organized national entity that would 
jeopardize the internal security of Israel. Likud Knesset member Haim 
Kaufman went so far as to suggest reimposing the military government 
of the 1950s and early 1960s on the Arab population in northern Israel. 


The Peace Process 


The historic concessions made by the PLO in November and December 
of 1988—when it accepted U.N. Resolutions 242 and 338, which recog- 
nized Israel's right to exist within secure borders, and rejected terror- 
ism—would not have been possible without the Intifada and the 
UNLU’s political pragmatism. 

This landmark change in policy by the PLO was ignored by Israel. 
Nevertheless, more than 100 nations recognized the November 15, 1988, 
declaration of Palestinian statehood, and the PLO acceptance of the 
principle of a two-states solution—an Arab and Jewish state within Pal- 
estine. Israel became increasingly isolated after U.S. officials in Tunis 
held talks with PLO representatives, ending a 14-year boycott. Pressure 
at home and abroad forced Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir to respond 
to the Palestinian peace initiative. 

On May 14, 1989, the Israeli cabinet approved the Shamir-Rabin 
plan, which offered the Palestinians in the Occupied Territories “free 
and democratic” elections. The elected Palestinian delegation would ne- 
gotiate with Israel a five-year transitional period to restructure the ad- 
ministration of the Occupied Territories and, at a later stage, beginning 
no later than the third year, to negotiate a “permanent” solution to the 
Palestinian-Israeli conflict. The Palestinians categorically rejected the 
plan because it excluded the PLO, the Palestinians from East Jerusalem, 
and the establishment of a Palestinian state. Palestinians expressed in- 
dignation at Israel’s threat that there would be no elections before the 
end of the Intifada and that Jewish settlements would continue to be 
built, and that stricter measures would be used if the Palestinians did 
not accept the Shamir-Rabin plan. 

The Palestinians and Israelis were locked in a stalemate. President 
Hosni Mubarak of Egypt proposed on Sopranos 15, 1989, a 10-point 
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peace initiative to persuade Israel and the Palestinians to begin direct 
negotiations of the Shamir-Rabin plan. Mubarak urged Israel to accept 
international supervision of the proposed elections and Israeli Defense 
Forces withdrawal from the balloting areas. He also encouraged Israel 
to stop settlement activities, accept the participation of Palestinians 
from East Jerusalem, and implement the exchange of territory for peace. 
The Israeli government denounced Mubarak’s initiative and dismissed 
it as another attempt to bluff Israel into recognizing the PLO. 

President George Bush seized the opportunity after the Allies’ victory 
over Iraq in the Gulf War, and committed the United States on March 6, 
1991, to a settlement of the Arab-Israeli conflict based on U.N. Resolu- 
tions 242 and 338. It took Secretary of State James Baker eight trips to 
the Middle East in seven months to organize, together with Russia, an 
international peace conference on the Middle East to be held in Madrid 
on October 30, 1991. 

History was made when Israel, Syria, Lebanon, Egypt, Jordan, and 
the Palestinians attended the Madrid Middle East Peace Conference. At 
the conference, the Palestinian delegation was treated equally. Although 
there was no Palestinian flag at the table, Dr. Haider Abd al-Shafi, head 
of the Palestinian delegation was given equal time to present the Pales- 
tinian position. He openly accepted Israel’s offer of autonomy, sup- 
ported a confederation between Jordan and an independent Palestine, 
and called on the United States and Russia, co-sponsors of the confer- 
ence, to directly or through the offices of the United Nations place the 
Occupied Territories under their trusteeship, pending a final settlement 
to the Palestinian-Israeli dispute. 

The Madrid Peace Conference was followed by direct bilateral talks 
between Israel and the Palestinians on November 3, 1991. During the 
first round of talks in Madrid, the Israeli delegation agreed that negotia- 
tions would be conducted along two tracks: Palestinian-Israeli and Jor- 
danian-Israeli. Furthermore, the delegates agreed that all future negotia- 
tions would be based on U.N. Resolutions 242 and 338. 

The second round of bilateral talks was held in Washington on De- 
cember 10-17, 1991. The heads of the Palestinian, Jordanian, and Israeli 
delegations disagreed on the principle of two-track negotiations, and 
held the talks in the corridors of the State Department. 

The Palestinian and Arab delegations delayed their participation in 
the third round of the peace talks, to protest the deportation of 12 Pales- 
tinians by Israel, and the Jewish settlers’ occupation of Arab homes in 
the village of Silwan, near Jerusalem. Nevertheless, the round began on 
January 13, and ended on January 16, 1992. In this round, the Palestin- 
ian delegation submitted to the Israelis a model for a Palestinian Interim 
Self-Governing Authority (PISGA), based on free elections under inter- 
national supervision. The Israelis dismissed the concept of the PISGA. 
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However, an agreement was reached on the principle of two-track nego- 
tiations. Accordingly, the Palestinian track would consist of nine Pales- 
tinians and two Jordanians, and the Jordanian track would comprise nine 
Jordanians and two Palestinians. Under the terms of the agreement, each 
round would open and close with a general meeting of 13 Israelis, 11 
Jordanians, and eight Palestinian delegates. 

The Palestinian delegation was prevented from participating in the 
Multilateral Conference held in Moscow on January 28, 1992, because 
the delegation included representatives from East Jerusalem and the di- 
aspora. However, the co-sponsors of the conference agreed that, in the 
future, Palestinian delegations to the economic development and refugee 
working groups could include Palestinians from the diaspora. 

During the fourth round of the bilateral peace talks, the Israeli and 
Palestinian negotiators exchanged documents. The Israeli document em- 
phasized that the Palestinian interim self-government would deal with 
the people, not with the status of the Occupied Territories. The docu- 
ment stated that the Israeli army would continue to be responsible for 
security, and that settlement activities would continue in the Occupied 
Territories. The Palestinian document maintained that representatives of 
the PISGA, as a transitional phase to Palestinian self-determination, 
would be elected by the Palestinians, and that the PISGA would have 
legislative, executive, and judiciary powers. 

At the fifth round of bilateral talks held in Washington between April 
27-30, 1992, the Israelis proposed municipal elections in the Occupied 
Territories “as a pilot stage,” and also suggested their willingness to 
hand over the administration of health services to the Palestinians. The 
Israeli proposal was rejected, and the Palestinians insisted that elections 
for the PISGA members be held before anything else. After the talks, 
the Palestinian negotiating team met with Chairman Arafat in Amman, 
Jordan, and the relationship between the Palestinian delegation and the 
PLO became increasingly open and public. 

The Israeli delegation, under the auspices of a Labor government 
headed by Yitzhak Rabin, attended the sixth round of the bilateral peace 
talks in Washington between August 24 and September 24, 1992. The 
delegates presented the Palestinians with a document dated August 20, 
1992, entitled “The Administrative Council of the Interim Self-Govern- 
ment Arrangements: An Outline.” In this document, Israel proposed the 
election of 15 Palestinian Administrative Council members, who would 
be responsible for administrative and functional duties in the Occupied 
Territories. The Palestinian delegation, however, insisted on the applica- 
tion of U.N. Resolution 242 to the entire peace process, and on Septem- 
ber 1, 1992, handed the Israeli delegation a document called “Draft 
Proposal: Framework Agreements for Palestinian Interim Self-Govern- 
ment.” In this document, the Ba are deruanided international pro- 
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tection during the proposed interim period, and insisted that the PISGA 
have authority over all the Palestinians, including those in East Jerusa- 
lem, and control over all economic activities and movements to and 
from the Occupied Territories. 

Two weeks prior to the U.S. presidential elections, the seventh round 
of bilateral talks were held in Washington. At this round, the Israeli 
delegation demanded that all negotiations with the Palestinians be lim- 
ited to the details of the proposed self-government arrangements. The 
Palestinians, in turn, rejected the Israeli model of self-government be- 
cause it would lead to the establishment of a “dual judicial system” in 
the Occupied Territories. The Palestinians demanded assurances from 
the Israeli delegation that U.N. Resolution 242 would be applicable to 
both the interim period and the permanent status of the negotiations. 

Frustrations intensified as Israel continued its oppressive policies in 
the Occupied Territories, and both the bilateral and the multilateral 
peace talks failed to move forward. The PLO decided to send only four 
delegates to attend the eighth round of the bilateral peace talks. At this 
round, held in Washington between December 7-17, 1992, the Israeli 
delegation presented the Palestinians with a document dated December 
14, 1992, entitled: “Informal Compilation of Israeli Ideas on the Con- 
cept of the Interim Self-Government Arrangements.” The document di- 
vided the Occupied Territories into five parts: East Jerusalem, Israeli 
settlements, and Israeli military encampments would be under Israeli 
Jurisdiction; Palestinian localities would be under Palestinian control: 
and state land would be jointly administered by both Israelis and Pales- 
tinians. 

Palestinian and Arab negotiators delayed their arrival in Washington 
for the ninth round of the bilateral peace talks to protest the deportation 
of 415 Palestinians by Israel to Lebanon on December 16, 1992. The 
deportees were accused of being members of HAMAS and other Islamic 
organizations, and were thought to be responsible for the killing of an 
Israeli soldier. The Palestinian delegation finally agreed to attend the 
ninth round, which began on April 27, 1993, following Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Rabin’s statement that “massive deportations were not govern- 
mental policy”, and the United States showed a willingness to assume 
the role of full partner in the peace talks. Moreover, Israel announced 
that it was willing to accept Faisal al-Husseini (PLO member from East 
Jerusalem) as the official leader of the Palestinian delegation, and to 
allow the return of 30 Palestinians deported from the Occupied Territor- 
ies between 1967 and 1987. During this round, which also took place in 
Washington, the Israelis submitted to the Palestinian delegation on May 
6 an interim proposal for self-rule. The Palestinian negotiators rejected 
the document because it did not contain anything new. Consequently, 
Arafat decided to protest what he perceived as unfulfilled promises, and 
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did not send the Palestinian delegates to the three working committees 
on Palestinan self-rule, land and water, and human rights. He also re- 
duced the number of Palestinian delegates to the 10th and 11th rounds 
of the bilateral peace talks, which ended in late August without any 
progress. However, Arafat did not want to be blamed for the collapse of 
the peace talks, and on June 11, 1993, agreed to meet with a journalist 
from Ha’aretz, the Israeli newspaper. and announced that, if Israel gave 
up the Gaza Strip and part of the West Bank to the PLO, it would prove 
that Israel was implementing U.N. Resolution 242. 


The Palestine National Authority 


The Israeli cabinet approved the draft proposal for establishing Palestin- 
ian autonomy in the Gaza Strip and Jericho on August 30, 1993. It had 
been agreed upon during secret negotiations with the PLO in Oslo, Nor- 
way. Israel and the PLO mutually recognized each other, and on Sep- 
tember 13, 1993, they signed the Declaration of Principles (DOP) in 
Washington, ending two years of deadlocked negotiations that had 
begun in October 1991 at the Madrid Middle East Peace Conference. 
The DOP agreement consisted of a timetable for negotiations on a 
Palestinian Self-Governing Authority in Jericho and the Gaza Strip that 
was later to be extended to the entire West Bank. Israel and the PLO 
agreed on the following: within two months of the signing of the accord, 
Israel would redeploy its army in Jericho, and in the Gaza Strip within 
four months; PLO security forces would enter the autonomous areas 
from Egypt and Jordan to form the Palestinian police, who would be 
responsible for internal security; Israel would remain responsible for 
external and foreign affairs; the Israeli Civil Administration would 
transfer its responsibilites in the West Bank to the Palestine National 
Authority; elections for a Palestinian Legislative Council to assume re- 
sponsibility for all services in the Occupied Territories, except defense 
and foreign affairs, would be held after nine months; negotiations on 
the permanent status of the Occupied Territories, the refugee problem, 
Jerusalem, Jewish settlements, and borders would commence no later 
than May 1996, and full agreement should be reached by May 1999. 
Following the signing of the DOP, the PLO Central Council met in 
Tunis, and approved the Gaza-Jericho Accord and the establishment of 
the Palestine National Authority (PNA), and elected Yasser Arafat the 
president. The PNA included the following ministries: Agriculture, 
Wagf and Religious Affairs, Culture and Information, Economy, Educa- 
tion, Finance, Health, Housing, Interior, Jerusalem Portfolio, Justice, 
Labor, Local Government, Planning and International Coordination, 
Post and Telecommunications, Social Affairs, Sport and Youth, Tourism 
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and Antiquities, and Transport. The PLO also drafted the “Provisional 
Basic Law,” which outlined the Palestinian administration and the role 
of the PLO during the five-year interim phase. The new provisions 
granted the head of the PNA, who is also the chairman of the PLO 
Executive Committee and the commander-in-chief of the Palestinian 
forces, control over the Legislative Council and government administra- 
tion, Moreover, the ‘Provisional Basic Law” included a section on 
“Rights and General Liberties,” which guaranteed individual, cultural, 
economic, and social rights, as well as civil liberties. Article 81 of the 
“Provisional Basic Law” also affirmed that “no one shall be expelled 
from his homeland, stripped of his citizenship, or prevented from leav- 
ing or returning to his country.” Finally, article 65 stipulated that 
“every citizen has the right to participate in public life and to be nomi- 
nated to public office in accordance with the law.” 

The implementation of the five-year transitional period, which was to 
begin first in Jericho and the Gaza Strip on December 1993 in accor- 
dance with the DOP, did not occur until Prime Minister Rabin and Ara- 
fat signed the Cairo Agreement on May 4, 1994. The agreement dealt 
with the principle of Palestinian self-rule, the redeployment of the Is- 
raeli army from Jericho and Gaza, and the entry of the Palestine Libera- 
tion Army into Jericho and the Gaza Strip. The agreement also stipu- 
lated shared responsibilities at border crossings and joint control of 
roads leading from the Jewish settlements in the Gaza Strip to Israel. 
Moreover, the PNA would issue passports to Palestinians in the autono- 
mous areas, print stamps, and obtain an international code. Israel trans- 
ferred political power to the PNA in Jericho on May 13, 1994, and in 
the Gaza Strip on May 17, 1994. Arafat crossed Rafah to the Gaza Strip 
on July 1, 1994. Four days later, he flew aboard an Egyptian helicopter 
to Jericho, where he swore in 12 of the 24 members of the PNA. 

The PNA, during its short term in office, has been confronted with 
many challenges. The degree of economic cooperation between Israel 
and the PNA will remain uncertain as long as the DOP is not imple- 
mented and the issues of sovereignty, land, water, and borders are unre- 
solved. Economic relations between the PNA, Israel, and other countries 
are based on the economic provisions of the DOP of September 13, 
1993 and the Paris Protocol of April 29,1994. The PNA has no official 
currency. The legal tenders in both the autonomous areas and the Occu- 
pied Territories are the Jordanian dinar and the Israeli shekel. The ab- 
sence of an official currency and a Palestinian central bank in the auton- 
omous areas has deprived the PNA from making monetary policy, and 
has forced it to link its economy with Jordan and Israel. 

After the convening of the donors’ conference in Washington on Oc- 
tober 1, 1993, where $2.4 billion were pledged in assistance to the Pales- 
tinians, the PLO established the Palestine Economic Council for Devel- 
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opment and Reconstruction (PECDAR) to formulate economic policies, 
to select investment and technical projects, and coordinate financial as- 
sistance. According to the PNA’s Economic Minister Ahmed Qre’i, the 
failure to implement major infrastructure projects in the autonomous 
areas, planned by the World Bank for the first year of the five-year in- 
terim phase, is because the donor countries paid the PNA only $240 
million of the $700 million pledged for 1994. Also, the PNA, lacks an 
efficient tax-collection mechanism, and in 1994 spent more than $145 
million of the $240 million on operating costs and salaries for an esti- 
mated 17,500 police and 27,000 civil servants. Israel’s frequent closure 
and sealing-off of the autonomous areas and the West Bank have led to 
a high rate of unemployment, and have cost the PNA about $600 million 
a year. Palestinian businessmen in the diaspora also have been reluctant 
to invest in the autonomous areas and the Occupied Territories, and have 
made their investments conditional on the establishment of both a 
“Guidance Council” to share the responsibility of decision-making with 
Arafat, and a “Development and Construction Council” to assist the 
PNA’s financial institutions. 

Palestinian opposition to the PNA is led by the Islamists (HAMAS 
and [Islamic Jihad), the Secularists (PFLP and DFLP), and Palestinians 
in the diaspora, who rejected the DOP and constantly question the legiti- 
macy of the PNA. Moreover, the Islamists have engaged in militant 
activities against Israel leading to an open conflict between the PNA 
and the Islamists, and the arrest of Islamist leaders in the autonomous 
areas. Arafat has tried to rein in the Islamists by both conciliation and a 
show of force. For example, he announced that the Palestinian police 
would release HAMAS and Islamic Jihad prisoners if the opposition 
agreed to halt their attacks against Israel. However, after the clashes 
between the police and supporters of the Islamists on November 20, 
1994, which left 16 people dead and over 200 wounded, Arafat estab- 
lished the Preventive Security Court to bring to trial offenders of secur- 
ity violations. The PNA also has closed Islamists newspapers, banned 
all their political meetings, and threatened that any Palestinian caught 
with unlicensed weapons would face a prison sentence of more than two 
years. The PNA has accused the Islamists of initiating suicide attacks 
against Israel from the autonomous areas in order to embarrass Arafat, 
delay Israeli redeployment from the Occupied Territories, and kill the 
peace process. HAMAS’s spiritual leader and founder, Sheikh Ahmad 
Yassin, has stated that HAMAS refuses to join the PLO, rejects the DOP, 
and would not participate in elections for the Palestinian Legislative 
Council (PLC) because it rejects the principle of administering the Oc- 
cupied Territories for Israel. He denounced the PNA’s attacks against 
the Islamists, and announced that coexistence between the PNA and 
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HAMAS is possible only if the PNA ends its hostility against Islamists, 
and does not plan to establish a one-party (FATAH) system in Palestine. 

The Palestinians in the diaspora, living in Jordan, Syria, Lebanon, 
Kuwait, and other countries, who have carried the burden of the Pales- 
tinian struggle since 1948, also are disenchanted. The DOP does not 
take into consideration U.N. Resolution 194 (IIL) of December 11, 1948, 
which recognizes their right to return to their homes, to live in peace, or 
to be compensated for the property they left behind if they decide not 
to return. 

Israel was slow in implementing the terms of the DOP, which was 
signed on September 13, 1993. It was reluctant to redeploy its army in 
the Occupied Territories because of its fear for the safety of the 140,000 
Jewish settlers, and because of its assessment that the PNA has not been 
competent in combating terrorism. Israel also did not expedite the trans- 
fer of services to the PNA. In early 1995, only five of 38 services were 
administered by the PNA: education, health, social welfare, tourism and 
taxation. Furthermore, Israel refuses to release all Palestinian prisoners, 
has banned PNA activities in East Jerusalem, closes the Occupied Terri- 
tories at whim and has prevented Palestinian laborers from working in 
Israel. It also has been busy establishing facts on the ground to influence 
the outcome of the negotiations with the Palestinians regarding the “per- 
manent status” of the Occupied Territories, which were to commence in 
May 1996. It continues with its settlement activities and the expropria- 
tion of Palestinian land. 


The Oslo Two Agreement 


Israel and the PNA inet in Taba on July 16, 1995, to negotiate the imple- 
mentation of the second phase of the DOP. The principal issues that 
were discussed include: the redeployment of the Israeli army from the 
Occupied Territories, the expansion of Palestinian self-rule, the elec- 
tions of a Palestinian council, water resources and allocations, electric- 
ity, security, economy, law enforcement, and authority over state land. 
After weeks of intense negotiations, Israel and the PNA signed the 
Oslo Two Agreement in Washington, D.C. on September 28, 1995. Ac- 
cording to this agreement, the West Bank was divided into three areas. 
Area A comprising 3 percent of the West Bank was placed under Pales- 
tinian control. This area includes the heavily populated cities of Jenin, 
Tulkarm, Qalgilya, Nablus, Ramallah, Bethlehem and Hebron. However, 
Israel maintained control of 15 percent of the city of Hebron to protect 
the 400 Israeli settlers, who live in the city. Area B representing 27 
percent and includes more than 450 small towns and villages was placed 
under Palestinian civil administration and Israeli security. Area C the 
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remaining 70 percent is to be under Israeli control because it includes 
settlements and Israeli military bases. Moreover, elections for the 82 
member PLC and a president would be held in 1996, after Israel has 
completed redeployment and the construction of 110 kilometers of new 
settlement roads, designed to bypass the heavily populated Palestinian 
areas. Israel also agreed to a second phase of redeployment in the Occu- 
pied Territories, to be carried out in three stages, each six months apart. 
It also agreed to release Palestinian prisoners in three stages. The first 
group would be released after the agreement was signed on September 
28. 1995, the second group after the Palestinian elections, and the last 
group at a later date. Arafat agreed to revoke all statements calling for 
the destruction of Israel from the Palestinian Charter, two months after 
the inauguration of the Palestinian Legislative Council. 

On January 20, 1996 elections for a president and the PLC were held 
in the West Bank (including East Jerusalem) and the Gaza Strip. The 
elections showed that most Palestinians supported the peace process, 
paricularly after the Israeli redeployment from the major cities (with the 
exception of Hebron) of the West Bank (Area A). 

Between November 12 and December 12, 1995, approximately 7,000 
specially trained Palestinian teachers registered voters. In late Novem- 
ber, the laws governing the entire election process were endorsed by the 
PNA after being subjected to an intense public debate. By December 
30, 1995, out of a population of 2 million, 1,013,235 had registered to 
vote. Two persons competed for the office of president, Yasser Arafat 
and Samiha Khalil of al-Bireh, and altogether 676 candidates ran for the 
88 seats in the PLC. 

The West Bank, East Jerusalem and the Gaza Strip were divided into 
16 electoral districts, five districts in Gaza and 11] in the West Bank. 
There were 1.697 polling stations monitored by 300 persons from the 
European Union Election unit and 350 international observers from 32 
countries and non-government organizations. In addition, former U.S. 
President Jimmy Carter headed an international group of 20 persons. 
The PNA deployed 6,000 police in the area. 

The election campaign started on January 2 and ended on January 19. 
The Palestinian election laws did not specify the amount that a candidate 
could spend on his campaign. The majority of candidates financed their 
own campaigns and spent an estimated $30 million. 

Participation in the elections (750,000 out of a potential electorate of 
1,013,235—estimated at 74% in the West Bank; 86% in the Gaza Strip 
and 40% in East Jerusalem) was high despite calls by HAMAS, the 
Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine, the Democratic Front for 
the Liberation of Palestine, Islamic Jihad, Islamic Liberation Party, and 
the Arab Socialist Party to boycott the elections. The nonpresence of 


candidates from the opposition led to ihe absence of clear and well- 
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defined platforms in the election campaigns. Consequently, the selection 
of the candidates on election day were based on personal considerations, 
i.e. religion, family ties and political affiliations, and not on the candi- 
dates’ political programs. 

The election of Arafat as president and of the PLC members on Janu- 
ary 20, 1996 signalled a new era for the Palestinians and an important 
step toward the process of state-building. 
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ABBAS, MAHMOUD. Pseudonym, Abu Mazen. A top FATAH (q.v.) 
official, second to Arafat (q.v.) in the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion (q.v.) hierarchy, and a member of the PLO Executive Committee 
(q.v.). Abbas, who is 60 years old, was born in Safad, Palestine, and 
fled with his family during the war of 1948 (q.v.). A pioneer in the 
FATAH movement, he was responsible for establishing FATAH of- 
fices in Saudi Arabia (q.v.) and Qatar. He was involved in the secret 
PLO-Israel negotiations that took place in Oslo, Norway, and negoti- 
ated the Oslo Accords (q.v.). On September 13, 1993, he signed the 
Declaration of Principles (q.v.) in Washington on behalf of the Pales- 
tinians. Abu Mazen later distanced himself from the Palestine Na- 
tional Authority (q.v.), asserting that the PNA had conceded too much 
to Israel. However, on March 20, 1995, he replaced Nabil Sha’ath 
(q.v.), the minister of Planning and International Coordination who 
had led the negotiations since July 1994, as the overall supervisor 
of negotiations with Israel. In 1996, Abbas was appointed Arafat’s 
deputy. 

In his memoirs, The Road to Oslo (Arabic, 1994), Abu Mazen cre- 
ated an uproar in Israel when he maintained that the PLO, through 
Sa’ed Kan’an (q.v.), a Nablus businessman, held 20 sessions of high- 
level talks with Ephraim Sneh—a prominent Labor Party official, 
who at the time was Yitzhak Rabin’s (q.v.) representative and the 
chairman of the Labor Party election campaign, and later became the 
Israeli Health Minister—before it was legal for Israelis to meet with 
the PLO (q.v). They discussed ways of winning Arab votes for the 
Labor Party in the 1992 Israeli elections. 


ABBAS, MUHAMMAD. Nom de guerre. Abu Abbas. Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the Palestine Liberation Front (q.v.) . He also was a member 
of the PLO Executive Committee (q.v.) and served as the head of the 
PLO Department of Refugees. He is lego to have master-minded 
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the Achille Lauro hijacking (q.v.), and the unsuccessful attack on the 
beach in Tel Aviv, Israel, on May 30, 1990. 


ABED-RABBO, YASSER. Nom de guerre, Abu Bashir. He was born in 
Jaffa, Palestine. He and Nayef Hawatmeh (q.v.) established the Dem- 
ocratic Front for the Liberation of Palestine (q.v.), and Abu Bashir 
became the assistant secretary-general of that organization. Internal 
feuding caused him to sever his relations with the DFLP in 1990. 
Abed-Rabbo became the director of the Information Department of 
the PLO (q.v) and a member of the PLO Executive Committee (q.v.). 
He founded FIDA (q.v.), the Palestinian Democratic Union Party, in 
February 1993. He is a close confidant of Yasser Arafat (q.v.), who 
appointed him minister of Culture and Information in the Palestine 
National Authority (q.v.) on July 5, 1994 and again, in June 1996. He 
strongly opposes the continued Israeli confiscation of Arab land and 
the construction of Israeli settlements (q.v.) taking place irrespective 
of the DOP (q.v.), and has stated on several occasions that the peace 
agreement should be suspended until Israel (q.v.) stops building and 
enlarging settlements (q.v.). 


ABD AL-HADI, AWNI. A prominent lawyer and an active member in 
the early Arab National Movement (q.v.). He was born in Nablus 
(q.v.) in 1889, received his higher education in Istanbul, Turkey, and 
later went to Paris to study law. Abd al-Hadi helped co-found Al- 
Fatat (Youth) Nationalist Society (q.v.) in 1911, and two years later 
assisted in the organization of the Arab Nationalist Congress (q.v.) of 
Paris. He also was employed by both Amir Faisal (q.v.) in Damascus, 
Syria, and by Amir Abdallah (q.v.) of Transjordan. In 1930, he was 
appointed a member of the Palestinian delegation that went to En- 
gland to discuss British policy in Palestine (q.v.). Abd al-Hadi and 
others formed the /stiglal (Independence) Party (q.v.) on August 2, 
1932, with a platform based on Arab unity. He also was a member of 
the Arab Higher Committee (q.v.), and was active in organizing the 
resistance against British policy and Jewish immigration. Like so 
many other Palestinian nationalists at the time, he was imprisoned by 
the British Mandate (q.v) authorities for his activities and later exiled. 
For a brief period in 1948, he was appointed Minister of Social Af- 
fairs in the All-Palestine Government established in Gaza (qq.v.). Af- 
terward, he went to Jordan and held a number of government posts. 
From 1951 until 1955, he was Jordan’s ambassador to Egypt (q.v.); 
in 1956, he was the minister of Foreign Affairs and Justice: and in 
1958, he served on the Federal Council of the Jordan-Iraq Arab Feder- 
ation. He died on March 15, 1970 in Cairo, Egypt (Ga): 
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ABDALLAH, KING. A descendant of the Hashemite clan (the Prophet 
Muhammad's lineage), former ruler of Transjordan, and grandfather 
of King Hussein I of Jordan (qq.v.). He was born in 1882, the son of 
Sharif Hussein ibn Ali, the leader of the Arab revolt against the Otto- 
man Turks (q.v.). 

After the dismantlement of the Ottoman Empire at the end of 
World War I, Transjordan was created in the Palestine territory east 
of the River Jordan. After 1920, Transjordan came under the control 
of the British Mandate (q.v.). In 1921, the British gave Abdallah con- 
trol of this area, and he was assured that his country would never be 
made accessible to Jewish immigration. During the war of 1948 
(q.v.), Abdallah joined the forces of the Arab League (q.v.) and 
fought against Israel. However, before the war started, he had made a 
secret treaty with Zionist leaders, in which he promised he would not 
fight the Jews on land that had already been given to them by the 
United Nations Partition Plan (q.v.). That secret agreement, however, 
did not include the city of Jerusalem (q.v.). Afterward, Abdallah 
changed the name of Transjordan to the Hashemite Kingdom of Jor- 
dan, and in 1950, the West Bank including East Jerusalem (qq.v.), 
became Jordanian territory. King Abdallah was assassinated on July 
20, 1951, as he was entering the Al-Aqsa Mosque at the Haram Al- 
Sharif (q.v.) in East Jerusalem. His son Talal became king for a year, 
but abdicated because of illness in favor of his son Hussein, who 
became King Hussein I, the current monarch of Jordan. 


ABD AL-LATIF SALAH. Born in Nablus (q.v.), he trained as a lawyer. 
In 1920, he established a political party, Hizb Al-Ahli (the Clan 
Party). In 1922, he served as a member of the Supreme Muslim Coun- 
cil (q.v.), representing the district of Nablus (q.v.). He also founded 
the National Bloc in October 1935, a party which advocated the inde- 
pendence of Palestine. He later became the party’s representative to 
the Arab Higher Committee (q.v.). 


ABDEEN, ABD AL QADER, SHEIKH. The new mufti (q.v.) of Jerusa- 
lem (q.v.), appointed by Jordan to succeed the deceased mufti, Sulei- 
man al-Ja’bari (q.v.), who died on October 11, 1994. Sheikh Abdeen 
had previously served as the chief judge and head of the Islamic Ap- 
peals Court in the West Bank (q.v). His appointment drew sharp crit- 
icisim from the PNA (q.v.), which maintained that Muslim affairs in 
East Jerusalem (q.v.) were the sole responsiblity of the PNA, not Jor- 
dan. The PNA then appointed Sheikh Ekrameh Sabri (q.v.) to the 
same position, and today there are two muftis in Jérusalem. 


ABDUL HADI, MAHDI. Director and founding member of the Pales- 


tinian Academic Society for the egy of International Relations 
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(q.v), a Palestinian think-tank established in 1987. He was born in 
Nablus (q.v.) in 1944, and later attended the School of Law at Damas- 
cus University, graduating in 1970. When he returned to Jerusalem, 
he edited the Arabic daily, A/-Fajr (q.v.), from 1972 until 1974, and 
in 1977 he became the public relations director of Birzeit University 
(q.v.). From 1977 until 1980, he served as the secretary-general of 
the Council for Higher Education and the president of the Arab 
Thought Forum (qq.v.). He then left for England to continue his edu- 
cation and received his Ph.D. from the School of Peace Studies at 
Bradford University in 1984. In 1985, he was appointed special advi- 
sor to the Ministry of the Occupied Palestine Land Affairs in Amman, 
Jordan. Currently, he is a member of the Council of Jerusalem, which 
was established by Arafat (q.v.) to oversee the affairs of East Jerusa- 
lem (q.v.). He has written several books on the Palestinian problem 
in Arabic and English, and is politically active. 


ABED, HANI. A member of Islamic Jihad (q.v.), born on December 
29, 1963. He died on November 2, 1994, when a bomb placed in his 
car exploded in the Gaza Strip. It is presumed that the bomb was 
placed by the Israeli secret service in retaliation for the killing of two 
Israelis, Sgt. Moshe Bukra and Cpl. Erez Ben-Baruch, on May 20, 
1994, near the Erez checkpoint, on the border between the Gaza Strip 
and Israel (qq.v.). 

Abed was married and had four children. He was a chemistry lec- 
turer at the Khan Younis College of Technology, and co-editor of 
the Islamic Jihad weekly /stiqlal (Independence), the publication and 
licensing of which had been authorized by Arafat (q.v.) in 1994. Abed , 
was arrested and detained for six months in 1991 by the Israelis for 
harboring a wanted relative. On May 24, 1994, he was held for 17 
days by the Palestinian police after the May attack, just one day after 
the Israelis left the Gaza Strip and the Palestinian Authority (q.v) took 
over. It was the first political arrest made by the PNA, which, at that 
time, had warned Abed that the Israeli General Security Services were 
after him. At his funeral, held at the Omari Mosque in Gaza, Arafat 
(q-v) arrived to attend the funeral ceremony, but was quickly whisked 
away as an angry crowd mobbed him, because they thought that he 
had conceded a great deal to Israel and received too little in return. 


ABSENTEE PROPERTY. Property once owned by Palestinians who 
fled their homes during the wars of 1948 and 1967 (qq.v.), Or were 
absent when the wars took place. Consequently, they cannot claim 
the property as theirs, because they no longer reside in Palestine and 
the Occupied Territories (qq.v.). An official, the custodian of aban- 
doned properties, disposes of these properties for Israeli purposes. 
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ABU AYYASH, RADWAN IBRAHIM. Former head of the Arab Jour- 
nalists Association, and officially appointed by Arafat (q.v.) in April 
1995 as the director-general of the Palestine Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion. Abu Ayyash was born in 1950 in the Askar Refugee Camp in 
Nablus (q.v). He studied at the Men’s Training Center in Ramallah 
(q.v.), and in 1982 received a B.A. degree in English from Birzeit 
University (q.v.). He taught school in Ramallah (q.v.), and worked as 
a journalist for Al-Sha’b (q.v) newspaper, a pro-PLO daily. He be- 
came active in FATAH (q.v.), and organized groups for the shabibah 
(q.v.), the pro-FATAH youth groups. He was blacklisted by Jordan 
and banned from traveling there because of his hostile rhetoric against 
that country. In 1979, he became a full-time journalist and worked as 
the chief editor for the Palestine Press Service (q.v.). From 1982 to 
1986, he was the managing editor for Al-Awdah (q.v.) magazine. In 
1984, he was placed under town arrest (q.v.) for six months, and on 
December 10, 1987, he was detained for six months after the Israelis 
accused him of channeling money from Tunis and Europe to support 
the Intifada (q.v.). From 1985 to 1991, he served as the head of the 
Arab Journalists Association, while continuing to direct the Arab 
Media Center. He was appointed in 1991 as the coordinator of the 
Palestinian Non-Governmental Organizations (q.v.). In 1992, he 
established the Social Solidarity Society, a new socio-political orga- 
nization, that had 178 prominent Palestinian members. He also was 
appointed a member of the advisory council to the Palestinian delega- 
tion to the peace talks. 


ABU GHARBIYEH, BAHJAT. Born and raised in Jerusalem, he be- 
came a schoolteacher and taught in Hebron (q.v.). He later fought and 
was wounded in the war of 1948 (q.v.). He established al-Ibrahimiyeh 
College, a high school in East Jerusalem (q.v.), which continues to 
serve Palestinian youths to this day. He was a member of the 1964 
PLO (q.v.) Congress, and co-founder of the Popular Struggle Front 


(ary): 


ABU GHAZALEH, HATEM KHALIL. Physician, political activist, and 
founder of the Society for the Care of Handicapped Children in Gaza. 
He was born in Jerusalem (q.v.) in 1935. His family originally came 
from Jaffa, Palestine, where his father served as a medical officer in 
the British Mandate (q.v.). Hatem, who is trained as a surgeon, re- 
ceived his B.S. in medicine in 1960 and an MLS. in surgery in 1962 
from Kings College at the University of Cambridge in England. He 
worked at the Baptist Hospital in Gaza from 1961 until 1974. He also 
served as the vice-chairman of the Bank of Palestine from 1967 to 


1984, and was one of the founding members of the Gaza Citrus Pro- 
ral 
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ducers Union. His greatest contribution, however, has been the estab- 
lishment in 1975 of the Society for the Care of Handicapped Children 
in Gaza. The organization serves 4,000 handicapped children, has 315 
employees, and runs 14 different programs. It has an up-to-date 
speech therapy clinic and a program with the University of Calgary in 
Canada. Students can receive bachelor degrees in audiology, speech 
pathology therapy, and deaf education while attending classes in 
Gaza, conducted by professors on leave from the University of 
Calgary. 


ABU GHAZALEH, HATEM SIDDIQ ABDEL-KHALIQ. Doctor, 
human rights activist, and author. He was born in Nablus (q.v.) on 
February 3, 1932. After studying medicine and surgery in Damascus, 
Syria, and receiving his degree in 1956, he worked in Jerusalem, Jor- 
dan (q.v.), and Algeria. He served for six months in the Jordanian 
parliament in 1962, but soon after was imprisoned for a year because 
of his political activities. He returned to the West Bank (q.v.) in 1967, 
and was detained by the Israelis. In 1970, he was placed under house 
arrest (q.v.) for three years. Abu Ghazaleh wanted to run for mayor 
of Nablus in the 1976 elections, but was discouraged from doing so 
because of the popularity of Bassam al-Shak’a (q.v.), who eventually 
became the mayor. Nevertheless, he continued to be politically active, 
and in 1978 helped establish the Society for Friends of Prisoners in 
Nazareth. In 1982, he founded the Franco-Palestinian Friendship So- 
ciety and served as its president until 1991. He also was president of 
the An-Najah National University (q.v.) Friends Society. He has writ- 
ten several books in Arabic on the Arab-Israeli conflict. 


ABU HILAL, ALI ABDALLAH MOHAMMAD. Trade union activist 
and one of the leaders of the Democratic Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine (q.v.) and a member of its political bureau. He was born in 
1955 in Abu Dis, a village near Jerusalem (q.v.). In 1974, while still 
in high school, he was accused of being a member of the Palestine 
National Front (q.v.), and was detained and imprisoned by the Israe- 
lis. He began to study law in Cairo, Egypt (q.v.), but shortly after was 
expelled for his political activities. In 1978, he returned to the West 
Bank (q.v.) and began to work with the Public Works Union in Abu 
Dis. Once again, he was detained by the Israelis and placed in admin- 
istrative detention (q.v.). From 1980 to 1985, he was placed under 
house arrest (q.v.), whenever he was not in jail. In 1982, he became 
an executive member of the General Federation of the Palestinian 
Trade Unions (q.v.) in the West Bank. He was arrested on December 
5, 1982 and released in November 1983, but was subsequently placed 
under town arrest (q.v.) in Abu Dis. In 1983, he served as secretary 
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of the Workers Unity Block Union in the West Bank and Gaza (qq.v). 
On January 30, 1986, Abu Hilal was accused of being one of the 
leaders of the DFLP, and subsequently imprisoned for three months. 
Afterward, he was deported to Jordan. He spent six years in Jordan 
working with the PLO (q.v.) in Amman. He also was a member of 
the Supporting Committee for the Intifada (q.v.), and became a mem- 
ber of the PNC (q.v.) in 1989. On September 13, 1991, he was permit- 
ted to return to the West Bank, in exchange for the remains of an 
Israeli soldier held by the DFLP. Following his return, he became the 
director of the Freedoms Defense Institute, and continues to serve as 
advisor to the Labor Unity Block. 


ABU LUGHOD, IBRAHIM. Prominent professor and political activist 
born in Jaffa, Palestine. He studied in the United States, receiving a 
B.A. in 1953, an M.A. in political science from the University of 
Illinois, and a Ph.D. from Princeton University in 1962. He has taught 
at several U.S. universities, including Northwestern University. A 
member of the Palestine National Council (q.v.) for many years, he 
often was mentioned in the *80s as a possible Palestinian negotiator 
to the peace talks with Israel. In 1993, he was appointed vice presi- 
dent of academic affairs at Birzeit University (q.v.). He also is the 
leader of the Palestinian Independent Group for Elections in the Oc- 
cupied Territories, a group that advocates democracy and respect for 
human rights. In 1995, he was given the task of updating and develop- 
ing the curriculum in the Palestinian schools. 


ABU MAYZAR, ABD AL-MUHSIN. A longtime member of the Pales- 
tine national movement, he was a founding leader of the Palestine 
National Front (q.v.). He also served as the PLO (q.v.) spokesman, a 
member of the PNC (q.v.) from 1973 to 1978, and a member of the 
PLO Central Council (q.v.) from 1974 to 1987. 


ABU MIDDEYAN, FREIH. Appointed by Arafat (q.v.) in July 1994 
and June 1996 as the Minister of Justice in the Palestine National 
Authority (q.v.). Abu Middeyan was born in 1944 to a bedouin family 
originally from Beer al-Sabe’, Palestine. He studied law at Alexandria 
University in Egypt (q.v.), and received his degree in 197]. After- 
ward, he returned to Gaza and practiced law. He also became an ac- 
tive member of the Palestinian Red Crescent Society (q.v.) in 1973. 
The following year, he was imprisoned by the Israelis. After his 
release, he continued to provide legal aid for political detainees. In 
1989, he became chairman of the Gaza Bar Association, and in 1991 
a member of the Council of Law. Concerned with the deteriorating 
standard of education under the Se military occupation, he be- 
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came a member of the Council for Higher Education (q.v.) and of 
the Board of Trustees of the Khan Younis College of Science and 
Technology. He also is a former member of the Palestinian delegation 
to the peace talks. 


ABU RAHMAH, FAYIEZ SHA’BAN. Prominent lawyer born in Gaza 
(q.v.) on December 23, 1929. He attended the Arab College of Jerusa- 
lem, and went on to study at the Faculty of Law at Cairo University 
in Egypt (q.v.). He interrupted his studies in 1953, and joined the 
attorney general’s office in Gaza. In 1957, he was selected to repre- 
sent the Pro-Asian Solidarity Conference that convened in Cairo, 
Egypt. He was appointed a member of the Higher Committee of the 
Palestine National Union of Gaza from 1961 to 1967. He helped es- 
tablish the Gaza Bar Association in 1976, and served two terms as its 
chairman—from 1976 to 1985 and from 1987 to 1989. Since 1979, 
he has been vice chairman of the Palestinian Red Crescent Society 
(q.v.), and a member of the Board of Trustees of An-Najah National 
University in Nablus (q.v.). Active in politics, he participated in the 
peace talks initiated by then-Secretary of State George Schultz. At 
that time, he was one of two Palestinians nominated to negotiate with 
Jordan and Israel (q.q.v.) in the event that peace talks were convened. 
He also was mentioned again in 1989 as a possible negotiator. 


ABU SHARAR, MAJID. Palestinian author and former member of 
FATAH’s (q.v.) Central Committee. He also was in charge of the PLO 
(q.v.) Information Office. He was born in Dura, in the Hebron (q.v.) 
area, in 1936, and he completed part of his schooling there before 
moving to Egypt (q.v.). He taught school in Jordan (q.v.), then Saudi 
Arabia (q.v.), where in 1966 he joined FATAH. He was assassinated 
in Rome on October 9, 1991, and is buried in Beirut, Lebanon (q.v.). 


ABU SHARIF BASSAM. Nom de guerre, Abu Sharar. A former mem- 
ber and spokesman of the Popular Front for the Liberation of Pales- 
tine (q.v.), and an editor of Al-Hadaf (The Target), the PFLP’s paper. 
Switching ranks, he joined FATAH (q.v.) in 1987, and became Ara- 
fat’s advisor, spokesman and troubleshooter in Tunis. However, a rift 
developed between them over policy issues, and Abu Sharif did not 
make the move to the Gaza Strip (q.v.) in July 1994, when the Gaza 
Strip and Jericho (q.v.) became autonomous, and the Palestine Na- 
tional Authority (q.v.) was established. He co-authored a book with 
Uzi Mahnaimi entitled Tried by Fire (Little, Brown, 1995). 


ABU ZAYYAD, ZIYAD ALI. Lawyer, journalist, political activist, and 
PLC (q.v.) member for the East Jerusalem (q.v.) district. He was born 
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in 1940 in Bethany, a village near Jerusalem (q.v.), attended local 
schools and received his law degree from Damascus University in 
Syria (q.v.) in 1964. Afterward, he worked as supervisor in the per- 
sonnel communication department for the Jordanian government. He 
taught school and wrote a daily column for Al-Quds (q.v.) newspaper. 
Later, he moved to Al-Fajr (q.v.) newspaper, where he edited the 
Israeli news. From 1983 to 1986, he practiced law in Ramallah (q.v.). 
He then founded a bi-monthly in Hebrew called Gesher (bridge), 
which encourages dialogue with Israelis, and brings Palestinian views 
to the Israeli public. In 1990, he was placed under house arrest (q.v.) 
for six months. After his release, he participated in talks with then- 
U.S. Secretary of State James Baker. He served as a member of the 
Palestinian delegation of the Strategic and Political Committee to the 
peace talks, and has been responsible for drawing the security plans 
for the Palestinian entity in accordance with the Declaration of Princi- 
ples (q.v.). He also is co-founder and co-editor of the Palestine-Israel 
Journal, which is devoted to encouraging coexistence between Pales- 
tinians and Israelis. 


ABU ZULUF, MAHMOUD QASSIM. Born in 1924 in Jaffa, Palestine, 
he received his primary and secondary education at local schools 
there. He attended the American University of Beirut, Lebanon (q.v.), 
and majored in journalism. He then returned to Jaffa and co-founded 
Al-Dif’a (q.v.) newspaper. In 1951, he established Al-Jihad (The 
Struggle, or Holy War) newspaper with two partners during the Jorda- 
nian rule. After the Israeli occupation in 1967, the newspaper was 
reopened with the Al-Quds (Jerusalem) name, and has seen numerous 
technological advances as well as changes in editorial policy. The 
paper in 1985 changed political position, from a pro-Jordanian stance 
to pro-PLO mainstream. The paper is popular and widely read, and 
Abu Zuluf maintains relations with politicians from the entire politi- 
cal spectrum. He also is a successful businessman. 


ACHILLE LAURO. The Italian cruise ship with 400 passengers that 
was hijacked on October 7, 1985, off the shores of Egypt (q.v.) by 
four members of the Palestine Liberation Front (q.v.). The hijackers 
threatened to blow up the ship if Israel did not release 50 Palestinian 
prisoners held in Israeli jails. An American-Jewish passenger, Leon 
Klinghoffer, confined to a wheelchair, was thrown overboard, and 
is thought to have suffered a heart attack and died. The Palestinian 
commandos eventually gave themselves up to the Egyptian authori- 
ties. On January 19, 1996, the PLO (q.v.) agreed to finance a (WLS. 
Peace Studies Center as part of the settlement of a lawsuit brought by 


Klinghoffer’s daughters. 
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ADMINISTERED AREAS. The term used by Israeli officials to denote 
the Occupied Territories (q.v.). It is based on the premise that the 
West Bank and the Gaza Strip (qq.v.) were not seized from sovereign 
rulers, but are part of Eretz Israel (the land of Israel) and, therefore, 
are not occupied, but liberated. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DETENTION. Emergency regulations that were 
first imposed by the British in 1945 to quell both Palestinian and 
Jewish protests and demonstrations. The regulations also included de- 
portations (q.v.) and house demolitions. In 1967, Israel reintroduced 
the regulations in the Occupied Territories (q.v.), together with more 
than 1,365 other Israeli military orders. 

Administrative detention is when an individual is placed in jail 
without having access to a lawyer and without any knowledge as to 
the reason(s) for his arrest. According to international law, adminis- 
trative detention is legal if the detained person is permitted an appeal 
(although the reason(s) for the individual’s arrest does not have to be 
revealed, if it endangers the security of the state), and if he is brought 
before a judge within four days of his arrest. The order for imprison- 
ment also must be examined every six months, if the period of deten- 
tion is extended. Al-Haq (q.v.) estimates that from 1985 to 1987, 
about 316 Palestinians were placed in administrative detention. After 
the Intifada (q.v.) commenced in 1987, there were 3,000 to 4,000 
Palestinians in administrative detention. Moreover, Israeli officials 
not only used administrative detention more often during the Intifada, 
but they extended the period of detention from six to 12 months. At 
times, detainees were released after serving two six-month terms, and 
Jailed again a few days later. Faisal al-Husseini (q.v.), Sari Nuseibeh 
(q.v.), Nabil al-Ja’bari (q.v.), and Abd al-Aziz Rantisi (q.v.) are 
among the prominent Palestinians who have been placed in adminis- 
trative detention. 


ADWAN, KAMAL. Leader of the Black September Organization (q.v). 
An engineer by profession, he worked in the Persian Gulf countries. 
He joined FATAH (q.v.), became a member of its Central Committee, 
and was placed in charge of operations in the Occupied Territories 
(q.v.). He was killed in Beirut, Lebanon (q.v.), by Israeli commandos 
on April 10, 1973. 


AL-AGHA, ZAKARIA IBRAHIM. Appointed Minister of Housing and 
Public Works in the Palestine National Authority (q.v.) in July 1994. 
He was born in 1942 in Khan Younis, Gaza (q.v.). He received his 
M.D. in medicine in 1971 from Cairo University in Egypt (q.v.). After 
completing his training, he was appointed as head of the medical sec- 
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tion at the Khan Younis Government Hospital. He worked there until 
1987, when he was dismissed by the Israelis for “political and secur- 
ity reasons.” In 1989, he was hired by A/-Ahli Private Arab Hospital 
as part of the team that administered the hospital, and also as chief of 
internal medicine. 

Al-Agha has been actively involved in the health and educational 
sectors of Palestinian society. He served on the executive committee 
of the Arab Medical Association from 1977 until 1985, and was chair- 
man from 1985 until 1992. Since 1990, he has been the chairman of 
the Council of Health Services. He was treasurer of the General As- 
sembly of the Council for Higher Education (q.v.) from 1986 to 1992. 
At the beginning of the Intifada (q.v.), he was placed in administrative 
detention (q.v.) for six months. He was a member of the Palestinian 
delegation to the peace talks. 


AGRICULTURE. Palestinian agricultural productivity is dependent on 
land, water, labor, crops, and markets. All these components have 
been affected by the 1967 Israeli occupation of the area. 

The Occupied Territories and the autonomous areas (qq.v.) have 
approximately 100—700 milimeters of rainfall annually. There are 
about 6.16 million dunums (1.54 million acres) of land in the Occu- 
pied Territories and the autonomous areas. Of these, only one quarter 
is cultivatable land, which must be sufficiently irrigated to produce 
crops. However, since the war of 1967 (q.v.), Israel (q.v.) has severely 
restricted land usage by various measures. These include the zoning 
of land for military use, the construction of settlements, converting 
land for nature reserves, and the expansion of municipalities. 

In addition to land, water (q.v.) is an important component of ag- 
ricultural output. Palestinians in the West Bank (q.v.) are allowed to 
use only 15 percent to 20 percent of the water available from the 
aquifers. Israel uses the rest. From the quantity allocated, more than 
70 percent is used for agricultural purposes in the West Bank, and a 
little less than 60 percent is used in Gaza (q.v.) for agriculture. More- 
over, according to the Palestinian Water Authority, the Palestinians 
pay more for their water than the Israelis do. Water costs about 17 
cents per cubic meter; while the Israelis pay 14 cents and less when 
government subsidies are available. Palestinians also have been pro- 
hibited from digging new water wells. 

Palestinian farmers grow the traditional crops, such as olives, 
grapes, wheat, barley, almonds, citrus, and a sundry of vegetables. 
One-third of the agricultural output has been based on livestock and 
poultry. Fishing also is a source of income in the Gaza Strip, which 
is closely supervised by Israel. 


The number of Palestinian laborers involved in agriculture has been 
ral 
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high. The Statistical Abstract of Israel (1992) states, that of 189,700 
Palestinians employed in the Israeli labor force, a quarter of these are 
in the agricultural sector. In the years following the war of 1967 
(q.v.), the Israeli market absorbed many Palestinian laborers (q.v.), 
who found lucrative employment in construction and services sectors. 
Since 1992, Israel has begun to restrict their numbers following mili- 
tant, violent activities, and has increasingly turned to importing for- 
eign labor from Rumania, Turkey, and Thailand. This has encouraged 
the Palestinians to return to cultivating their land. Moreover, the ag- 
ricultural sector in the area has recently experienced a resurgence 
because of the border closures between Israel and Jordan, the Intifada 
(q.v.), and the return of Palestinians from Kuwait following the Gulf 
War (qq.v.). 


AHMAD, ABD EL-AZIZ HAJ. Appointed minister of Transportation 
in the Palestine National Authority (q.v.) by Arafat (q.v.) in July 
1994. He was born in 1942 in Jerusalem, and studied at Al-Ibrahimi- 
yeh College. After studying dentistry at Alexandria University in 
Egypt (q.v.), he opened a private practice in al-Bireh (q.v.) in 1966. 
He was elected chairman of the West Bank (q.v.) Dentist Association 
in 1974. On March 26, 1976, Israel deported him to South Lebanon 
(q.v.). He became a member of the PNC (q.v.) in 1977, and the fol- 
lowing year joined the Palestine National Fund (q.v.). Ahmad has also 
been a member of the Palestine Central Council (q.v.) since 1984. He 
returned from exile on April 30, 1993. 


AHMAD, ABD AL-RAHMAN. Secretary-General of the ALF (q.v.). 
He was the head of the Popular Organization Department and a mem- 
ber of the PLO Executive Committee (q.v.). At one time, he also was 
the editor of Filastine Al-Thawra (Palestine, the Revolution) (q.v.), a 
PLO-sponsored magazine. He was appointed secretary-general of the 
PNA (q.v.) cabinet in 1996. 


AKEL, EMAD. Founder of Izzedin al-Qassam (q.v.), the special mili- 
tary unit of HAMAS (q.v.) in the West Bank (q.v.). Akel was born in 
1969 in the Jabalya Refugee Camp in the Gaza Strip (q.v.). He was 
on Israel’s most wanted list for three years, because Israel alleges that 
he was responsible for the murder of three Israeli soldiers on Decem- 
ber 7, 1992 and three others on September 13,1993. Akel was killed 
in a shoot-out with Israeli undercover security forces in Gaza City on 
November 24, 1993. He was 24 years old. 


AL-AKER, MAMDUH. Physician and former member of the Palestin- 
ian delegation to the bilateral peace talks with Israel. He was born on 
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October 17, 1943 in Nablus (q.v.), where he finished high school. 
Afterward, he went to Cairo University in Egypt (q.v.), where he re- 
ceived a B.S. in medicine in 1968. Taking time off before specializ- 
ing, he worked in government hospitals in Kuwait (q.v.) from 1969 to 
1974. He then attended the Royal College of Surgeons in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, and King’s College in London, where he specialized in dis- 
orders of the kidney and urinary tract. He returned to Jerusalem (q.v.) 
in 1981, and worked at al-Makassed Islamic Charitable Hospital. He 
left that position in 1986 after a disagreement over policy with hospi- 
tal administrators. He joined the medical staff of St. Luke’s and the 
Women’s Union Hospitals in Nablus, and opened a private clinic in 
Ramallah (q.v.). 

Aker is a member of the Doctors’ Union of Jerusalem, the Society 
for Medical Care in Ramallah and the British Society of Kidney and 
Urinary Infections. He is on the Board of Trustees of al-HAKAWATI 
(the Arab Center for Culture and Arts), and a member of the Friends 
Schools in Ramallah and the Arab Studies Society (q.v.). He also is 
a founding member of the Mandela Institute for Palestinian Political 
Prisoners (q.Vv.). 

Aker is highly regarded in political circles, and was affiliated in the 
past with the Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine (q.v.). He 
was imprisoned in February 1991, and kept in solitary confinement 
for five weeks. He has published articles in the Arab press criticizing 
the Palestinian leadership for not having accepted the U.N. Partition 
Plan (q.v.) in 1947; he was especially pleased when the Palestine 
National Council (q.v.) accepted the two-state solution during its 
meeting in Algiers in 1988. He served as a member of the Palestinian 
delegation to the peace talks. 


ALAMI, MUSSA. Founder of the Palestinian Information Offices in 
London, Jerusalem (q.v.), Beirut, and Washington. Their purpose was 
to disseminate accurate information about the Arabs. Alami was born 
in 1897 in Jerusalem, and studied law at the American University of 
Beirut in Lebanon (q.v.). After graduating, he returned to Jerusalem 
and worked as an official in the bureaucracy of the British Mandate 
(q.v.). He was later accused of inciting the Palestinians during the 
Arab revolt (q.v.) of 1936, and was dismissed from his job. He left 
for Syria (q.v.), and later moved to Iraq (q.v.). In 1941, he returned 
to Palestine and continued with his political activities, and for a brief 
period became involved with the Arab Higher Committee (q.v). How- 
ever, he did not join any political faction, remaining an independent. 
He advocated the development of rural areas to make them produc- 
tive, and proposed a plan that would restrict the sale of land to Jews. 


He established a farm for young men outside of Jericho (q.v.), which 
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to this day continues to operate and carries his name. He has chroni- 
cled his experiences in a book, The Lesson of Palestine. He died in 
Amman, Jordan (q.v.), on June 8, 1984. 


Al-ALAMI, SA’D AL-DIN, MUFTI. A member of a prominent Pales- 
tinian family, he was appointed the Mufti (q.v.) of Jerusalem by Jor- 
dan (qq.v.) in 1953, and held that position until his death on February 
6, 1993. He also was the head of the Supreme Muslim Council (q.v.). 
He was born in 1911 in Jerusalem, and completed his high-school 
education there. He studied at al-Azhar University in Egypt (q.v.), 
and graduated in 1932. After returning to Jerusalem, he taught at the 
Islamic Orphans School, then in the school system in Jaffa. He was 
later appointed a clerk in the Jerusalem Court. In 1944, he became a 
qadi (judge) in the Shari’a (q.v.) Court in Acre, and later in Tiberias, 
Palestine. After 1948, he went to Jordan for a brief period, but re- 
turned to the West Bank (q.v.) and was once again appointed a gadi 
in Ramallah (q.v.). 


AL-ALI, NAJI. Famed cartoonist and artist. He was born in 1937 in the 
Galilee village of Ash-Shajara in Palestine. In 1948, he fled with his 
family to Lebanon (q.v.), and settled in Ein al-Hilwe Refugee Camp. 
He enrolled at the White Sisters in Tripoli, Lebanon, and afterward 
worked in a small factory. Al-Ali then left for Saudi Arabia in 1957, 
and stayed there for three years. His work was first published in Ku- 
wait (q.v.) in As-Sivaseh (Politics) newspaper. In 1977, he returned 
to Lebanon and worked as a cartoonist for the Lebanese newspapers. 
among them A/-Muharar (The Liberated). He then went to Kuwait 
and worked for Al-Watan (The Nation) newspaper for a few years, 
and in 1982 switched to Al-Qabas newspaper. In 1985, Al-Qabas 
transferred him to its London office. Closely affiliated with the PFLP 
(q.v.), his art explored the Palestinian condition and life under Israeli 
occupation. He also delved into the corruption and the misuse of 
funds in Palestinian society. He was shot in London on July 22, 1987, 
and died from his wounds on August 29, 1987. Exhibits of his work 
have been held all over the world and in the Occupied Territories 
(q.v.). He published three books of his cartoons. 


ALL-PALESTINE GOVERNMENT. The Palestinian government estab- 
lished by a proposal made at the Palestine National Conference that 
convened in Gaza (q.v.) on September 1, 1948. The Arab Higher 
Committee (q.v.), on September 22, 1948, officially announced the 
formation of the government, which was to be the foundation of an 
independent Palestinian state. On that same day, the Palestinian Dec- 
laration of Independence (q.v.) was issued. The government replaced 
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the “Administrative Council for Palestine,” which had been ap- 
pointed by the the Arab League (q.v.) in July 1948. Hajj Amin al- 
Husseini (q.v.), though absent from the country at the time, was cho- 
sen to be president of the All-Palestine Government, and his cabinet 
included Ahmad Hilmi (q.v.), who was elected acting president, 
Jamal al-Husseini (g.v.), Awni Abd al-Hadi and Hussein al-Khalidi 
(qq.v.). A General Assembly composed of 86 members also was 
elected. The government was adamantly opposed by King Abdallah 
(q.v.) because he had plans to annex the territory. Egypt (q.v.), Syria 
(q.v.), and Saudi Arabia (q.v.) however, recognized the government 
on October 15, 1948. In 1952, the Arab League announced the demise 
of the All-Palestine Government, and the affairs of the Palestinians 
were placed under the aegis of the Arab states. 


AMERICAN COLONY HOTEL. The hotel, located in East Jerusalem, 
was originally the home of a rich Arab landlord, Rabbah Daoud Amin 
Effendi al-Husseini, who built it like a Turkish fortress, with a central 
courtyard and high vaulted ceilings. It was one of the first buildings 
outside the Old City of Jerusalem (q.v.), north of Damascus Gate. A 
small group of Americans and Swedes, led by Anna and Horatio 
Spafford, first rented, then bought the premises after al-Husseini died 
in 1895 without an heir. The building then became known as the 
American Colony. It was first used as a hostel in 1902, and became 
very popular under the management of the Spafford’s daughters and 
their husbands. The American Colony Hotel has survived Turkish, 
British, Jordanian, and Israeli rule of the city. The running of the 
hotel was handed over to a Swiss firm in 1980, but it is still owned 
by the descendants of the Spafford’s daughters. It continues to be 
a meeting place for journalists and prominent individuals, and was 
particularly popular during the Intifada (q.v.). 


AMIRY, SU’AD MOHAMMED ADIB. Professor, author, and director 
general of the Palestine National Authority’s (q.v.) Ministry of Cul- 
ture, Art and Information. She also served as a member of the Pales- 
tinian delegation to the peace talks in Washington, a member of 
PECDAR’s (q.v.) Committee on Regional Planning, and on the exec- 
utive committee of the Palestine Housing Council. 

Amiry was born in 1951 in Damascus, Syria (q.v.). She studied at 
the American University of Beirut, and went on for further study at 
the University of Michigan and the University of Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, where she received a Ph.D. in architecture. Amiry has taught at 
the University of Jordan and Birzeit University (q.v.). She co-au- 
thored with Vera Tamari (q.v.) The Palestinian Village House (Lon- 


don, 1989). 
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AMRO, YASSER HASSAN. Appointed by Arafat (q.v.) as the Minister 
of Education in the Palestine National Authority (q.v.) in 1994 and 
1996. He was born in Dura, Hebron, on January 12, 1930, and com- 
pleted his high-school education in 1948. After teaching for several 
years, he went on to study law at Damascus University in Syria (q.v.), 
where he graduated in 1960. He practiced law in Hebron until 1962, 
when he was elected to the Jordanian parliament, representing the 
district (q.v.) of Hebron. In 1963, he was exiled by the Jordanian 
government to al-Jafer (a Jordanian desert prison), for carrying out a 
coup against the government. After his release, he joined the PLO 
(q.v.) and remained in the West Bank (q.v.) until Israel (q.v.) deported 
him in September 1968. In exile, he joined the PLO Central Commit- 
tee (q.v.), the PNC (q.v.), and the PLO Executive Committee (q.v.). 
When the PNA moved to the autonomous areas (q.v.), Amro returned 
from exile. 


ANANI, NABIL. An artist born in Halhul, a city on the West Bank 
(q.v.) in 1943. Anani studied at the College of Fine Arts in Alexan- 
dria, Egypt (q.v.). He has presented one-person shows in Jerusalem 
(q.v.) and Ramallah (q.v.) in 1974 and 1985, respectively. His work 
has also been part of group exhibitions in Jordan (q.v.), Syria (q.v.), 
Lebanon (q.v.), Egypt (q.v.), England, the United States, Japan, and 
Cyprus. Anani also has participated in “New Visions,” an exhibition 
featuring four other Palestinian artists from the Occupied Territories 
(q.v.) that has been seen in Jerusalem, Jordan, Italy, and Germany. 

Anani currently teaches art at the Vocational Colleges in Ramallah. 
He is a member of the Palestinian Research and Folklore Committee 
that is affiliated with In’ash al-Usra (q.v.), and co-produced Palestin- 
ian Folk Dress and A Directory of the Art of Palestinian Embroidery. 
He served as the head of the Palestinian Artists’ League in 1985. 

Themes in Anani’s work reflect his surroundings. He focuses on 
the Palestinian condition and daily life, and portrays women promi- 
nently in his work. 


AL-ANSAR. Arabic for “victors”. The name given to the Israeli prison 
located in the Neqab Desert where Palestinians are incarcerated. It 
became infamous during the Intifada (q.v.). 


AL-AQSA MOSQUE. see AL-HARAM AL-SHARIF. 
ARAB CLUB. An organization established in Jerusalem (q.v.) by the 


Husseinis (q.v.) in 1918. It laid the foundation for the Palestine na- 
tional movement. Its president was Hajj Amin al-Husseini (q.v), and 
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its objectives were Palestinian unity with Syria (q.v.) and stopping 
the Zionist influx into the country. The club disappeared in 1921. 


ARAB EXECUTIVE. A committee led by Mussa al-Husseini (q.v.) that 
was established in Haifa, Palestine. in December 1920 during the 
meeting of the third Palestine National Congress (q.v.). The purposes 
of the committee were to unite the various Palestinian organizations 
and associations, to champion the Palestinian cause, and to organize 
protests against Jewish immigration to the country. The Palestinians 
also wanted the British to recognize the committee, considering they 
had already endorsed the Jewish Agency for the Jews. However, the 
British insisted that the Palestinians first recognize British control 
over Palestine, which was not forthcoming. The committee was active 
for a time, holding discussions and sending delegations to the London 
conferences (q.v.). However, it was not successful, and it disappeared 
when Husseini died in 1934. 


ARAB HIGHER COMMITTEE (AHC). Also known as the Fourth 
Higher Committee of the Arab League (q.v.). The committee was 
formed on April 25, 1936, by Hajj Amin al-Husseini (q.v.). It was 
successful in uniting religious and political leaders, as well as the 
different political parties. It included the following representatives: 
Ya’ qub Ghussein, who had formed the Youth Congress Party in 1932; 
Dr. Hussein al-Khalidi (q.v.), mayor of Jerusalem and head of the 
Reform Party in 1935; Abd al-Latif Saleh of Nablus (qq.v.), who 
represented the National Bloc; Awni Abd al-Hadi of the /stiglal (Inde- 
pendence) Party (q.v); Ahmad Hilmi, an independent member affili- 
ated with the /stiglal Party; and Ragheb Nashashibi (q.v.), head of 
the National Defense Party. 

The committee organized the general strike and rebellions of 1936 
that lasted for six months, and later evolved into an open revolt 
against British policies and the influx of Jewish immigrants into the 
country. The British accused the committee of directing the Arab re- 
volt of 1936 (q.v.), and banned it in October 1937. Khalidi, Hilmi, 
and Ghussein were arrested and deported to the Seychelles Islands. 
Nevertheless, the rebellions continued. The committee eventually 
split into the Arab Higher Committee under Husseini and the new 
Arab Higher Front. The Arab committee did not take part in the Lon- 
don Conference (q.v.) because Husseini was not invited. It did, how- 
ever, send a delegation to the United Nations (q.v.), and rejected the 
U.N. Partition Plan (q.v.). See ARAB-PALESTINIAN REVOLTS. 


ARAB LEAGUE. A voluntary association of independent Arab states, 
the objectives of which were to coordinate policies and strengthen 
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relations with each other. Originally, it was the brainchild of Nuri al- 
Said, then Iraqi prime minister, who championed inter-Arab coopera- 
tion in 1942. Egypt (q.v.) adopted the idea, and on March 23, 1945, 
an official agreement to cooperate and coordinate efforts and re- 
sources was signed by seven Arab states: Egypt, Saudi Arabia (q.v.), 
Iraq (q.v.), Syria (q.v.), Lebanon (q.v.), Yemen, and Transjordan. 
Today, all Arab states are members, as are a few African countries: 
Dijibouti, Mauritania, Somalia and Sudan. 

The league has many specialized councils to oversee and adminis- 
ter its affairs. It has blacklisted foreign companies that do business 
with Israel (q.v.). In 1979, Egypt was ousted from the League because 
of the peace treaty it signed with Israel. It was re-admitted in 1982. 


ARAB LIBERATION FRONT (ALF). A militant, leftist PLO (q.v.) fac- 
tion established in 1969 by Zeid Haidar and Munif al-Razzaz. It is 
supported by Iraq (q.v.), and its ideology is closely affiliated with the 
Iraqi Ba’th (q.v.) party. It remained loyal to Arafat (q.v.) during the 
1983 coup against him in Lebanon (q.v.). 


ARAB NATIONALIST CONGRESS. The first congress of its kind, it 
took place in Paris in 1913 and was attended by Arab representatives. 
The purpose of the congress was to lobby for the autonomy of the 
Arab provinces under the rule of the Ottoman Turks (q.v.). 


ARAB NATIONALIST MOVEMENT (ANM). In Arabic, Harakat al- 
Qawmiyyin al-Arab. A leftist movement that began in the 1950s at 
the American University of Beirut in Lebanon (q.v.), because of the 
general discontent with conditions in the Arab countries and dissatis- 
faction with the established political parties. The movement's objec- 
tives, influenced at the time by western ideas and philosophy, cen- 
tered on Arab national unity and anti-communism. It appealed to the 
bourgeoisie and upper-class intellectuals. Later, the movement was 
affected by Nasser (q.v.) and his success in abolishing the monarchy 
in Egypt (q.v) during the 1952 revolution, and its ideology became 
anti-Western. In the early 1960s, the movement splintered into two 
groups: the progressive, radical group that favored absorption into 
Nasserism, led by Muhsin Ibrahim, Mohammad Kishly, and Nayef 
Hawatmeh (q.v.), and the more right-wing group that wanted to re- 
main independent, led by George Habash (q.v.), Ahmad al-Khatib, 
Hani al-Hindi, and Wadi’ Haddad (q.v.). After the war of 1967 (q.v.), 
both groups adopted a Marxist-Leninist ideology, and have since 
splintered into many leftist groups and parties. The Arab Nationalist 
Movement itself became obsolete. See POPULAR FRONT FOR 
THE LIBERATION OF PALESTINE, POPULAR DEMOCRATIC 
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FRONT FOR THE LIBERATION OF PALESTINE and the BA’TH 
SOCIALIST PARTY. 


ARAB-PALESTINIAN REVOLTS. A series of revolts and rebellions 
carried out by Palestinians against the various occupiers of their coun- 
try. In 1916, a revolt by nationalists demanding independence and 
greater interaction with other Arabs took place against the Ottoman- 
Turks (q.v.). In 1920, Palestinians held demonstrations against Jewish 
immigration near Jericho (q.v.). The following year, two demonstra- 
tions took place—one in Jaffa and the other in Jerusalem (q.v.)—to 
protest Jewish activities in both cities. In 1929, another conflict oc- 
curred, this time, over Jewish rights to pray at the Western Wall (q.v.), 
which is part of the Muslim shrine of Al-Haram Al-Sharif (q.v.). Pal- 
estinians rioted in Jerusalem and Hebron (q.v). On July 13, 1931, the 
city of Nablus (q.v.) called for a general strike during the month of 
August to protest British policies. In October 1933, Palestinians held 
demonstrations in Jerusalem and Jaffa. The Jaffa Massacre took place 
when 12 demonstrators and a policeman were killed. Between 1936 
and 1938, the Palestinians carried out resistance activities to protest 
British policies supporting Zionism (q.v.) and Jewish immigration to 
Palestine. In 1936, the Palestinians coordinated their efforts in the 
major cities in Palestine, and set up national committees to organize 
the general strike, which lasted six months. The events leading to the 
Great Rebellion of 1936 were the deaths of two Arabs and two Jews, 
who were killed on April 15, 1936. 


ARAB REBELLIONS. see ARAB-PALESTINIAN REVOLTS. 
ARAB SOCIALIST BA’TH PARTY. see BA’TH PARTY. 


ARAB STUDIES SOCIETY (ASS). An independent organization es- 
tablished in 1979 in East Jerusalem (q.v.) by Faisal al-Husseini (q.v.) 
and others. The objective of the society is to conduct research on 
social, economic, and political issues of concern to Palestinians. It 
runs a number of specialized centers and departments: it has a re- 
search center that encourages joint research between Palestinians and 
Israelis, a specialized library, a document and press archive, the Pal- 
estinian Geography Center, which has a map division, and a Docu- 
mentation and Information Center. The society also runs the Palestin- 
ian Human Rights Information Center, and the Early Childhood 
Center, which establishes nurseries in the West Bank and conducts 
research on early childhood development. Israeli authorities closed 
the society in 1987, and prevented it from operating for two years. 
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ARAB THOUGHT FORUM. In Arabic, Al-Multaqa Al-Arabi. An inde- 
pendent Palestinian institution established in Jerusalem in 1977 by a 
group of Palestinian professionals and intellectuals. At the outset, it 
was an intellectual forum for the discussion of literary and cultural 
topics. However, it has evolved into a research and educational insti- 
tution that studies developmental issues in Palestinian society. 


ARAFAT, ABD AL-RAHMAN ABD AL-RAUE also uses YASSER. 
Popularly known as Abu Ammar, chairman of the PLO (q.v.) since 
1969. He is the founding member of FATAH (q.v.), the chairman of 
the FATAH Central Committee, the commander-in-chief of the Pales- 
tine Liberation Army (q.v.), and a member of the Palestine National 
Council (q.v.). The PLO Central Council (q.v.) named him the first 
president of Palestine on April 2, 1989, and he became the chairman 
of the PNA (q.v.) after the signing of the DOP (q.v.). On January 20, 
1996, he was elected president of the PNA. 

Arafat was born in Cairo, Egypt (q.v.), on August 4, 1929, and 
spent his childhood between Cairo and Jerusalem (q.v.). During the 
war of 1948 (q.v.), he recruited students at Cairo University and later 
fought under Abd al-Qader al-Husseini (q.v.) in Jerusalem. After the 
war, Arafat returned to Cairo and became the head of the Palestinian 
Student League. In 1954, while still a student in the engineering de- 
partment of Cairo University, he co-founded FATAH (q.v.) with 
Khalil al-Wazir and Salah Khalaf (qq.v.). He also attended the Egyp- 
tian Military Academy, where he became an active member in the 
Jihad al-Muqaddas (Holy War) squad. Consequently, he was de- 
ported from Egypt in 1957, because of his affiliation with the Muslim 
Brotherhood (q.v.), which was declared illegal. Arafat continued his 
education at Stuttgart University in West Germany, where he majored 
in civil engineering. 

Between 1956 and 1965, Arafat spent a great deal of time recruit- 
ing and organizing Palestinian refugees (q.v.) in the diaspora. To- 
gether with Khalil al-Wazir, he organized in 1957 the first FATAH 
group in Jordan and Lebanon (qq.v.). In the early 1960s, he organized 
al-’ Assifa (q.v.), the military unit of FATAH, and became the leader 
of FATAH. In 1963, he and Khalil al-Wazir visited China to gain 
support, recognition, and military assistance. In 1964, he went to Al- 
geria, where he received commando training by Algerian revolution- 
aries, In 1965, Arafat publicly declared the establishment of FATAH. 
The Battle of Karameh (q.v.) in 1968 enhanced the prestige of the 
Palestinian commandos. Moreover, the different Palestinian political 
factions were united under the Palestine Liberation Organization 
(q.v.). Arafat became the chairman of the PLO Executive Committee 
and the leader of the PLO in February 1969. Arafat visited Russia in 
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1969 and received support and arms from that country. Moreover, he 
established Fatahland in South Lebanon, with the assistance of Presi- 
dent Nasser (q.v.) of Egypt, in accordance with the Cairo Agreement 
(q.v.). In 1970, he was appointed as commander-in-chief of the Pales- 
tinian forces. 

The year 1974 was pivotal for Arafat. He gave a speech on Novem- 
ber 22, 1974, at the United Nations during which he waved an olive 
branch in one hand and a gun in the other. During the Arab Summit 
meeting in Rabat, the PLO was granted recognition as the sole legiti- 
mate representative of the Palestinians, with Arafat as its leader. After 
the signing of the Camp David Accords (q.v.) between Egypt and 
Israel (qq.v.), Arafat encouraged his representatives in Europe to con- 
duct dialogue with members of the Jewish communtiy. Soon after, a 
number of assassinations took place. Issam Sartawi (q.v.), the PLO 
representative in France, and Sa’id Hammami (q.v.), the PLO repre- 
sentative in London, were killed by unknown assailants. On June 13, 
1980, Arafat’s stature was enhanced when a U.S. representative at the 
United Nations met with the PLO observer at the United Nations, and 
the European Economic Community issued the Venice Declaration 
(q.v.), which confirmed Palestinians’ right to self-determination. 

Arafat’s popularity waned when Israel invaded Lebanon (q.v.) on 
June 4, 1982, and the PLO commandos were forced to leave Southern 
Lebanon. Three months later, approximately 2,000 Palestinians were 
killed in the Sabra and Shatilla refugee camps in Lebanon by Israeli 
and South Lebanese forces. In December 1983, Arafat’s forces, with 
the assistance of the international community, were evacuated from 
Lebanon. Arafat was able to establish headquarters in Tunis, but with- 
out his forces. To salvage his political role, Arafat engaged in a recon- 
ciliation attempt with Jordan; in 1985, they reached an agreement on 
a Jordanian-Palestinian confederation. This plan was rejected in 1987 
by the PLO factions, who also pressured Arafat to stop talks with the 
Egyptians on a peace process. Arafat, in 1985, escaped an assassina- 
tion attempt on his life in Tunis. 

In December 1987, the Intifada (q.v.) erupted and enhanced Ara- 
fat’s position. But in August 1988, Arafat lost his close confidant, 
Khalil al-Wazir, who was assassinated by Israeli commandos in Tunis. 
On November 15, 1988, the Palestine National Council declared an 
independent Palestinian state, and passed a resolution approving the 
establishment of such a state in any part of Palestine. On December 
13, 1988, while in Geneva, Arafat recognized the state of Israel and 
rejected the use of violence in the struggle. In a press conference 
on December 14, 1988, he stated, “As for terrorism, 1 announced it 


yesterday in no uncertain terms, and yet, I repeat it for the record that 
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we totally and absolutely renounce all forms of terrorism, including 
individual, group, and state terrorism.” 

There soon followed a series of personal and political setbacks for 
Arafat. When the Gulf War (q.v.) broke out, Arafat supported the 
Iraqi position and saw his finances dry up and the Palestinians ex- 
pelled from Kuwait. He also escaped another assassination attempt 
on his life, on the Baghdad-Amman Highway. Two more of Arafat’s 
close friends, Salah Khalaf and Hayel Abd al-Hameed, were assassi- 
nated in Tunis in January 1991. In September 1991, Arafat, under 
tremendous pressure, approved the peace plan proposed by U.S. Pres- 
ident George Bush, and agreed to the participation of Palestinians 
from the Occupied Territories (q.v.) in a joint delegation with Jordan 
to the Madrid Peace Conference (q.v.), which was to be held in Octo- 
ber 1991. In 1992, Arafat also approved secret negotiations in Oslo, 
Norway, with the Israelis, despite the fact that a Palestinian team was 
conducting public negotiations simultaneously in Washington at the 
time. 

The secret negotiations in Oslo culminated in Israel's official rec- 
ognition of the PLO on September 9, 1993. On September 13 Arafat 
and Rabin (q.v.) signed the Declaration of Principles (q.v.), and on 
May 4, 1994, they signed the Cairo Agreement (q.v.) for Palestinian 
autonomy in Jericho and the Gaza Strip (qq.v.). The Israeli army 
withdrew from these areas by the end of May, and Arafat entered 
Gaza on July 1, 1994, set up the Palestinian National Authority (q.v.), 
and became its president. He appointed his ministers, but kept the 
Interior Ministry portfolio for himself. On January 20, 1996, elec- 
tions for the PLC (q.v.) and the presidency of the PNA (q.v.) were 
held in the autonomous areas (q.v.). Arafat was elected president by 
the Palestinian people. 

Known for his moderation, flexibility, organizational tactics, and 
ability to preserve the unity of the PLO, Arafat now faces the biggest 
challenge of his career—the establishment of a Palestinian state. 
While in exile, Arafat lived a life of secrecy, moving about frequently 
to conceal his whereabouts and escaping many attempts on his life. 
At the age of 63, Arafat married Suha al-Tawil, a journalist and the 
daughter of Raymonda al-Tawil (q.v.), herself a prominent journalist 
and Palestinian activist. 


ARAFAT, FATHI. Brother of Yasser Arafat (q.v.) and president of the 
Palestinian Red Crescent Society (q.v.). He studied medicine at Cairo 
University in Egypt (q.v.), graduated in 1957, and worked for 10 
years as a pediatrician in Kuwait (q.v.). In 1968, he moved to Jordan 
(q.v.), where he established the Palestinian branch of the Red Cres- 
cent Society. He has received many awards for his work, the latest 
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from the Greek Red Cross in May 1995. Arafat currently is formulat- 
ing a national health plan for the autonomous areas (q.v.). 


AL-ARD (1). Arabic for “the land”. A movement established by Pales- 
tinian intellectuals and journalists in Israel, in the town of Umm al- 
Fahm in the Galilee. In 1958, Israeli-Arabs (q.v.) affiliated with the 
Israeli Communist Party, together with some nationalists, formed the 
Popular Front. Differences broke out between the two over policy, 
and the nationalists formed their own group, which they called A/l- 
Ard, The movement’s objectives were to support the Arabs in Israel; 
formulate a solution to the Arab-Israeli conflict; support the imple- 
mentation of U.N. Resolutions (q.v.) of 1947—48; and to reclaim all 
the Arab lands that Israel occupied, particularly those taken in 1948. 
Al-Ard was declared a subversive organization and banned by Israel 
in 1964. It affiliates itself with FATAH and the PLO (qq.v.). 


AL-ARD (2). A newsmagazine published in the West Bank (q.v.) that 
was forced to close in 1986. 


AL-AREF AREF. Born in 1892, he was educated in Jerusalem (q.v.) 
and Istanbul, Turkey, where he completed his Ph.D. in politics and 
economics. During World War I, he enlisted in the Turkish army, and 
was consequently incarcerated by the Russians for three years. He 
later escaped and returned to Palestine, where he published Suriyya 
Al-Janubiyya (Southern Syria), a newspaper that encouraged greater 
Palestinian affiliation with the Arab world. Later, Aref was accused 
by British Mandate (q.v.) authorities of inciting the Arab revolts (q.v.) 
of 1920-1921. He was tried and sentenced to death, but the sentence 
was never carried out. Instead, he was deported to Transjordan, and 
later became King Abdallah’s (q.v.) secretary. Aref later returned to 
Palestine, where he became active in the British government bureau- 
cracy from 1921 to 1948. He served as a district officer in the Pales- 
tinian cities of Jenin (q.v.), Bisan, Jaffa, Beer al-Sabe’, Gaza, and 
Ramallah (qq.v.). The Jordanian government appointed him as mayor 
of East Jerusalem (q.v.) in 1950, and in 1955, he served for a short 
period as the minister of Public Works. In 1976, he became the direc- 
tor of the Palestinian Archeological Museum in Jerusalem. Al-Aref 
then retired to dedicate himself entirely to his writing. He was a pro- 
lific writer, and wrote histories on Jerusalem, Beer al-Sabe’, Gaza, Al- 
Aqsa Mosque, Al-Haram Al-Sharif (q.v.), and the Palestinian-Israeli 
conflict. One of his most interesting books is The Jerusalem Holo- 
caust and Paradise Lost. He died in Jerusalem on July 30, 1973. 


ART. Like other aspects of Palestinian culture (q.v.), art has been af- 
fected by the political circumstances of the Palestinians. The art 
vv 
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movement has been hampered by a stagnant, repressive atmosphere 
that has not encouraged creativity and freedom of expression. Artists 
have been forced to deal with the social and political reality that dom- 
inates their lives. This has included the exodus of artists from their 
homeland (Kamal Boullata and Vladimir Tamari, among others) and 
the lack of art schools, museums, and galleries. Artists have been 
imprisoned, their artwork confiscated, and their exhibitions never 
seen because of curfews and the closures of the Occupied Territories 
by Israel (qq.v.). 

Despite numerous obstacles, Palestinian artists have managed to 
develop their art, which emphasizes the themes of Palestinian heri- 
tage and folklore, the longing for the homeland, a return to the past, 
the struggle for statehood, and tragic events in Palestinian history. 
Moreover, they have used such local resources as henna (a red dye), 
saffron, cobalt blue (used to whiten wash), stone, wood, leather, and 
clay and the techniques of the past to transmit their messages. 

Artists such as Naji al-Ali (q.v.), Suleiman Mansour (q.v.), Vera 
Tamari (q.v.), Nabil Anani (q.v.), Khalil Rabah (q.v.), and Tayseer 
Barakat (q.v.) have fine-tuned their art and contributed to the culture 
of resistance. They and other artists have established the League of 
Palestinian Artists and the Al-Wasiti Art and Culture Center in East 
Jerusalem (q.v.). The Palestinian Ministry of Culture and Information 
has been active since its inception in promoting the artists and their 
work. 


ASHAB, ABDUL HAFEZ ABDUL SALAM. Appointed Minister of 
Post and Telecommunication in the Palestine National Authority 
(q.v.) in July 1994. Ashab was born in 1927 in Hebron (q.v.). He 
received his Ph.D. from the University of Damascus, Syria (q.v.). He 
then became active in a number of NGOs (q.v.). In 1969, he became 
a member of the Family Planning Association; in 1976, he was a 
founding member of the Co-Operative Housing Association; and in 
1977, he founded the Patients Friends Society. 


ASHRAWI, HANAN MIKHAIL. Commissioner general and founding 
member of the Palestinian Independent Commission for Citizens’ 
Rights, which was established in 1993, after she resigned as the PLO 
(q.v.) spokesperson. Ashrawi was born in Ramallah (q.v.) in 1946, 
and attended the Quakers Friends Girls School. She then went to the 
American University of Beirut in Lebanon (q.v.), where she received 
a B.A. (1968) and an M.A. (1970) in English Literature. Ashrawi 
continued her education at the University of Virginia, where she re- 
ceived her Ph.D. in 1981. She taught English at Birzeit University 
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(q.v.), and from 1986 to 1990 served as the dean of the College of 
Arts. 

Politically active in her student days, she was a member of the 
General Union of Palestinian Students (q.v.), and the General Union 
of Palestinian Women (q.v.), and worked as a volunteer in the Pales- 
tinian Information Office in Lebanon. While studying in the United 
States, she helped establish the American Friends of Free Palestine. 

Ashrawi was appointed the spokesperson for the Palestinian dele- 
gation to the Israeli-Palestinian peace talks, and quickly became a 
media favorite. In August 1993, together with Saeb ’Erakat and Faisal 
al-Husseini (qq.v.), she was appointed to the Higher Committee for 
the Peace Talks at the PLO headquarters in Tunis. When the PNA 
(q.v.) was first formed, she refused a ministerial appointment. In 
1996, she was elected a member of the PLC (q.v.), and she accepted 
the appointment as minister of Higher Education. She has written a 
book about her experiences, entitled This Side of Peace: A Personal 
Account (Simon and Schuster, 1995), 


AL-’ASSIFA (1). In Arabic “storm”. The military wing of FATAH 
(q.v.) that carried out sabotage activities against Israeli targets, and 
was active during the Intifada (q.v.). Its members in the Occupied 
Territories (q.v.) are known as FATAH Hawks (q.v.) and Black Pan- 
thers. 


AL-’ ASSIFA (2). FATAH’s radio station, which broadcasted from Syria 
(q.v.) until 1982. 


ATRASH, FARAJ SABA HANNA. Born in Beit Jala, a town adjacent 
to Bethlehem (q.v.), in 1915 and educated in Jerusalem (q.v.), he 
became active very early. In 1936, he was imprisoned by the British 
for resistance activities and for organizing a battalion of the National 
League in Beit Jala. In 1954, Atrash became the deputy mayor of Beit 
Jala. After he was elected mayor in 1959, however, the Jordanian 
government vetoed his appointment. Furious, he left for Latin 
America. Atrash eventually returned, and ran successfully for a seat 
in the municipal council elections in 1972. He was not, however, suc- 
cessful in the 1976 municipal elections; his bloc lost to the strong 
PLO (q.v) nationalist bloc. Nevertheless, he was appointed mayor by 
the Israeli authorities after they deposed the elected mayor, who, 
along with others, protested the Camp David Accords and refused to 
cooperate with the Israeli Civil Administration (qq.v.). During the 
Intifada (q.v.), he came under fire from the Unified National Leader- 
ship of the Uprising (q.v.), particularly when he refused to acquiesce 
to their demand that the entire municipal council resign to protest the 
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Israeli expropriation of land from Beit Jala and the village of Khader 
to build Highway 60. 


AUTONOMOUS AREAS. The areas of the Gaza Strip and Jericho 
(qq.v) that were regained by the Palestinians in the aftermath of the 
signing of the Declaration of Principles (q.v.). They include 219 
square kilometers or 60 percent of the Gaza Strip and 54 of a total 
354 square kilometers in the Jericho district. According to the DOP. 
any additional extensions to the autonomous areas (q.v.) are subject 
to negotiations. In the autonomous areas, which are not sovereign, 
the Palestinians have self-rule over such matters as education, health, 
economy, tourism, and taxation. 

After the signing of the Oslo Two Agreement (q.v.), the Palestin- 
ians assumed authority in the major cities of the West Bank (q.v.), 
excluding Hebron (q.v.). 


AUTONOMY. see CAMP DAVID ACCORDS. 


AWAD, MUHAMMAD HASSAN, SHEIKH. Founder and president of 
the Islamic University (q.v.), which was established in Gaza (q.v) in 
1977. Born in 1914, he received his degree in religious studies from 
Al-Azhar University in Cairo, Egypt (q.v.). From 1932 to 1934, he 
worked as a journalist. In 1938, he was elected mayor of Al Faluja, 
but a year later the British imprisoned him for four years. After 1948, 
he and his family left for Hebron, and then to Egypt (qq.v.). When he 
returned to Gaza, the Egyptians appointed him to the High Islamic 
Court, where he remains the chief justice to this day. In 1954, he 
founded the Islamic Institute of Palestine in Gaza, which continues to 
operate. He also is a member of the Islamic Research Institute in 
Cairo. 

Awad has received several awards. King Farouk of Egypt awarded 
him the Medal of Palestine in 1948; Gamal Abd al-Nasser (q.v), the 
former president of Egypt, recognized him with the Hero of Peace 
Medal; and in 1992, he received the Star of Palestine from Hosni 
Mubarak (q.v.), the president of Egypt. 


AL-AWDAH (1). Arabic for “the return”. A pro-PLO (q.v.) weekly 
newsmagazine published in East Jerusalem by the Palestine Press 
Services (q.v.). 


AWDAH (2). The name of the ship that was damaged in Limasol, Cy- 
prus, in February 1987. The Palestine Liberation Organization had 
chartered the ship and planned to send it to Haifa, Israel, with 131 
Palestinians who had been deported by Israel (q.v.), to publicize the 
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plight of deportees. Responsibility for the ship’s damage was claimed 
by the Jewish Defense League. 


AL-AYYAM. Arabic for “the days”. An independent Palestinian daily 
newspaper founded by Akram Haniyeh (q.v.) in 1995. 


AY YASH, YAHYA. The “engineer” was born on March 22, 1966 in 
Rafaat, a village near Tulkarm (q.v.). He received his education at 
Bidya High School, where he graduated with honors. He majored in 
electrical engineering at Birzeit University (q.v.). Ayyash was ac- 
cused by Israel (q.v.) of being a member of Izzedin Al-Qassam (q.v.), 
the special military wing of HAMAS (q.v.), and of masterminding 
several suicide-bomb incidents as well as making the explosives used 
in the bombs. The bombing incidents include the Affula operation on 
April 6, 1993, the Khadayrah explosion on April 13, 1993, the Beit 
Lid bombing in January 1995, the Tel Aviv bombing on March 4, 
1996, the Jerusalem bus bombings in 1996, and three suicide-bomb- 
ings in the Gaza Strip (q.v.). Members of his family were arrested by 
the Israeli secret service, and his mother was placed under house ar- 
rest (q.v.), to prevent her from having any contact with him. He es- 
caped arrest for many years and remained a fugitive, until Israeli se- 
cret agents planted a bomb in his mobile phone and killed him on 
January 5, 1996. 


B 


BALFOUR DECLARATION. A letter written by Arthur Balfour, the 
British foreign secretary, on November 2, 1917, to the Jewish leader, 
Lord Edmond de Rothschild, in which he pledged British support for 
Zionism (q.v.) and the establishment of a Jewish national home in 
Palestine, provided that the rights of the Arab communities in Pales- 
tine were not violated. The letter states: “His Majesty’s government 
views with favor the establishment in Palestine of a national home 
for the Jewish people, and will use their best endeavor to facilitate 
the achievement of this objective, it being clearly understood that 
nothing shall be done which may prejudice the civil and religious 
rights of existing non-Jewish communities in Palestine, or the rights 
and political status enjoyed by Jews in any other country.” 

The Arabs felt that the Balfour Declaration contradicted the prom- 
ise made to them by the British of becoming independent after the 
war in return for their revolt against the Ottoman-Turks (q.v.). 


AL-BANNA, SABRI KHALIL. Nom de guerre, Abu Nidal. One of the 
former leaders of FATAH’s Revolutionary Council (q.v.), and the 
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head of Black June, a branch of the Black September Organization 
(q.v.), considered the most militant in all of the Middle East. It is 
alleged to have been responsible for the assassinations of many Arab 
and Palestinian leaders. Abu Nidal provoked and angered the PLO 
(q.v.), which dismissed him from the PLO Executive Committee 
(q.v.) for launching unauthorized militant activities in October 1974 
that embarrassed the PLO. He was tried in absentia by a FATAH Rev- 
olutionary Court and sentenced to death. However, because of his 
close association with the Iraqis, he was given protection by the Iraqi 
government, and FATAH (q.v.) was unable to carry out the sentence. 
He also was supported by Libya. Al-Banna died of a heart attack in 
Baghdad, Iraq (q.v.), on November 6, 1984. 


BARAKAT, FAPEQ ABD AL BARI. Born in Jerusalem (q.v.) on No- 
vember |, 1924, to a family originally from Hebron (q.v.), he attended 
Al-Rashidiya High School in Jerusalem, and received a B.A. in Com- 
merce from Baghdad University in Iraq (q.v.). From 1946 until 1948, 
he worked in the Department of Light Industry for the British Man- 
date (q.v.). After the war of 1948 (q.v.), he began his own business, 
and opened the Strand Hotel in Jerusalem. Barakat served three terms 
as a council member in the East Jerusalem Municipal Council. Since 
1964, he has been the director of the East Jerusalem (q.v.) Chamber 
of Commerce, which has 2,400 members. When the East Jerusalem 
municipality was made obsolete by the Israelis in 1967, the Palestin- 
ians in the city refused to cooperate with the Israeli-run municipality, 
because that would imply a de facto recognition of the city’s annex- 
ation by the Israelis. Barakat continues to serve as treasurer of both 
the Arab Orphans’ Committee and the National Arab Hospital. He 
also 1s a member of the executive committee of the Higher Muslim 
Council (q.v.). 


BARAKAT, TAYSEER. An artist born in Jabalya Refugee Camp in 
Gaza (q.v.) in 1959. He studied at the College of Fine Arts in Alexan- 
dria, Egypt (q.v.). He has held exhibitions of his work in the Occupied 
Territories (q.v.) and Italy. Barakat also participated in “New Vi- 
sions,” an exhibition with four other Palestinian artists that has ap- 
peared in Jerusalem (q.v.), Amman, Italy, and Germany. 


BARAMKI, GABRIEL ANDONI. Former acting president of Birzeit 
University (q.v.), and currently a consultant to the Palestine National 
Authority’s (q.v.) Ministry of Education. He was born in Jerusalem 
(q.v.) in 1929, Baramki’s father was a prominent architect in Jerusa- 
lem (q.v.), whose home was confiscated by the Israelis after the 1948 
war (q.v.) and converted into a museum. Baramki studied in Jerusa- 
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lem, then went to the American University of Beirut, Lebanon (q.v.), 
in 1953, where he majored in chemistry. He returned to Jerusalem 
and taught at Birzeit High School, in the town of Birzeit north of 
Ramallah (q.v.). Afterward, Baramki decided to continue his educa- 
tion at McGill University in Canada, where he received a Ph.D. in 
physical organic chemistry in 1959. He then returned to the West 
Bank and helped develop Birzeit High School into a junior college. 
In 1974, he became the vice president of Birzeit University. When 
Hanna Nasser (q.v.), the president of the university, was deported by 
the Israelis in November 1974, Baramki became the acting president. 
He saw the university through the turmoil of 28 years of Israeli occu- 
pation, as he was repeatedly summoned by the Israelis and given clo- 
sure orders for the university. 

Since 1964, Baramki, has served as a member, then chairman, of 
the Department for Services to Palestinian Refugees for the Middle 
East Council of Churches. He also was a member of the executive 
committee of the Council for Higher Education (q.v.), and the Pales- 
tinian Planning and Development Board in the Occupied Territories 
(q.v.), and served on the steering committee for the peace talks. 


AL-BARBARY, YUSRA IBRAHIM. Founding member and president 
since 1964 of the Palestinian Women’s Federation. Born in Gaza 
(q.v.) in 1923, she attended Cairo University in Egypt (q.v.), and re- 
ceived a B.A. in 1949 and an M.A. in 1952. She returned to Gaza and 
became the principal of al-Zahra Secondary Girls School, and was 
later appointed supervisor in the Gaza school system. Politically ac- 
tive, she was a member of the Palestinian delegation to the United 
Nations in 1963, and a non-participating member of the Palestine 
National Council (q.v.). Barbary is involved in charitable activities, 
particularly the treatment of Palestinian prisoners in Israeli jails. 
Since 1973, she has served as the executive secretary of the Palestine 
Red Crescent Society (q.v.), and is active in the National Rehabilita- 
tion Committee for the Mentally Retarded and Handicapped. She was 
denied the right to travel by the Israelis in 1974. 


BARGHOUTHI, BASHIR ABDELKARIM. The secretary-general of 
the Palestine Communist Party (later re-named the Palestine People’s 
Party) (q.v.), which he established on February 10, 1982. He was 
appointed minister of Industry by Arafat (q.v.) in June 1996. Bargh- 
outhi was born in Deir Ghassane, a village near Ramallah (q.v.), in 
1931. He studied economics at the American University of Cairo, and 
graduated in 1956. While he was a student in Egypt (q.v.), he became 
a member of the General Union of Palestinian Students when Arafat 
(qq.v.) was the president. In 1956, he was granted a license by the 
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Jordanian government to publish a newspaper, which had a short life 
span. Four issues were published, two issues were distributed, and the 
other two were confiscated by Jordanian authorities. Eventually, his 
political activities led to his incarceration by the Jordanians for eight 
years. After his release, he returned to the West Bank, and from 1975 
to 1977 served as the editor-in-chief of Al-Fajr (q.v.) newspaper. He 
was placed under house arrest (q.v.) several times by the Israelis, who 
accused him of being a leader of the Palestine National Guidance 
Committee and the West Bank Palestine National Front (qq.v.). He 
has been a member, since 1978, of the Council for World Peace, and 
a member of the Board of Trustees of the Arab Thought Forum (q.v.). 
Barghouthi is currently the chief editor of Al-Tali’a (The Vanguard), 
a news weekly issued as the mouthpiece of the Palestine People’s 
Party. 


BARGHOUTHI, MUSTAFA KAMIL. Co-founder in 1983 and chair- 
man of the Union of Palestinian Relief Committees (q.v.), an organi- 
zation that provides a wide array of primary health-care services and 
health education. He was born in Jerusalem (q.v.) in 1954, but his 
family is originally from the village of Deir Ghassane. near Ramallah 
(q.v.). After the war of 1948 (q.v.), his family moved to Ramallah, 
and Mustafa attended the local schools. He then left to study medicine 
at Moscow University, and graduated in 1978. It was at Moscow Uni- 
versity that he became active in the Palestinian Students’ Union. 
Upon his return to the Occupied Territories (q.v.), he worked at al- 
Magassed Islamic Charitable Hospital in East Jerusalem (q.v.), where 
he became involved in primary health-care. Barghouthi is the director 
of the Health Development Information Project, which disseminates 
health-related information to other organizations to prevent duplica- 
tion of services. He also is a member of the steering committee for 
the Palestinian delegation to the multilateral peace talks. 


BARGHOUTHI, SIHAM. One of the founders of the Palestinian 
Woman Works Committee (q.v.), established in 1978 as a grassroots 
organization to encourage women to take an active role in the deci- 
sion-making process. That organization later became a member of the 
Union of Palestinian Woman Works Committees (q.v.). 

Siham was born in 1948, the ninth girl in her family. She was 
studying mathematics in Egypt (q.v.) when the war of 1967 (q.v.) 
erupted. When she wanted to return to her home in 1968, she was 
refused entry by the Israelis on the premise that she was not in the 
West Bank (q.v.) when the Israelis conducted the census in 1967. In 
1971 she was allowed to return and was granted a permanent resi- 
dency permit to enable her to live in the West Bank (q.v.). Barghouthi 
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was placed under town arrest (q.v.), and when caught breaking that 
order, she was imprisoned for two and a half years. 


BARGHOUTHI, MARWAN. Member of the FATAH Revoultionary 
Council, chairman of the Higher Committee of FATAH in the West 
Bank (qq.v.), and a member of the PLC for the district of Ramallah 
(qq.v.). Barghouthi was born in 1959 in Ramallah (qq.v.). He attended 
Birzeit University (q.v.), where he was elected president of the stu- 
dent council for three consecutive years. Barghouthi was arrested sev- 
eral times by the Israelis for his political activities, and finally de- 
ported to Jordan just before the Intifada (q.v.) started. He returned to 
the West Bank (q.v.) after the signing of the Declaration of Principles 


(iv) 


BA’TH SOCIALIST PARTY. Ba’th in Arabic is “resurrection”. An in- 
dependent Arab and national political party established in the 1940s 
at the University of Syria by Michel ’Aflaq. Its ideology is a blend of 
ideas from Arab culture and Western thought. Ba’ th socialism empha- 
sizes the value of man to society, justice, cooperation, and an equita- 
ble social order. Thus, liberation and the social transformation of so- 
ciety have top priority on its agenda. Its objectives include eliminating 
obstacles that prevent the unity of the Arab nations and their freedom, 
and the removal of corrupt, reactionary leaders and regimes in the 
area. The Ba’th party views Palestine as part of the Arab nation, and 
the liberation of Palestine, as a cause that all Arabs should struggle 
for and defend. The Ba’th is the ruling party in Iraq and Syria (qq.v). 
See also PALESTINIAN-ARAB SOCIALIST BA’TH PARTY. 


AL-BAYADER AS-SIYASTYA. A weekly newsmagazine published in 
1981 by Jack Khazmo (q.v.). It was the first Palestinian publication 
to hire an Israeli correspondent. The Israeli authorities in 1984 
banned the distribution of the magazine in the Occupied Territories 
(q.v.) for three years for publishing censored materials. Israeli censors 
also sued the magazine; after a five year battle in the courts, the maga- 
zine was acquitted of all charges. Khazmo also established a literary 
magazine, Al-Bayader, in 1976, and the Al-Bayader publishing house 
and research center, which has specialized in conducting public opin- 
ion polls since 1982. 


BEGIN, MENACHEM. Israeli Knesset member, prime minister of Is- 
rael (q.v.), and Nobel Peace Prize winner. He was born in 1913 in 
Russia, studied at the University of Warsaw, and worked actively to 
establish a national home for the Jews. Begin later became a member 
of the Irgun, the Zionist underground organization that carried out 
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subversive activities against the British Mandate (q.v.) authorities. In 
1948, he co-founded the Herut Party. As minister without portfolio 
in the National Unity government, he encouraged the Israeli army in 
the war of 1967 (q.v.) to take Jerusalem (q.v.). In 1977, Begin became 
Israel’s prime minister, and in November of that year welcomed 
Anwar al-Sadat (q.v.) to Jerusalem (q.v.) and negotiated the Camp 
David Accords (q.v.) with him. On December 10, 1979, Begin and 
Sadat won the Nobel Peace Prize. After the invasion of Lebanon (q.v.) 
in 1982 and the massacre of the Palestinians in Sabra and Shatilla by 
the Phalangists, Begin was overwhelmed with problems. He resigned 
on September 15, 1983. Begin died in March 1992. 


BEL’ AWI, HAKAM. One of the first to join the ranks of FATAH (q.v.) 
and work in its Information and Political Education Department. He 
was born in the village of Bal’a, near Nablus (q.v.), in 1935. For 
many years, he directed the publication of the PLO (q.v.) magazine 
Filastine Al-Thawra (Palestine, the Revolution) (q.v.). In the 1970s, 
he was appointed the PLO (q.v.) representative to Tunis and Libya. 
He was a member of the first PLO team that began dialogue with the 
United States in Tunis. Bel’awi was assured in the early 1990s by 
Arafat (q.v.) that he would become the head of security services in 
the PNA (q.v.). That promise never materialized. Bel’awi was elected 
a PNC (q.v.) member from Tulkarm (q.v.) on January 20, 1996. 


BETHLEHEM. A major tourist city in the West Bank (q.v.) and the 
birthplace of Christ, it also contains the largest concentration of 
Christians (the other Christian-dominated areas are Ramallah and Je- 
rusalem) (qq.v.). Places of significance in Bethlehem are the Church 
of the Nativity (where Jesus was born) and Shepherd's Fields, where 
the three kings, on their way to visit Christ, are said to have seen the 
star that guided them to the manger. Bethlehem is famed for its 
skilled artisans and craftsmen, whose beautiful work in olivewood 
and mother-of-pearl is treasured by many. In 1968, the mayor of 
Bethlehem, Elias Freij (q.v.), asked the Israelis to grant the same 
status and privileges to the city as they did to Jerusalem (q.v.). This, 
however, never happened. The population of Bethlehem is 32,921. 
See also DISTRICTS. 


BETHLEHEM UNIVERSITY. A co-educational institution that was of- 
ficially opened in October 1973. The idea for establishing a university 
in Bethlehem was supported by the Vatican, which asked the De La 
Salle Order of Brothers of the Christian Schools to help set up and 
admininster the new institution in order to meet the higher educa- 
tional needs of the Palestinians. It is a small liberal arts university, 
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with about 2,089 students (39% male, 61% female) and 240 staff and 
faculty members. Located in the heart of Bethlehem (q.v.), it serves 
students of all faiths and offers undergraduate and associate degrees 
in the arts and sciences, nursing and hotel management. 


AL-BILAD. Arabic for “the country”. An independent Palestinian daily 
newspaper established on December 13, 1995. Its editor-in-chief is 
Hafeth al-Barghouthi. 


AL-BIREH. A Canaanite city, originally called Ba-irut, probably built 
in 3500 B.C. Tradition has it that Abraham passed through it on his 
way to Egypt (q.v.). In the 17th century, a tribe called Haddadin 
moved to the area and split into two groups, one settling in adjacent 
Ramallah (q.v.), the other in al-Bireh. 

Today, al-Bireh is a rapidly growing city due to the construction 
boom that the area is experiencing as a result of the signing of the 
Declaration Of Principles (q.v.). Land prices in general have esca- 
lated, particularly in al-Bireh and Ramallah as a result of the Israeli 
ban on the Palestine National Authority (q.v.) establishment of offices 
in Jerusalem (q.v.). A dunum (a quarter of an acre) of land ranges 
from $150,000 to $200,000 in residential areas, and $500,000 to 
$900,000 in commercial centers. More than 40 percent of al-Bireh’s 
original inhabitants are American citizens because family members 
emigrated in the early 1900s to the United States to work. Al-Bireh’s 
population is about 40,000. 


BIRZEIT UNIVERSITY. The oldest of the universities in the West Bank 
(q.v.), it began offering a four-year higher-education program in 
1972. The university is located in the village of Birzeit, north of Ra- 
mallah (q.v.). It has often been referred to by the Israelis as a “hotbed 
of Palestinian nationalism.” Several students have been killed, teach- 
ers and students imprisoned, and many deported. In January 1988, as 
the Intifada (q.v.) was gathering steam, the university was closed by 
the Israelis for several years. Makeshift classes to help graduating 
students were set up in private residences, mosques, and churches. 
The university has a student body of 3,500 and approximately 500 
faculty and staff members. It offers bachelor of arts and science de- 
grees in the humanities, sciences, engineering, and commerce, and 
master of arts degrees in education and international relations. It re- 
cently established a women’s research center and a law center. 


AL-BITAWI, HAMID, SHEIKH. The head of the Palestine Theological 
Society (q.v.), the highest decision-making body of HAMAS (q.v.). 
He also is the vice president of the Islamic Charitable Society, a mem- 
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ber of the Sudha (q.v.) Committee, and a member of the Mosques’ 
Building Committee. Al-Bitawi was born in Beta, near Tulkarm 
(q.v.), in 1944. He studied Shari’a (q.v.) at the University of Jordan 
in Amman and graduated in 1968. He then worked in the Shari’a 
Courts in Nablus (q.v.), and studied Shari’a Law at An-Najah Na- 
tional University (q.v.). He was arrested and placed in administrative 
detention (q.v.) in December 1990. He was one of the 415 members 
of Islamic organizations who were deported by Israel in 1992 to Marj 
al-Zuhur, in Lebanon (q.v.). 

AlI-Bitawi has written several books about Islam. He believes that 
an Islamic Palestine stretching from the Jordan River to the Mediter- 
ranean Sea is the best solution to the Palestinian problem. He also 
supports a confederation with Jordan (q.v.) until the Islamic state is 
established. 

Al-Bitawi and Mahmoud Salamah of Gaza (q.v.) were the first 
members of HAMAS to be appointed by Arafat (g.v.) in November 
1994 as deputy justices to the Supreme Religious Courts. 


BLACK SEPTEMBER ORGANIZATION (BSO). An offshoot of 
FATAH (q.v.). It was established and named after the September 1970 
civil war between the Palestinians and Jordan (q.v.). During that con- 
frontation, which took place because of King Hussein’s (q.v.) fear 
that the PLO (q.v.) would take over Jordan, several thousand Palestin- 
ians died at the hands of the Jordanian army. It was after that confron- 
tation that Jordan forced the PLO out of its territory. 

Black September is loosely organized, and employs militant tac- 
tics. Its first operation took place in November 1971, when it claimed 
responsibility for assassinating Jordanian Prime Minister and Minis- 
ter of Defense Wasfi al-Tal. In 1972, it claimed responsibility for the 
kidnapping of nine Israeli athletes during the Olympic Games in Mu- 
nich. The athletes were killed during the rescue attempt carried out 
by German police. The faction is supported by Libya, Syria (q.v.), 
and Iraq (q.v.), and its main base is said to be located in Iraq (q.v.). 

There are two Black September groups: one is a unit of FATAH 
that was led by Salah Khalaf (q.v.), which is believed to have stopped 
its violent activities in 1973; the other is the Black June faction led 
by Sabri al-Banna (q.v.), who was expelled from the PLO for the 
unauthorized terror acts that the faction carried out. 


BRITISH MANDATE SYSTEM. The League of Nations gave Britain a 
mandate to administer and assist Palestine with the development of 
an infrastructure and to prepare the Palestinians for independence. 
The British incorporated the Balfour Declaration (q.v.) of 1917 into 
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the mandate. The British Mandate System went into effect in Pales- 
tine in 1923 and lasted until May 14, 1948. 


BRITISH WHITE PAPER. A series of statements issued by the British 
government that dealt with British policy on Palestine (q.v.). 

(1) The Churchill White Paper of 1922 was issued to refute the 
Arab claim that the British wanted Palestine to be an exclusively Jew- 
ish state. The British reaffirmed their commitment to the Arabs in 
Palestine. 

(2) The White Paper of 1939 was issued by Britain on May 17, 
1939, to rally Arab support for the Allies during World War II. The 
British felt threatened by the Italian invasion of Ethiopia in 1935, the 
German absorption of Czechoslavakia in 1939, and the creation of a 
German-Italian military alliance on May 7, 1939. The proposal re- 
stricted Jewish immigration to Palestine between 1939 and 1944 to 
15,000 annually. It also curtailed Jewish land acquisitions in Pales- 
tine. 


C 


CAIRO AGREEMENT (1). The agreement was signed in Cairo, Egypt 
(q.v.), on November 3, 1969, by the Palestine Liberation Organization 
(q.v.) and the Lebanese government. The agreement established an 
area in Southern Lebanon (q.v.) called Fatahland that PLO comman- 
dos could use as a base to target Israel. Moreover, the Lebanese (q.v.) 
gave the Palestinians permission to carry arms, conduct and adminis- 
ter their affairs, and oversee matters in the Palestinian refugee (q.v.) 
camps in Lebanon. In fact, this agreement, which was concluded with 
the support of President Gamal Abed al-Nasser of Egypt (qq.v.), laid 
the basis for the establishment of the state-within-a-state infrastruc- 
ture. As a result of this agreement, Lebanon’s sovereignty was chal- 
lenged by the PLO because it could not control them, and, eventually, 
chaos spread throughout Lebanon. The Lebanese government at- 
tempted many times to restore order to the country, but to no avail. 
As a result of the Israeli invasion of Lebanon in 1982, the PLO was 
forced out of the country. 

Cairo Agreement (2). Yasser Arafat and Yitzhak Rabin (qq.v.) 
signed the Cairo Agreement in Cairo on May 4, 1994. The agreement 
is based on the implementation of U.N. Resolutions 242 and 338 
(qq.v.). It dealt with the timetable for the transfer of authority, the 
redeployment of Israeli forces, and the establishment of autonomy in 
Jericho and the Gaza Strip (qq.v.). It also specified that the redeploy- 


ment in Gaza and Jericho would be completed within a three-week 
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period, after which the Palestinian police force would assume respon- 
sibility. In addition, it stipulated that the Palestine National Authority 
(q.v.) was to restrict its offices to the Gaza Strip and Jericho (qq.v.) 
until elections were held in the Occupied Territories (q.v.) on July 1, 
1995. (The elections were held on January 20, 1996). The agreement 
also stated that the Palestine National Authority could issue laws, but 
these laws could not contradict the agreements signed between Israel 
(q.v.) and the Palestinians. Israeli laws were to remain in effect until 
repealed. Moreover, the two parties agreed to set up a joint committee 
to oversee civil affairs in the Gaza Strip and Jericho, and both parties 
were to respect human rights. 


CAMP DAVID ACCORDS. The agreement signed on September 17, 
1978, at Camp David, the presidential retreat in Maryland, by the late 
Menachem Begin (q.v.), prime minister of Israel (q.v.) at the time, 
and the late Egyptian President Anwar Sadat (q.v.) under the auspices 
of former U.S. President Jimmy Carter. According to the agreement, 
Israel was to dismantle the settlements and withdraw from the Sinai 
Peninsula (q.v) in return for peace with Egypt. The treaty also led to 
the stationing of American troops in the Sinai. The terms of the treaty 
also stipulated that Egypt was not to join in any aggression against 
Israel, and Israel was granted the right to use the Suez Canal and the 
Straits of Tiran. The Camp David Accords culminated in the signing 
of a treaty between Egypt and Israel on March 26, 1979. It also pro- 
vided a framework for peace in the Middle East. 

Egypt was ostracized by the Arabs for signing the peace treaty with 
Israel, and consequently was dismissed from the Arab League (q.v.). 
Furthermore, the oil-rich Arab Gulf countries stopped the flow of 
financial assistance to Egypt. 

The agreement also outlined the establishment of autonomy or self- 
rule for the Palestinians in the West Bank and the Gaza Strip (qq.v.). 
Israel was to withdraw its military and civilian authority, and a strong 
police force composed of Palestinians was to take its place. Israel and 
Jordan were to carry out joint security patrols and man security posts. 
This transitional phase would last for five years, after which Jordan 
(q.v.), Israel, and the Palestinians would negotiate the final status of 
the Occupied Territories (q.v.). The proposed Palestinian autonomy 
in the Occupied Territories was rejected by the Palestinians, because 
the process excluded the PLO (q.v.). Moreover, the Israeli interpreta- 
tion of autonomy was self-rule for the people, but not jurisdiction 
over the land. Israel was to maintain its military apparatus in the Oc- 
cupied Territories, while the Palestinians would run their own civil 
affairs, such as education, health, and social services. 
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CIVIL ADMINISTRATION. The Israeli Civil Administration was es- 
tablished by military order No. 947 in November 1981 to deal with 
civilian matters, such as the collection of taxes, the issuance of per- 
mits and licenses for business ventures, and the administration of 
health, social welfare, education, and development in the Occupied 
Territories (q.v.). The head of the Civil Administration was to report 
directly to the Israeli military commanders, who would continue to 
oversee the affairs of the Occupied Territories. The Palestinians be- 
lieved the creation of an Israeli civil authority was a plan to fool them 
into cooperating with the Israeli military forces that would perma- 
nently impose their rule in the territories. 

The Palestinian municipalities strongly protested the establishment 
of this authority, and adamantly refused to cooperate with the head 
of the Civil Administration, who at the time was Professor Menahem 
Milson. The Israeli Civil Administration went to work quickly, and in 
1982 dimissed nine elected Palestinian mayors, and appointed Israeli 
military officers to run the affairs of the municipalities. Also, the 
Civil Administration began to cultivate the Village League Associa- 
tions (q. v.) in order to weaken PLO support in the Occupied Territor- 
ies (q.v.), and to create an alternative Palestinian leadership. 


CLIMATE. A Mediterranean climate characterizes the West Bank and 
the Gaza Strip (qq.v.). The winters are short and cold, with brief 
periods of precipitation. The summers are hot and dry during the day, 
but cool at night. Occasionally, snow falls in the northern areas and 
in Jerusalem (q.v.). The four climate regions are the Jordan Valley, 
the Hills, the Coastal Plains, and the Neqab Desert. The amount of 
rainfall and the teniperatures of the areas vary. In the Jordan Valley, 
for instance, daytime summer temperature reaches 32 degrees Cel- 
sius, or 90 degrees Fahrenheit. Temperatures in winter can drop to 
below freezing. The temperature in the Neqab Desert is extreme, with 
very little rainfall. 


COMMANDOS. see FEDA’ YEEN. 


COMMITTEE FOR NATIONAL GUIDANCE (CNG). The committee 
was established by Palestinians at a meeting in Beit Hanina, a suburb 
of East Jerusalem (q.v.), in October 1978. It replaced the West Bank 
Palestinian National Front (q.v.), which had been declared illegal by 
Israel (q.v.) in 1978. At the beginning, the Committee was composed 
of 22 to 23 members, many of whom were closely affiliated with the 
PLO (q.v.). The CNG opposed the Camp David Accords (q.v.) and 
the autonomy plan, which was viewed as another act by Israel to 


maintain control of the Occupied Territories (q.v.), while divesting 
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itself of the stigma of the occupation. The objectives of the committee 
were to affirm the Palestinians’ right to establish a Palestinian state, 
and Palestinians’ “right of return” to their home and country. On 
March 11, 1982, the committee was declared illegal and banned by 
Ariel Sharon (q.v.), Israel’s defense minister at the time. 


COUNCIL FOR HIGHER EDUCATION (CHE). An organization es- 
tablished on June 16, 1977, by 55 representatives of Palestinian edu- 
cational institutions in the Occupied Territories (q.v.), because of the 
absence of a national government to coordinate policies for higher 
education. The council was responsible for overseeing educational 
affairs, improving the quality of education in universities and institu- 
tions of higher learning, and assisting in the professional development 
of faculty and staff. On August 28, 1994, the council was co-opted 
into the Palestine National Authority’s (q.v.) Ministry of General and 
Higher Education. 


CULTURE. Palestinian culture, whether art (q.v.), literature, theater, or 
music, has been overwhelmed by political circumstances. 

The themes in literature—from the resistance poetry of Mahmoud 
Darwish (q.v.), Mitwakel Taha and Fadwa Touqan (q.v.), to the no- 
vella of Ghassan Kanafani (q.v.), or the letters from prison in Izzat 
Ghazzawi’s Point of Departure—revolve around nationalism, the 
struggle for liberation, and the establishment of a homeland. They 
reflect the trials and tribulations of Palestinians in the diaspora or 
under occupation. Ghazzawi’s experiences, for instance, emanate 
from personal tragedy and years in Israeli prisons in Ashkelon and 
the Neqab. 


CURFEWS. A collective punishment that Israel (q.v.) uses to prohibit 
Palestinians in a town, refugee camp, or community from leaving 
their homes. Curfews are imposed following incidents of shootings, 
demonstrations, and disturbances. The duration of the curfew may 
last for days or several weeks. In fact, it also may continue for an 
indefinite period, as the permanent night curfew that was imposed on 
the Gaza Strip (q.v.) at the outset of the Intifada (q.v.) in 1987, and 
continued until May 1994, when the Israelis evacuated Gaza. Al-Haq 
(q.v.) estimates that in 1988, following the outbreak of the Intifada 
(q.v.), Israel ordered 1,600 curfews for the West Bank (q.v.) and the 
Gaza Strip, 400 of these were for periods ranging from three to forty 
days. See FOURTH GENEVA CONVENTION. 


CURRENCY. When Israel occupied the West Bank and the Gaza Strip 
(qq.v.) in the aftermath of the war of 1967 (q.v.), the Jordanian dinar 
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(1995 exchange rate: 1 JD is equal to $1.50) remained in use with the 
new Israeli shekel (1995 exchange rate: 1 NIS is equal to 33 cents). 
All Arab banks that were operating in what became the Occupied 
Territories (q.v.) were closed, and Israel (q.v.) assumed control of all 
financial matters. Israeli banks opened branches in major West Bank 
cities, although it was extremely difficult for Palestinians to receive 
credit and loans from these banks. Also, Palestinians in general were 
reluctant to deposit their savings in Israeli banks due to feelings of 
insecurity in dealing with their occupier’s banks and the fluctuating 
value of the shekel. Palestinian money-changers were allowed to op- 
erate, and handled financial matters such as the exchange of currency. 
People hoarded their savings at home in dollars, dinars, or gold (but 
never shekels), because of the stability of these currencies and/or be- 
cause they received remittances from relatives in these currencies. 

During the Intifada (q.v.), Israel introduced new regulations to re- 
strict the flow of capital into the Occupied Territories. For instance, it 
limited the amount of money people brought from abroad; an individ- 
ual could only bring in 400 Jordanian dinar ($600). Israeli banks soon 
became the target of Intifada activists; many were firebombed and 
subsequently closed. 

After the signing of the DOP (q.v.), the Palestine National Author- 
ity (q.v.) established the Palestine Monetary Authority to manage of- 
ficial reserves, bank licensing and regulation, and the settlement of 
foreign exchange accounts with Israel and Jordan (qq.v.). Banks were 
allowed to reopen (including the Cairo-Amman Bank, the Housing 
Bank, the Arab Bank) in the West Bank. On January 7, 1994, Faroug 
al-Qaddumi (q.v.) signed an agreement with Jordan granting the Jor- 
danian Central Bank financial authority in the area. The Bank of Jor- 
dan, closed since 1967, opened its first branch in Ramallah (q.v.) on 
April 1, 1994, and has since established 26 other branches in the 
Occupied Territories, all under the supervision of Jordan’s Central 
Bank. In the autonomous area of the Gaza Strip (qq.v.), the Bank of 
Palestine has begun operating. According to a survey of 10 banks (41 
branches) carried out by the Palestine Institute for Economic Policies 
in March 1995, Palestinians have now deposited $828 million dollars 
in these banks. 

The Israelis insist that the Palestinians do not have the right to 
introduce their own currency because that would enable them to legis- 
late monetary policy, a sign of sovereignty. Hence, the Palestinians 
remain dependent on the monetary policies of Jordan and Israel. The 
legal tender remains the Jordanian dinar, the dollar and the shekel. 


D 


AL-DAJANI, AHMAD SIDQI. Born in Jaffa, Palestine, in 1936, and 
moved to Syria (q.v.) with his family in,4948. He received a B.A. in 
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history from Damascus University in 1958, and an M.A. and Ph.D. 
from Cairo University in 1963 and 1970, respectively. He has been 
an independent member of the Palestine National Council (q.v.) since 
1963, and a member of the PLO Central Committee (q.v.) since 1973. 
He also served two terms as a member of the PLO Executive Commit- 
tee (q.v.); from 1966 to 1967 and from 1977 to 1984. During his 
second term in the PLO Executive Committee, he also was the direc- 
tor of the Arab-European Dialogue. In 1977, he became president of 
the PLO Higher Council of Education, Culture, and Science. Al-Da- 
jani has lectured at many Arab universities and published widely on 
Arab and Palestinian history. 


DAJANI, HASSAN SIDQI. A prominent Palestinian, born in Jerusalem 
and trained as a lawyer. He established the Muntada Al-Adabi (the 
Literary Club) (q.v.) in 1919. He was one of the founders of Hizb Al- 
Ahrar (the Liberal Party), which was organized in 1930, and also 
served at one time as the secretary of the National Defense Party. He 
tacitly accepted the Balfour Declaration (q.v.), but demanded placing 
a quota on Jewish immigration to Palestine. He supported the 1936 
Arab Revolt (q.v.), and encouraged the Palestinians to continue with 
their resistance activities. He died in 1937. 


DAKKAK, IBRAHIM. One of the founding members of the Council 
for Higher Education and the National Guidance Committee (qq.v.). 
He was born in Jerusalem in March 1929. He received a B.S. from 
the American University of Cairo in 1952 in mathematics and sci- 
ence, and in 1961 a B.S. in civil engineering from Roberts College in 
Istanbul, Turkey. After teaching in Kuwait (q.v.) for a few years, Dak- 
kak returned to Jerusalem, and became very active in Palestinian so- 
cial and political life. From 1967 to 1987, he was the head of the West 
Bank Engineering Union and director of the Federation of Profes- 
sional Unions. He served as the chief engineer of the Al-Aqsa (q.v.) 
Restoration Project from 1969 to 1977. He also was the founding 
director of Al-Maqassed Islamic Charitable Hospital in East Jerusa- 
lem in 1967. He is a member of the board of trustees of Birzeit Uni- 
versity (q.v.), the College of Science and Technology of Abu Dis, and 
the Institute of Palestine Studies (q.v.). From 1977 to 1991, he was 
the chairman of the Arab Thought Forum (q.v.), a Palestinian think 
tank that arranges conferences and conducts research on develop- 
ment. He also has been a member of the Islamic Committee since 
1985. A Marxist, Dakkak has written extensively. Among his works 
are The Transformation of Jerusalem: Juridical and  Plysical 
Changes (London, 1984); Development Within: A Strategy of Sur- 
vival (London, 1988); Back to Square One: A Stndy of the Re-Emer- 
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gence of Palestinian Identity in the West Bank, 1967-1980 (London, 
1983). 


DARWAZZA, 1ZZAT MUHAMMAD. Born in Nablus (q.v.) in 1885, 
he co-founded al-Jamiyyah Al-Filastiniyya (the Palestinian Society) 
(q.v.), and was chosen in 1919 to represent Nablus in the Congress 
that was held in Damascus to proclaim Faisal (q.v.), the King of 
United Syria. In 1921, he became the principal, and member of the 
board of trustees, of An-Najah National College in Nablus. He was 
the secretary of the Arab Club (q.v), and also served two terms as the 
Nablus representative to the Palestine National Congress (q.v.). In 
1928, he was appointed the director of the Islamic Wagf (q.v.). Dar- 
wazza became increasingly active in the Palestinian resistance, and 
staunchly opposed Jewish immigration and British presence in Pales- 
tine. In 1937, he was accused of assisting Palestinian commandos 
during the 1936 Arab-Palestinian revolt (q.v.), which led to his incar- 
ceration by the British. However, he was released after serving a year 
of his sentence, and promptly left for Syria (q.v.). During World 
War II, when the British occupied Syria, he escaped to Turkey. In 
1947, Darwazza became a member of the new Arab Higher Commit- 
tee for Palestine, which was formed by the Arab League (q.v.). Soon 
after, he resigned to write full-time. 


DARWISH, MAHMOUD. National poet of Palestine (q.v.), former 
member of the PLO Executive Committee (q.v.), and chairman of the 
Supreme Council for Education, Propaganda and Heritage. He wrote 
the Declaration of Palestinian Independence (q.v.), which was an- 
nounced by the Palestine National Council (q.v.) in Algiers on No- 
vember 15, 1988. 

Darwish was born in al-Birwah, near Nazareth, Palestine, in 1942. 
He lived and studied in Deir al-Assad and Kufur Yasif, Arab villages 
now in Israel (q.v.). After joining the Communist Party in Israel, he 
became a member of the editorial board of Al-Jtihad (The Union) 
newspaper. In 1970, he left Israel to study in Moscow, and decided 
not to return. Instead, he went to Egypt (q.v.), and worked as a jour- 
nalist for Al-Ahram (the Pyramid) newspaper. A few years later, he 
left for Beirut, where he managed Palestinian Affairs, a PLO maga- 
zine. Darwish has won many awards for his writings, among them the 
International Lotus Prize for Poetry. Among his works are The Music 
of Human Flesh and Selected Poems of Mahinoud Darwish (London, 
1980) and Memory for Forgetfulness: August, Beirut, 1982 (Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1995). 


DECLARATION OF PALESTINIAN INDEPENDENCE (1). The first 


declaration was also called the Proclamation of Independence and 
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was announced on October 1, 1948, by the Arab Higher Committee 
(q.v.). It proclaimed the independence of Palestine (q.v.) as a free, 
democratic, and sovereign state. 


DECLARATION OF PALESTINIAN INDEPENDENCE (2). This Dec- 
laration was written by Mahmoud Darwish (q.v.) and issued by the 
Palestine National Council (q.v.) on November 15, 1988. It declared 
the establishment of the state of Palestine, on Palestinian territory and 
with Jerusalem (q.v.) as the capital. Note: For the complete text of the 
Declaration of Independence, see Appendix No. 1. 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES (DOP). An interim agreement se- 
cretly negotiated in Oslo, Norway, and signed in Washington, D.C. 
on September 13, 1993, by Israel (q.v.), represented by its Foreign 
Minister Shimon Peres (q.v.), and the Palestinians, represented by 
Mahmoud Abbas (q.v.) under the auspices of the United States and 
the Russian Federation. The DOP immediately gave the Palestinians 
autonomous rule in Jericho and Gaza (qq.v.). It allowed for an interim 
period of three years, after which Israeli and Palestinian delegations 
would commence negotiations on final status matters regarding refu- 
gees (q.v.), settlements, (q.v.) and Jerusalem (q.v.). A Palestinian In- 
terim Self-Government Authority composed of an elected council. 
which would serve for a transitional period not to exceed five years, 
also was to be negotiated. During the transitional period, the Palestin- 
ian Authority would administer and assume responsibility for various 
spheres of authority, such as education, health, culture, social welfare, 
direct taxation, and tourism. The main objective of the DOP is to 
establish a permanent settlement between the Israelis and the Pales- 
tinians, based on U.N. Security Council Resolutions 242 and 338 
(qq.v.). Note: For the complete text of the Declaration of Principles. 
see Appendix No. 2. 


DEIR YASSIN. A destroyed Palestinian village that once overlooked 
the Jerusalem-Tel Aviv road. It was attacked and occupied on April 9. 
1948, by Jewish underground groups (a unit of the Irgun and Stern 
Gangs) led by Menachem Begin (q.v.), who later became Israel’s 
prime minister. In the village, Jewish forces killed 245 Palestinian 
men, women, and children, and dumped their bodies in the village 
well. The massacre, which was covered in the press and broadcast on 
the radio, caused panic among the Palestinians, and forced them to 
flee their homes. 


DEMOCRATIC ALLIANCE. A group of anti-Arafat PLO (qq.v.) fac- 
tions that was formed in May 1984. It was composed of the Popular 
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Front for the Liberation of Palestine (q.v.), the Popular Democratic 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine (q.v.). the Palestine Liberation 
Front (q.v.), and the Communists. These factions had earlier boy- 
cotted a Palestine National Council (q.v.) meeting in Amman, Jordan. 
Yhey were united by their outright rejection of Arafat’s policies, and 
were furious with the PLO’s forced evacuation from Lebanon (ORE 
However, they remained open to negotiations with Arafat, and in 
1987 reconciled with him. 


DEMOCRATIC FRONT FOR THE LIBERATION OF PALESTINE 
(DFLP). Nayef Hawatmeh (q.v.) seceded from George Habash’s 
PFLP (qq.v.) in 1969, and established the DFLP in February of that 
year. Although the DFLP adheres to a Marxist ideology, it is more 
dogmatic than the PFLP. Many of its followers are intellectuals with 
leftist tendencies who support the establishment of a secular, demo- 
cratic state in all of Palestine. The faction’s headquarters is in Syria 
(q.v.). During the Intifada (q.v.), it was a member of the Unified Na- 
tional Leadership of the Uprising (q.v.). In December 1990, a new 
organization called the Democratic Union Party (Fida) (q.v.). led by 
Yasser Abed-Rabbo (q.v.) split from the DFLP. The DFLP is not op- 
posed to the Palestine National Authority (q.v.). It, however, did not 
participate in the elections for the PLC (q.v.) that were held on Janu- 
ary 20, 1996 in the West Bank and the Gaza Strip (qq.v.). 


DEPORTATIONS. The practice of expelling unwanted persons from a 
country. This measure was introduced by the British in Palestine dur- 
ing the British Mandate (q.v.) as a method to curtail Arab resistance 
against Jewish immigration and British policies. Israeli authorities 
employed it to expel Palestinian political activists from their homes 
and country, on the basis that they endangered the security of the 
state of Israel (q.v.). It also was used to prevent the emergence of a 
Palestinian leadership that Israel did not approve. Immediately after 
the occupation of the West Bank and the Gaza Strip (qq.v.), Israeli 
authorities deported pro-Jordanian Palestinian leaders to undermine 
Jordan’s influence among the Palestinians. In the 1970s and 1980s, 
the Israelis deported many Palestinian leaders who allegedly were 
supporters of the PLO (q.v.). 

It is estimated that 1,200 Palestinians have been deported from the 
Occupied Territories (q.v.) since 1967. Article 49, Paragraph I of the 
Fourth Geneva Convention (q.v.) states: “Individual or mass forcible 
transfer, as well as deportations of protected persons from occupied 
territory to the territory of the Occupying Power or to that of any 
other country, occupied or not, are prohibited, regardless of motive.” 

Under Israeli rule, individuals or an eye group may be deported 
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as a form of collective punishment, as was the case with the 415 
Palestinians alleged by Israel to be members of Islamic organizations. 
They were deported to Lebanon in 1992. Israel considers deportations 
a military-security issue. A deportee may appeal to a military board 
and to the High Court of Justice, but rarely has a deportation been 
reversed. Deals have been negotiated whereby, instead of permanent 
exile, a person agrees to voluntarily leave the country for a specific 
time (three to five years), but is then free to return. 

The United Nations and the world community have censored Israel 
for violations of the Geneva Convention. 


DESERT STORM. see GULF WAR. 


AL-DIF ’A. A daily newspaper established in 1934 by the Shanti (q.v) 
brothers during the British Mandate (q.v.). For five years, it was the 
mouthpiece of the /stiglal (Independent Party) in Palestine (qq.v). 
After the war of 1948 (q.v.), the paper was relocated to Jerusalem 
(q.v.), where it merged with another newspaper, Al-Jihad (Holy War/ 
Struggle), under the name of A/-Quds (Jerusalem) (q.v.). It continued 
to be published there until the war of 1967 (q.v.). After the war, 
Ibrahim al-Shanti (q.v.) relocated A/-Dif’a for the third time to Jordan 
(q.v.), and published it there until 1971. A/-Quds resumed publication 
in Jerusalem in November 1968 under a new management. 


DISTRICTS (1). Since 1967, the West Bank and the Gaza Strip (qq.v.) 
have been divided into districts: Each district includes the major city 
that the district is named after and surrounding towns and villages 
(see individual entries of major cities where indicated. Population 
figures for the districts are based on 1992 statistics). 

Ramallah District includes the city of Ramallah (q.v.) and 96 vil- 
lages and towns that surround it. Its size is 68,605 square kilometers 
and the population is 229,694. 

Bethlehem District includes the city of Bethlehem (q.v.) and 34 
nearby villages and towns, with a total population of 138,919. 

Jericho District includes the city of Jericho (q.v.) and the 12 vil- 
lages and towns that lie in its environs. The population is 25,957. 

Nablus District includes the city of Nablus (q.v.) and 53 villages 
and towns. It is 159,107 square kilometers, and it has a population of 
230295. 

Jenin District includes the city of Jenin (q.v.) and 63 towns and 
villages. Its size is 83,502 square kilometers , and it has a population 
oily 2a 

Tulkarm District includes the city of Tulkarm (q.v.) and 82 villages 
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and towns. The population of the district is 202,432, and its size is 
83,503 square kilometers. 

Hebron District includes the city of Hebron (q.v.) and 64 villages 
and towns. Its population is 259,565, and it is composed of 2,076 
square kilometers. 

The Gaza District includes Gaza City and 17 towns and villages. 
The population of the major areas is as follows: 

Gaza City, 292,999 

Gaza North, 116,915 

Khan Younis, 160,462 

Rafah, 101,962 

Gaza Middle, 116,600 


DISTRICTS (2). The PNA (q.v.) designated the following 16 districts 
and the number of seats for the PLC (q.v.) elections that were held on 
January 20, 1996. 


Jerusalem (7 seats) Tulkarm (4 seats) 
Nablus (8 seats) Hebron (10 seats) 
Jericho (1seat) Qalgqilya (2 seats) 
Salfit (1 seat) Ramallah (7 seats) 
Gaza (12 seats) Jenin (6 seats) 
Jabaliya (7 seats) Bethlehem (4 seats) 
Khan Younis (8 seats) Toubas (1 seat) 
Deir Balah (5 seats) Rafah (5 seats) 


DOME OF THE ROCK. see AL-HARAM AL-SHARIF. 


DUDIN, MUSTAFA. A politician who formed the first Village League 
Association (q.v.) in the village of Dura, near Hebron (q.v.), in 1978. 
For 20 years after the war of 1948 (q.v.), Dudin worked for the Egyp- 
tians who administered Gaza (q.v.). In 1968, he decided to leave for 
Jordan (q.v.), and his loyalty to King Hussein was rewarded with an 
appointment to the Jordanian parliament, a cabinet seat, and, eventu- 
ally, an ambassadorial post. When he returned to the West Bank (q.v.) 
in 1975, he became interested in the modernization of rural areas. 
When Israeli authorities encouraged him to set up a village league, 
Dudin jumped at the opportunity to play a role in West Bank (q.v.) 
politics. Moreover, Dudin strongly supported the Camp David Ac- 
cords (q.v.), because it gave Jordan a prominent role in West Bank 
affairs. In 1982, six representatives of the West Bank Village Leagues 
met and established the Federation of Palestinian Leagues. They then 
formed a party, which they called the Democratic Front for Peace. 
The idea for the village league was short-lived, because the Palestin- 
ians viewed anyone associated with the league as an Israeli collabora- 
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tor. Jordan made membership in the league a crime equal to treason. 
Dudin resigned from the Village League Association on September 
71083: 


E 


EAST JERUSALEM. The Arab section of the city of Jerusalem (q.v.), 
which was occupied by Israel (q.v.) after the war of 1967 (q.v.) and 
annexed on June 30, 1980. East Jerusalem consists of the following 
areas: The Old City, Wadi al-Jouz, Sheikh Jarah, Raas al-’ Amoud, 
Siwaneh, Mount of Olives, Silwan, Sur Baher, Jabal al-Mukaber, ’ Es- 
saweyeh, Shu’ fat, and Beit Hanina. See JERUSALEM. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT GROUP (EDG). A Palestinian NGO 
(q.v.) that was established in the West Bank and the Gaza Strip (qq.v.) 
in 1985. It was the first credit and loan institution to cater to the needs 
of the Palestinians. Financial support for the EDG is provided by the 
international community and the Arab countries. 


ECONOMY. Immediately after the war of 1967 (q.v.), Israel subordi- 
nated and co-opted the economy of the Occupied Territories (qq.v.), 
and made it totally dependent on its own. In the agricultural sector. 
Israel placed heavy tariffs and taxes on Palestinian farmers, while 
simultaneously subsidizing its own farmers. Moreover, Israel confis- 
cated large tracts of land, placed limits (by putting meters on existing 
wells) on how much water the Palestinians could use, and prohibited 
the digging of new wells. Palestinian farmers often were stranded 
with truckloads of produce because of curfews (q.v.), or because 
trucks carrying their produce could not cross the bridge into Jordan, 
both due to Israeli and Jordanian bureaucracy. Jordan also did not 
want competition for its farmers. The Palestinian peasants could not 
compete, and were forced off their land and into the Israeli labor 
market. Hence, the agricultural labor force in the Occupied Territories 
decreased significantly. 

The proletarianization of the Palestinians contributed to the decline 
in agricultural productivity. More than a third of the Palestinian labor 
force was employed in Israel. Palestinian laborers built Israeli settle- 
ments (q.v.) on Palestinian-confiscated land. The Occupied Territories 
became a cheap labor market for Israel. Many Palestinians also emi- 
grated to seek employment in the Arab countries, particularly in 
Saudi Arabia and Kuwait (q.v.). Remittances became an important 
source of income for families and relatives in the Occupied Terri- 
tories. 
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As Palestinians increased their military attacks against Israel in the 
last few years, the Israeli government responded by closing its bor- 
ders to Palestinian workers from the Occupied Territories and the au- 
tonomous areas (q.v.). It also imported approximately 60,000 foreign 
workers from Thailand and Turkey, primarily for construction work. 
Consequently, the unemployment rate in both the Occupied Territor- 
ies and the autonomous areas increased dramatically; it is estimated 
that the unemployment rate in the West Bank is 30 percent, and more 
than 50 percent in the Gaza Strip. 

Industrial productivity during the last 28 years of Israeli occupation 
has been limited to olive oil, limestone quarrying, textiles and cloth- 
ing, metal processing, and food and beverages. There also has been 
some subcontracting for Israeli industries, particularly in small work- 
shops employing less than 10 workers. Women also work at home for 
such subcontractors, who pay them by the piece. In sum, there has 
been little industrial development due to limited natural resources, 
limited markets, and heavy Israeli tariffs, customs, and taxes. 

During the Intifada (q.v.), the Palestinians were encouraged by the 
Unified National Leadership of the Uprising (q.v.) to boycott Israeli 
goods, and to rely on themselves by re-establishing a domestic econ- 
omy. Small business enterprises, food-production organizations, ag- 
ricultural cooperatives, and household economic ventures mush- 
roomed all over the Occupied Territories. 

After the signing of the Declaration of Principles (q.v.) in Septem- 
ber 1993, the international community pledged to help develop the 
infrastructure and economy of the Occupied Territories and the auton- 
omous areas. Since then, the donor countries have not been forthcom- 
ing with the amounts they pledged, because they insist that the PNA 
(q.v.) must first establish a clear financial accounting system to out- 
line the projects for which the money is targeted. See AGRICUL- 
TURE and INDUSTRY. 


EDUCATION. The standard of education in the Occupied Territories 
(q.v.) deteriorated during the Israeli military occupation, particularly 
during the Intifada (q.v.), because of curfews (qq.v.), prolonged clo- 
sures of schools and universities, and the imprisonment of students 
and teachers. 

Education is compulsory from grade | to 9. Secondary education 
is not compulsory. At the end of grade 12, students sit for a matricu- 
lation exam, the Tawjihi; whatever score they attain determines 
both their entry into a university and their major. There are three 
types of schools in the Palestinian territories: public schools, private- 
religious schools (Muslim, Christian, or foreign missionary—the 
Quakers School, for example), and songs that are run by UNRWA 
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(q.v.) for Palestinian refugee children. During the Israeli occupation, 
the Jordanian curriculum was used for schools in the West Bank 
(q.v.), and the schools in the Gaza Strip (q.v.) use the Egyptian curric- 
ulum. This is because students in these two areas continue their higher 
education at universities in Jordan and Egypt, respectively. 

There are eight universities in the Occupied Territories. These uni- 
versities are privately funded and grant Bachelor of Arts and Science 
degrees. The eight universities are (see individual entry where indi- 
cated): An-Najah National University (q.v.), Hebron University (q.v.), 
Birzeit University (q.v.), the Islamic University (q.v.), Al-Azhar Uni- 
versity (Gaza), Al-Quds University (q.v.), Bethlehem University 
(q.v.), and an Open University. According to the Council of Higher 
Education (q.v.), there are 16,368 registered university students and 
1,000 faculty members. In addition to the universities, there are 20 
community and teacher-training colleges. These colleges provide 
technical training and know-how in engineering, agriculture, com- 
merce (business administration), and social services. The universities 
and colleges are under the auspices of the Council for Higher Edu- 
cation. 

In accordance with the Declaration of Principles (DOP) (q.v.), the 
Palestinian National Authority’s (q.v.) Ministry of Education as- 
sumed responsibility for education in the Occupied Territories on Au- 
gust 28, 1994. Special task forces have been assigned to completely 
revamp the Palestinian curriculum in high schools and study the prob- 
lems of the institutions of higher learning. 


EGYPT, THE ARAB REPUBLIC OF. An Arab-Muslim country that 
has an area of 1,002,000 square kilometers (386,900 square miles) 
and a population of 60 million. It is located at the northeast corner of 
Africa, but the territory known as Sinai Peninsula (q.v.) is in Asia. 
On the north, it is bounded by the Mediterranean Sea: on the east by 
Israel, the Red Sea, and the Gulf of Suez: on the south by Sudan; and 
on the west by Libya. The country is barren desert, except for the 
Nile Delta region. Egypt was a British protectorate until 1922, when 
it was declared a republic. In 1923, it became a constitutional monar- 
chy with a king. In July 1952, a group of army officers (“the Free 
Officers”) staged a coup, and forced King Faroug, who had ruled 
since 1936, to abdicate and sent him out of the country. 

Egypt has been involved in the Israeli-Palestinian conflict since 
1939. At that time, Britain had asked Egypt to send a representative 
to the London Conference (q.v.). Egypt, as a member of the Arab 
League (q.v.), also participated in the war of 1948 (q.v.). At the end 
of the war, Egypt was placed in charge of administering the Gaza 
Strip (q.v.), but lost it and the Sinai Peninsula during the 1967 war 
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(q.v.). In 1956, President Gamal Abd al-Nasser (q.v.) decided to na- 
tionalize the Suez Canal. Britain, France, and Israel immediately re- 
taliated. Israel occupied the Gaza Strip and the Sinai. Britian and 
France attacked Egypt and occupied the Suez. However, the United 
States and the Soviet Union forced them to withdraw from the Egyp- 
tian territory, and a U.N. emergency force was placed in the Sinai 
Peninsula. In 1964, Egypt supported the formation of the Palestine 
Liberation Organization (q.v.). Tensions increased between Egypt and 
Israel in May 1967. President Nasser blocked the Straits of Tiran to 
Israeli ships and requested the withdrawal of the U.N. emergency 
force. On June 5, 1967 Israel, attacked, defeated the Arabs, and occu- 
pied Egyptian, Jordanian, and Syrian territories. After Nasser died on 
September 28, 1970, Anwar al-Sadat (q.v.) became the president of 
Egypt. On October 6, 1973, Egypt attacked Israel, and through the 
Disengagement Agreement of January 1974, regained the eastern part 
of the Suez Canal that had been under Israeli occupation since 1967. 
The Suez Canal was opened in June 1975, and Israeli cargo was al- 
lowed to be carried on non-Israeli ships. In an agreement mediated 
by Henry Kissinger on September 1, 1975, Egyptian and U.N. forces 
were permitted to increase their numbers in the Sinai, and Israel re- 
turned the Egyptian oil installations located on the Gulf of Suez. On 
November 20, 1975, Sadat made his historic trip to Jerusalem (q.v.). 
On September 17, 1978, Egypt and Israel, with the assistance of the 
United States, signed the Camp David Accords (q.v.), which culmi- 
nated with the signing of the Israeli-Egyptian peace treaty on March 
26, 1979. Israel completely withdrew from the Sinai Peninsula by 
April 1982. The Arab countries, angry with Sadat for making peace 
with Israel, broke off all relations with Egypt until 1983. 


*“ERAKAT, SAEB MOHAMMED. Appointed in July 1994, and again 
in 1996 by Arafat (q.v.) as the minister of Local Government and 
Municipal Affairs. He also is a PLC (q.v.) member representing Jeri- 
cho (q.v.). 

’Erakat was born on April 28, 1955, in Jerusalem (q.v.) and grew 
up in Jericho (q.v.). He finished his high school education and went 
to the United States to study, where he received a B.A. and an M.A. 
in international relations from San Francisco State University. When 
he returned, he taught at An-Najah National University (q.v.). A year 
later, he decided to continue his studies in Britain, where he received 
his Ph.D. in conflict resolution and peace studies from Bradford Uni- 
versity in 1983. He returned to An-Najah National University and 
taught in the political science department, and served as director of 
public relations until 1986. He also worked on the editorial staff of 
Al-Quds (q.v.) newspaper and wrote Beek) editorials. From 1985 
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until 1990, ’Erakat was arrested several times by the Israelis and pro- 
hibited from traveling abroad because of his political activities. Since 
1992, he has served as secretary general of the Arab Studies Society 
(q.v.), and as a member of the board of trustees of the College of 
Science and Technology in Abu Dis near Jerusalem. He also was a 
member of the board of trustees of the Palestinian Cultural Council, 
a member of the Palestinian Writers Association, and a member of 
the Palestinian delegation to the Madrid Peace Conference (q.v.). He 
was elected along with Hanan Ashrawi and Faisal al-Husseini (qq.v.) 
to the Higher Committee for the Peace Talks at the PLO (q.v.) head- 
quarters in Tunis, an indication of his status and prestige in the central 
PLO leadership. 


ERSHAD, ZEEB MUSTAFA AL-HAJ. Prominent businessman and 
lawyer, he was born in the village of al-Kafir in the Jenin (q.v.) dis- 
trict. He studied at An-Najah National College in Nablus (q.v.) and at 
the American University of Beirut in Lebanon (q.v.). He practiced 
law in Jaffa, Nablus, and Jenin (q.v.). He also was a successful farmer, 
and established the Administrative Board of Vegetable Oils in Nablus 
and co-founded the Arab Sons of Jerusalem Association. From 1954 
until 1956, he served as a member of the Jordanian parliament, and 
was elected the third president of the Syrian Socialist Nationalist 
Party. Ershad also owned and edited the Kifah (The Struggle) news- 
paper, published in Jaffa, Palestine, from 1935 to 1936. 


EUROPEAN COORDINATING COMMITTEE OF NGOS ON THE 
QUESTION OF PALESTINE (ECCP). A committee based in Brus- 
sels, Belgium, the objectives of which include publicizing the condi- 
tions of Palestinians living under the Israeli military occupation; 
exposing Israeli violations and infringements on Palestinian human 
rights; promoting a just and durable peace in the Middle East on the 
basis of U.N. Security Council Resolutions 242 and 338 (qq.v.): and 
supporting the work of the European Commission and governments. 


F 


FAHD PLAN. A proposal for a Middle East Peace Plan submitted by 
King Fahd of Saudi Arabia (q.v.) and accepted at the Fez Arab Sum- 
mit in September 1982. It called for the establishment of a Palestinian 
state in parts of Palestine, and for coexistence between Israel (q.v.) 
and the Palestinians. The plan consists of eight points: Israeli with- 
drawal from Arab territories occupied in 1967; the dismantlement of 
Israeli settlements; guaranteeing freedom of worship for all faiths in 
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Jerusalem; recognition of Palestinians’ right of return, and compensa- 
tion for those who do not wish to return; a U.N. mandate for several 
months over the West Bank and the Gaza Strip (qq.v.); the establish- 
ment of a Palestinian state with East Jerusalem (q.v.) as its capital; 
and ensuring the right of Palestinians and the states in the region to 
live in peace. 


AL-FAHUM, KHALID. An independent member of the Palestine Na- 
tional Council (q.v.) since 1964. He was the speaker of the PNC from 
1971 until 1984, and a member of the PLO Central Committee (q.v.) 
from 1973 until 1984. He served two terms as a member of the PLO 
Executive Committee (q.v.), from 1964 to 1965 and 1967 to 1969. 
Al-Fahum was ousted as the speaker of the PNC, because he helped 
to organize the National Salvation Front (q.v.), an anti-Arafat (q.v.) 
alliance. 


FAISAL I, AMIR (Prince). Son of Sharif Hussein, the King of Hijaz, 
brother of King Abdallah (q.v.) and self-proclaimed ruler of the Syr- 
ian kingdom in 1919, who all had ingratiated themselves with the 
British by joining forces with them against the Ottoman-Turks (q.v.). 
After the Turks were defeated at the end of World War I, Britain ap- 
proved Faisal becoming king of Syria (q.v.). However, the French 
forced him out in 1920, and proceeded to occupy Syria and Lebanon 
(qq.v.). The British then appointed him as the king of Iraq (q.v.), and 
his brother, Abdallah (q.v.), was given the territory of Transjordan. 

Faisal had also been invoved in a series of meetings with Zionist 
representatives in Paris. Between 1918 and 1919, Faisal met several 
times with Chaim Weizmann, the leader of the Zionist Movement. On 
January 3, 1919, they reached an agreement whereby Faisal acknowl- 
edged the Balfour Declaration (q.v.) and accepted Jewish immigra- 
tion to Palestine, as long as Arab rights were protected. Weizmann, 
for his part, agreed to Faisal’s dream of ruling an Arab kingdom and 
even offered to assist in the development of its infrastructure. The 
agreement caused an uproar among the Arabs, and Faisal was at- 
tacked for the concessions he had made to the Zionists. 


AL-FAJR. Arabic for “the dawn”. A weekly paper started in 1972 by 
Yousef Nasser. It became a daily newspaper in 1974, and was sup- 
portive of the PLO (q.v.). It was published seven days a week and had 
a circulation of 20,000. An English language weekly, under the A/- 
Fajr name, also was published in 1980 and its circulation reached 
10,000. Hanna Siniora (q.v.) served as editor-in-chief. The paper 
ceased publication in August 1993, but reappeared as Biladi Jerusa- 


lem Times (q.v.) in February 1994. ts 
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FARHAN, KHADIJAH SALIM. A founding member and currently the 
president of the Kalandiya Cooperative Society. The society was 
founded in 1958 to help women to become economically independent 
in the Kalandiya Refugee Camp and surrounding rural areas. It is 
located in the Kalandiya Refugee Camp, just outside of Ramallah 
(q.v.), and has 158 members and a nine-member executive board. 
The cooperative employs 580 part-time employees, and runs a sewing 
training center, a nursery school, a kindergarten, a literacy program 
and a cosmetology/beautician course for young women. It has estab- 
lished a University Student Fund, which distributes grants to needy 
and deserving students. 

Farhan was born in Jerusalem in 1940 and finished her schooling 
there. In addition to the Kalandiya Society, she is very active in other 
organizations. Since 1973, she has served as a member of the Al- 
Bireh (q.v.) branch of the Palestinian Red Crescent Society (q.v.); in 
1980, she became a member of the al-Magassed Islamic Charitable 
Hospital Organization; and in 1982, she joined the board of the 
Friends of the Sick Society in Ramallah (q.v.). 


FATAH. Arabic for “conquest” and the acronym for Harakat Al-Tahrir 
Al-Filastiniyya (The Palestine National Liberation Movement). 
FATAH, the backbone of the Palestine national movement, is the 
largest, most active, and the most influential of factions that make up 
the PLO (q.v.). Since its formation, FATAH’s ideology and program 
have undergone many changes. During the 1960s and 1970s, it advo- 
cated guerilla-style tactics and armed struggle. In the 1980s and 
1990s, pragmatism, moderation, and peace became part of the fac- 
tion’s agenda. Arafat (q.v.) is the head of FATAH, and the faction 
constitutes his power base. He is assisted by the Central Committee 
of FATAH, a governing body composed of 18 members that adminis- 
ters the affairs of the faction. 

FATAH was first envisioned by Yasser Arafat and Khalil al-Wazir 
(q.v.) in the late 1950s in the Gaza Strip (q.v.). when it was under 
Egyptian administration. Among its other leaders are Salah Khalaf 
(q.v.), Farouq al-Qaddumi (q.v.), and Hani and Khalid al-Hassan 
(qq.v.). From 1957 to 1965, the organization was composed of a net- 
work of secret underground cells. Its objectives were the destruction 
of Israel (q.v.), political independence from the Arab countries, and 
the establishment of a democratic secular state. 

FATAH started sabotage activities against Israel on January 1, 
1965. It tried to establish bases in Syria (q.v.) in 1967, but failed. It 
did, however, use Jordan as a base to launch attacks against Israel. 
On March 21, 1968, at Karameh (q.v.), a village east of the River 
Jordan where FATAH had a base, a battle took place between Jordan 
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(q.v.), PLO (q.v.) forces, and Israel. This battle was seen as a victory 
for the Palestinians, because Israel was not successful in evicting the 
Palestinian commandos (q.v.) from their base in the Jordan Valley. In 
February 1969, Arafat became the chairman of the PLO Executive 
Committee (q.v.), and FATAH became the leading PLO faction. How- 
ever, FATAH suffered a serious setback in September 1970, when it 
clashed with Jordanian forces, and several thousand Palestinians were 
killed. The PLO was forced out of Jordan, and moved to Beirut, Leba- 
non (q.v.). During the Arab Summit Conference in Algeria in Novem- 
ber 1973, the PLO was declared “the legitimate representative of the 
Palestinian people.” In October 1974, the Arab Summit Conference 
in Rabat, Morocco issued a memorandum stating that the PLO is the 
“sole representative of the Palestinian people.” The U.N. General As- 
sembly passed Resolutions 3236 and 3237 (qq.v.) in November 1974, 
declaring that the PLO is the representative of the Palestinian people, 
and the Palestinians have the right to self-determination and state- 
hood. 

Between 1974 and 1975, FATAH carried out attacks against Israel. 
Among them were the March 1975 attack in Tel Aviv, the Savoy Op- 
eration, and the large bomb explosion in July 1975, which caused the 
loss of many civilian lives. In 1983, FATAH suffered from internal 
strife when Sa’id Mussa Muragha (q.v.), with Syrian support, rebelled 
against Arafat’s leadership and established another faction, which he 
called FATAH Uprising (q.v.). The FATAH Revolutionary Council 
and The Revolutionary Council-Emergency Command (qq.v) se- 
ceded from FATAH because of disagreements over policy. 

During the Intifada (q.v.), FATAH, together with other political fac- 
tions, such as the Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine and 
the Democratic Front for the Liberation of Palestine (qq.v.), formed 
the Unified National Leadership of the Uprising (q.v.). FATAH played 
a prominent role in the organization. FATAH Hawks (q.v.) were espe- 
cially active during the Intifada. Many FATAH leaders consequently 
were deported from the Occupied Territories (q.v). 

In 1989 and 1990, FATAH suffered several serious setbacks and 
was weakened by the assassinations of its leaders, Khalil Al-Wazir 
and Salah Khalaf (qq.v.). The movement also was strained by dissent 
and disillusionment, and members were dissatisfied with the decision- 
making process. 

The Oslo Accords (q.v.) were approved by the 18-member FATAH 
Central Committee, except for a few of its leading founders: Farougq 
al-Qaddumi (q.v.), Khalid and Hani al-Hassan (qq.v.), Abbas Zaki, 
Muhammad Jihad, and Shakir Habash. These men remained Arafat 
loyalists and did not join the opposition; FATAH suffered from inter- 
nal strife however as a result of the signing of the accords. Feuding 
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within FATAH disturbed many Palestinians, who view it as a needless 
waste of resources and energy. Following the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Principles (q.v.), a group calling itself Black September 13th 
(a reference to the date of the signing of the DOP) joined ranks with 
the FATAH Uprising (q.v.) and engineered a power struggle within 
FATAH. Furthermore, half the members of the FATAH Revolutionary 
Committee boycotted the meeting in Tunis in November 1993 to pro- 
test Arafat and the signing of the DOP. 

After the Palestinian National Authority (q.v.) moved to the auton- 
omous areas (q.v.), FATAH emerged as the ruling faction, and the 
most active organization in terms of activities and recruitment in both 
the autonomous areas and the Occupied Territories (q.v.). FATAH of- 
fices opened in many cities in the West Bank and the Gaza Strip 
(qq.v.) in April 1994. However, divisions within FATAH surfaced, 
both inside the autonomous areas and in the diaspora. FATAH Hawks 
have challenged the decisions made by mainstream FATAH, and have 
continued to use violence against Israel (g.v.). The Hawks were so 
furious with FATAH leaders that they disrupted elections for the Gaza 
Strip Medical Association on February 5, 1994. On November 4, 
1994, the first FATAH elections were held in Ramallah (q.v.), but the 
discord was so evident that Arafat quickly postponed elections in 
other cities. FATAH leaders have begun efforts to unite the splintered 
groups and to centralize authority within the faction. 

A significant crossroad has been reached. Should FATAH restruc- 
ture and become a political party, or should it continue as a revolu- 
tionary movement? Democratization reforms within FATAH in the 
West Bank have been called for by Marwan Barghouthi (q.v.), who 
has submitted new bylaws. The objective of these bylaws is to trans- 
form FATAH into a political party composed of many units. Each unit 
would in turn be made up of 40 or more members. Leadership posi- 
tions are to be based on elections, rather than by appointment. Arafat 
and many of his close followers have insisted that the structural orga- 
nization of both FATAH and the PLO (q.v.) should remain intact to 
represent the Palestinians in the diaspora. It is for this reason that 
FATAH’s foreign affairs and mobilization departments have not 
moved to the autonomous areas. 

Prior to the January 1996 elections for the PLC (q.v.), FATAH held 
primaries throughout the West Bank and the Gaza Strip to select a list 
of candidates. When the list was finalized by FATAH leaders, some 
members were dissatisfied with the results, because they felt that 
close Arafat loyalists had been given priority over other candidates. 
Not to be outdone, these FATAH rebels decided to run independent 
of their faction. FATAH won a resounding victory in the elections (52 
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seats or 61 percent of the votes), and FATAH rebels also were success- 
ful in capturing 12 seats in the PLC elections. 

FATAH also has been challenged by HAMAS (q.v.). The confron- 
tation between HAMAS and FATAH is not new. On November 18, 
1994, a clash known as “Black Friday”, between HAMAS and 
FATAH leaders in the Palestine Mosque in Gaza, resulted in the death 
of many Palestinians. On November 20, 1994, FATAH emerged in the 
streets of Gaza to confront HAMAS. FATAH has consequently been 
transformed into a quasi-army for the PNA (q.v.). Some members 
also have joined the Preventive Security Services (q.v.). 

An “honor pact” was signed on April 24, 1994, between HAMAS 
and FATAH to prevent a civil war from escalating among the Palestin- 
ians. According to the terms of the agreement, both factions are to 
resolve their differences only through dialogue. But hurdles still re- 
main for the two factions, and HAMAS did not join the PNA or take 
part in the PLC elections held in January 1996. 


FATAH HAWKS. The military wing of FATAH in the Occupied Territo- 
ries (qq.v.), now the auxiliary police in the autonomous areas (qq.Vv.). 
After the November 1994 clash between Palestinian police and 
HAMAS (q.v.) in Gaza, FATAH Hawks resurfaced as a show of force 
in support of Yasser Arafat (q.v.). 


FATAH HIGHER COMMITTEE IN THE WEST BANK. A committee 
composed of 48 members under the chairmanship of Marwan al-Bar- 
ghouthi (q.v.). It oversees the affairs of FATAH (q.v.) in the West 
Bank (q.v.). 


FATAH REVOLUTIONARY COUNCIL. A faction that was formed by 
Sabri al-Banna (q.v.), a critic of Arafat (q.v.) in 1973. In the 1990s, 
some members led by Atef Abu Bakr and Abd al-Rahman Isa split 
off and formed The Revolutionary Council-Emergency Command. 


FATAH UPRISING. A Palestinian faction organized in 1983 by a mili- 
tary commander, Sa’id Mussa Muragha (q.v.), alias Abu Mussa. He 
opposed Arafat (q.v.) and plotted to overthrow him after the Palestine 
Liberation Organization was forced out of Lebanon (qq.v.). The fac- 
tion is based in Syria (q.v.), and adamantly rejects any settlement 
with Israel (q.v.). 


FATAH PROVISIONAL COMMAND see FATAH UPRISING 


AL-FATAT NATIONALIST SOCIETY. Al-Fatat is Arabic for youth. 
An organization established in 1911 by Awni Abd al-Hadi (q.v.) to 


encourage Arab unity. 
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FATWA. An Islamic legal opinion or decree that is issued by a mufti 
(q.v.) concerning social, economic, or political matters in Muslim so- 
ciety. It could deal with such diverse matters as abortion, land reform, 
taxes, nationalization, and foreign policy. The fatwa functions to pro- 
vide an Islamic rationalization for an issue. 


FEDAYEEN. Arabic for commandos or freedom fighters. See FEDA- 
YEEN ORGANIZATIONS 


FEDAYEEN ORGANIZATIONS. Resistance or commando organiza- 
tions that were formed between 1936 and 1939, when the Arab Pales- 
tinian Revolts (q.v.) broke out. Between 1947 and 1950, these groups 
carried out sabotage activities against Israel (q.v.), but they were un- 
organized and often acted independently. The situation was remedied 
in the late 1950s and the 1960s under the leadership of the PLO (q.v.), 
which united the different factions and organizations. Moreover, most 
of the commando groups were permitted to set up bases in the Arab 
countries. They, therefore, had different loyalties and various sources 
of support. 


FIDA see PALESTINE DEMOCRATIC UNION 
FILASTINE. (1) Arabic for Palestine (q.v.). 


FILASTINE. (2) This is also the name of a semi-weekly newspaper 
established in Jaffa, Palestine in 1911 by two Christian brothers, 
Yousef and Isa al-Isa (q.v.). It later evolved into a popular daily, and 
a weekly literary supplement was added in 1920. By 1946, it had a 
circulation of nine thousand. Its political stance fluctuated and re- 
flected the changing times. At the beginning, it advocated support 
and loyalty for the Ottoman-Turks (q.v.). In the 1930s, it adopted an 
independent line, based on Palestinian nationalism and referred to the 
Arabs of Palestine as “Palestinians”. Moreover, it cautioned against 
Zionist immigration into Palestine and encouraged resistance: from 
1940—47, it supported the Nashashibis (q.v.): from 1943-46, the Is- 
tiqlal (Independence) Party (q.v.), and in the late 1940s, it opposed 
the Husseinis (q.v.). After the war of 1948 (q.v.), the newspaper was 
re-established in East Jerusalem (q.v.) and published as a daily until 
1967. 


FILASTINE AL-THAWRA. Arabic for “Palestine (q.v.), the revolu- 
tion”. A daily, and at times published as a weekly. It was founded in 
1972 as the mouthpiece of the Palestine Liberation Organization 
(q.v.). Abd al-Rahman Ahmad (q.v.) served as an editor-in-chief. 
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FILASTINUO. Arabic for the “Palestinians”. A paper that first ap- 
peared in 1959. It supported Arab unity as the only way to liberate 
Palestine. Khalil al-Wazir (q.v.) served as its first editor. 


FLAG. The first Palestinian flag was approved by the All-Palestine gov- 
ernment (q.v.) on October 1, 1948. It was modeled on the flag carried 
in the 1916 Arab Revolt (q.v.). It had white, green, and black stripes, 
with a red triangle on the right side. Today, the national flag of Pales- 
tine has black, white, and green stripes, with a red triangle on the left 
side. Prior to the signing of the Declaration of Principles (q.v.), it was 
illegal to fly the Palestinian flag in the Occupied Territories (q.v.). 
Anyone caught doing so would be imprisoned for six months. Never- 
theless, the flag was virtually everywhere, flying from pylons and 
painted on walls, particularly during the Intifada (q.v.). 

HAMAS (q.v.) has its own flag. It is green with a line in Arabic 
written in the middle: “There is no God, but God.” This is the shaha- 
deh, or the Islamic declaration of faith. 


FORCE 17. A FATAH (q.v.) faction organized in the 1970s to provide 
personal security for Arafat (q.v.) and other leaders. It is a component 
of the security apparatus of the PNA (q.v.) and provides security for 
Arafat in the Palestinian autonomous areas (q.v.). 


FOREIGN AID. The Palestine Liberation Organization (q.v.) has con- 
tinuously received financial support from the Arab countries, particu- 
larly the rich oil countries of Saudi Arabia (q.v.), Kuwait (q.v.), and 
Iraq (q.v.). It also has received lump-sum transfers deducted from the 
salaries of Palestinians working in these countries. The money has 
not only been used for its institutions and activities, but also for edu- 
cation, health, and social services for the Palestinian refugees (q.v.) 
and those living under occupation. 

Palestinians in the Occupied Territories (q.v.), in turn, receive 
support from the PLO, from Palestinian and non-Palestinian NGOs 
(q.v.), and from governments and international assistance agencies. 
On November 15, 1978, at the ninth Arab Summit in Baghdad, Iraq, 
a joint committee of Jordanian and PLO representatives was formed 
to channel $150 million dollars to the Occupied Territories to support 
Palestinian steadfastness. Remittances from relatives working abroad 
also have contributed to the financial stability of the Occupied Territo- 
ries (q.v.) over the years. 

After the signing of the Declaration of Principles (q.v.), an impres- 
sive array of countries and donors met at the “conference to support 
Middle East Peace” on October 1, 1993, under the auspices of the 
Russian Federation and the United’$tates, to show their support politi- 
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cally and financially for the peace process. Donors representing 42 
countries were confident that the $2.4 billion estimated by the World 
Bank to be the amount the Palestinians needed to develop their social, 
political, and economic infrastructure over the next five years could 
be found. Of the $2.4 billion, $1.6 billion was to be in the form of 
grants and $800 million was to be in the form of loans and guarantees. 

The donor countries have been slow in transferring the funds, as 
they continue to insist on a system of accountability and transparency. 
Less than $300 million in foreign aid to the Palestinian Authority 
(q.v.) from the donor countries after the signing of the DOP has been 
received, far below that which had been promised for the first year. 
For 1995 alone, $500 millon was promised. Altogether, in the past 
two years, the Palestinians have received $600 million, or 37 percent 
of the $1.6 billion earmarked as grants, and only $10 million in loans 
or guarantees. The funds that are received from the donor countries 
are channeled through the U.N. programs for the Palestinians, the 
Holst Fund (named after the deceased Norwegian prime minister who 
helped negotiate the DOP in Oslo) and other agencies. Moreover, 
money received has been earmarked for the salaries of the Palestinian 
police and other PNA officials. 

On January 14, 1995, the PNA formed a committee to outline eco- 
nomic priorities and supervise the expenditures of all funds received. 
Shortly afterward, on January 27, the PNA received $11 million (out 
of an estimated $40 million) from the United States for a four-year 
waste-water project. On January 30, 1995, the donor countries gave 
the PNA $179 million to initiate projects that would provide work for 
the people in Gaza, and transferred several hundred million dollars. 
Israel (q.v.), in accordance with the DOP also has transferred money 
from taxes withheld from the salaries of Palestinian workers. On Jan- 
uary 1, 1995, Israel and the PNA agreed that the PNA would receive 
75 percent of all income taxes, VAT, and other taxes from the salaries 
of Palestinian workers. Israel transferred $11.5 million in two install- 
ments. On March 24, 1995, U.S. Vice President Al Gore, visiting 
Jericho, signed an aid package of $73 million for development and 
public works, which is to be channeled through UNRWA (q.v.) and 
other U.N. programs for the Palestinians. On April 27, 1995, the 
donor countries gave the PNA $60 million of the $136 million budget 
deficit to cover their expenses. In September 1995, Japan agreed to 
channel $200 million directly to the PNA. This was in addition to the 
$200 million it had contributed in 1994 and 1995, and which had 
been administered by the U.N. Development Program, 


FOREIGN RELATIONS. The Palestine Liberation Organization (q.v.) 
began contacts with the outside world on March 17, 1964, when Yas- 
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ser Arafat and Khalil al-Wazir (qq.v.) traveled to China and met with 
Premier Chow En-Lai to looby support for their cause. A PLO office 
was opened in Beijing, China, and Mao Zedong officially recognized 
the PLO on June 18, 1965. After the PLO was officially formed on 
June 2, 1964, the Arab states attending the second Arab Summit in 
Cairo, Egypt (q.v.), on September 5, 1964, recognized the PLO as the 
symbol of the struggle for the liberation of Palestine. In 1974, the 
Arab countries, ignoring Jordan’s (q.v.) claims, named the PLO as 
the sole, legitimate representative of the Palestinians. The United Na- 
tions that same year extended observer status to the PLO. On June 
22. 1976, the PLO opened an office in Moscow. Austrian Chancellor 
Bruno Kreisky and Socialist International Chairman Willy Brandt 
held talks with Arafat in Vienna, Austria, to discuss the convening of 
an international conference on behalf of the Palestinians. The United 
Nations declared an “International Day of Solidarity” with the Pales- 
tinian people on November 29, 1979. The United States representative 
to the United Nations met with the PLO representative, and the Euro- 
pean Community issued the Venice Declaration (q.v.) on June 3, 
1980. Furthermore, the U.N. General Assembly called for the estab- 
lishment of an independent Palestinian state on July 29, 1980. After 
the PLO declared Palestinian statehood on November 15, 1988, dur- 
ing the 19th session of the PNC (q.v.) meeting in Algiers, 100 nations 
recognized the new state. Arafat inaugurated his peace initiative on 
December 13, 1988, in front of the U.N. General Assembly in Ge- 
neva. The following day, U.S. officials held talks with PLO represen- 
tatives in Tunis, ending a 14-year boycott of the organization. On 
January 12, 1989, the U.N. Council granted the PLO the right to ad- 
dress the council as “Palestine,” and with the same status as any 
nation that was a member of the United Nations. On September 13, 
1993, the entire world watched as the Palestinians signed the DOP 
(q.v.) with Israel and laid claim to international legitimacy. As the 
Palestinian National Authority (q.v.) moved into Gaza and Jericho 
(qq.v.), nations moved to establish representational offices in these 
areas. In 1995, Holland, Finland, Bulgaria, and more than 50 other 
states recognized the Palestinian passport. 


FOURTH GENEVA CONVENTION. A set of international laws ap- 
proved August 12, 1949, regulating military occupations and stipulat- 
ing the humane treatment of prisoners and protection of civilian popu- 
lations, property, and territory. These laws are applicable to the 
Occupied Territories (q.v.), which Israel (q.v.) has controlled since 
June 1967. 

For example: On curfews (q.v.) and the sealing of rooms, Article 
33 states: “No protected person m@y be punished for an offense he or 
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she has not personally committed. Collective penalties and likewise 
all measures of intimidation or terrorism are prohibited.” 

On deportations (q.v.), Article 49, paragraph 1, states: “Individual 
or mass forcible transfers, as well as deportations of protected persons 
from occupied territory to the territory of the Occupying Power or 
that of any other country, occupied or not, are prohibited, regardless 
of motive.” 

On labor, Article 52 states: “The local workforce is to be protected, 
and the occupying force is prohibited from creating situations of un- 
employment, to induce the local labor force to work for the occupying 
powers.” 

On house demolitions, Article 53 states: “Any destruction by the 
Occupying Power of real or personal property belonging individually 
or collectively to private persons, or to other public authorities, or to 
social or cooperative associations, is prohibited, except where such 
destruction is rendered absolutely necessary by military operations.” 

On settlements (q.v.), Article 49, paragraph 6, states: “The Occu- 
pying Power shall not deport or transfer parts of its own civilian pop- 
ulation into the territory it occupies.” 

Israel (q.v.) contends that the Fourth Geneva Convention is not 
applicable to the Occupied Territories, because they were not sover- 
eign territories. It maintains that only Britain and Pakistan had recog- 
nized the Jordanian annexation of the West Bank (q.v.), and the Gaza 
Strip (q.v.) had not been annexed by Egypt (q.v.). 


FRE, ELIAS. Prominent businessman, mayor of Bethlehem (q.v.) and 
minister of Tourism in the Palestine National Authority (q.v.) in 1994 
and 1996. Freij was born in 1920 in Bethlehem. Elected to the Bethle- 
hem Municipal Council, he served from 1960 to 1968. In 1972. he 
was elected mayor, and continues to hold that office. He has been a 
member of the Bethlehem Chamber of Commerce and Industry since 
1954 and its president since 1970. He worked closely with the Vatican 
to establish Bethlehem University (q.v.) in 1973. Actively involved in 
politics, he is considered a moderate. In 1982, he opposed both the 
mass dismissal of the nine nationalist mayors and the protest strike 
by the other mayors in the Occupied Territories (q.v.) after the estab- 
lishment of the Israeli Civil Administration (q.v.). He did not go on 
strike, nor was he dismissed. He was invited to meet with Sadat (q.v.) 
in Jerusalem in 1977, a visit that proceeded the Camp David Accords 
(qq.v.). As the minister of Tourism, he is active in promoting tourism 
in the Occupied Territories and encouraging investors to help develop 
the infrastructure necessary to accomodate tourists. 


AL-FUTUWWA. Arabic for “youth”. A paramilitary unit specifically 
for young men organized by Jamal al-Husseini (q.v.) and others. 
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GAZA STRIP. A narrow area composed of coastal plains and sand 
dunes, with limited rainfall (150-250 milimeters a year) and bordered 
by the Mediterranean Sea. The Strip is 363 square kilometers, 45 
kilometers long and 8 kilometers wide. In accordance with the Decla- 
ration of Principles (q.v.) of 1993, about 219 square kilometers of the 
Gaza Strip has become part of the Palestinian autonomous areas (q.v). 
It also is the seat of government for Arafat and the Palestine National 
Authority (qq.v.). 

During the war of 1948 (q.v.), approximately 150,000 to 200,000 
Palestinian refugees moved into the Gaza Strip, and it became a re- 
cruiting ground for commando organizations, particularly between 
1952 and 1956. Also, the Gaza Strip often was used as a base to attack 
Israel (q.v.). After the war of 1948 (q.v.), an armistice agreement was 
signed between Israel and Egypt (q.v.) on February 24, 1948, and the 
Gaza Strip was placed under Egyptian control; it was not. however, 
annexed to Egypt. Instead, an Egyptian governor was appointed to 
administer the area, which was called the “Palestine National Union.” 
Gaza remained under Egyptian control until the war of 1967 (q.v.), 
when Israel occupied it. 

Under the Egyptians, Gaza made some progress, particularly in 
education (q.v.), which was made compulsory. Egyptian universities 
accepted students from the Gaza Strip. However, Egypt, unlike Jor- 
dan, did not give the Palestinians passports, but instead issued them 
travel documents. 

During the Israeli occupation, the Gaza Strip, with a population of 
approximately 850,000 Palestinians, became a most troublesome and 
unstable area, because of its high population density, poverty, and 
unemployment, and its dependence on the Israeli labor market. 


GENERAL FEDERATION OF PALESTINIAN TRADE UNIONS 
(GFPTU). The federation was established to unite the various unions 
in the Occupied Territories (q.v.) and to organize their activities more 
efficiently. Professional and labor unions operate in the Gaza Strip 
and the West Bank (qq.v.). The unions have different political affilia- 
tions. For this reason, Israel kept close surveillance on union activi- 
ties, and has waged a battle of wills against trade unions and union 
activists. 


GENERAL UNION OF PALESTINIAN STUDENTS (GUPS). An or- 
ganization formed in Cairo, Egypt (q.v.), in 1959 by Arafat (q.v.) and 
others to organize and unite Palestinian students for collective politi- 
cal action. The union provided reGiuits for FATAH (q.v.) and other 
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political factions. Branches of the union have been established in Eu- 
rope, the Middle East, and the United States. 


GENERAL UNION OF PALESTINIAN WOMEN’S COMMITTEES 
(GUPWC). The union was established in 1980 to unite women’s com- 
mittees and to develop a greater role for women in the social, politi- 
cal, and economic spheres of their society. The union also represents 
the women’s committees in national and international forums, and 
organizes workshops to train women to become economically and 
politically independent. It also coordinates projects in towns and 
villages, and assists women in setting up business ventures, such as 
carpet-weaving, food and pastry production, embroidery, and nursery 
schools. The union holds seminars and lectures to help women under- 
stand and deal with oppression and violence that is directed against 
them. 


GENERAL UNION OF PALESTINIAN WOMEN’S STRUGGLE 
COMMITTEES/GAZA (GUPWSC). The union was established in 
Gaza in 1987 to unite the women’s committees for collective action to 
effectively play a greater role in the institution-building in Palestinian 
society. The union also lobbies to improve conditions for Palestinian 
women, and to encourage their involvement in the development of 
their society. 


GENERAL UNION OF PALESTINIAN WORKERS (GUPW). This 
union represents Palestinian workers in the diaspora. Prior to the Oslo 
Accords (q.v.), the GUPW headquarters were in Tunis, but were later 
moved to the autonomous areas (q.v.). 


GENEVA CONVENTION. See Fourth Geneva Convention 


GHOSHEH, SAMIR. Appointed minister of Labor in the Palestine Na- 
tional Authority (q.v.) in July 1994 and June 1996. Born in 1949, 
Ghosheh is a dentist by profession. In the 1960s, he joined the Arab 
Nationalist Movement (q.v.), and was imprisoned by Jordan (q.v.) in 
1966 and again in 1971. He has been the secretary-general of the 
Popular Struggle Front (q.v.) since 1971, and a member of the PLO 
Executive Committee (q.v.). 


GOLAN HEIGHTS. A strip of land (64 kilometers) that lies between 
Jordan and Lebanon (qq.v.). It is about 48 kilometers (30 miles) from 
Damascus, Syria (q.v.). Israel (q.v.) occupied the Golan Heights in 
the war of 1967 (q.v). On December 14, 1981, the Israeli Knesset 
passed the Golan Heights Law, which officially formalized the annex- 
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ation of the area. Israel then proceeded to build 35 settlements (q.v.) 
and an urban center there. 

Syria and Israel are currently engaged in peace talks. One of the 
conditions made by Syria, in order to establish peace, is the total 
Israeli withdrawal from the Golan Heights, and its return to Syrian 
sovereignty. 


GREEN LINE. The border of Israel (q.v.) prior to the war of 1967 (q.v.) 
that was delineated following the war of 1948 (q.v.), designating the 
areas under Jewish control in Palestine. It is called the green line 
because it was drawn on maps at the time with a green marker. 


GULF WAR. On August 2, 1990, Iraqi forces invaded Kuwait (q.v.) 
because of a territorial dispute over two small oil-rich islands (Warba 
and Bubiyan). Amassing an impressive U.N.-led coalition, the United 
States and its allies attacked Iraq (q.v.) on January 17, 1991, forced 
it to withdraw from the Kuwaiti territory that it had occupied, de- 
stroyed its military arsenal, and imposed a total economic embargo. 
Iraqi Scud missiles were fired on Saudi Arabia and Israel (qq.v.), but 
the latter stayed out of the war at the request of the United States, 
which wanted to preserve the alliance (which included many Arab 
countries) it had formed. However, apprehensive that demonstrations 
and disturbances would break out, Israel moved swiftly and clamped 
a total curfew on the Occupied Territories (qq.v.). The Palestinians 
and Jordanians who supported the Iraqi position subjected themselves 
not only to world criticism, but also put themselves in a financial 
straitjacket. Of an estimated 400,000 Palestinians in Kuwait, 350,000 
were forced out. Also, burdened with the expense of the war and 
the burning of its oil fields, Kuwait stopped financially supporting 
Palestinian institutions in the Occupied Territories and the PLO (q.v.). 
See KUWAIT. 


H 


HABASH, ASIA. An activist who co-founded with Faisal al-Husseini 
(q.v.) and others the Arab Studies Society (q.v.). She was born in 
Jerusalem (g.v.) in 1936, and later attended the American University 
of Beirut in 1954 and received her B.A. and M.A. in educational 
psychology. After completing her studies, she taught psychology at 
the Men’s Teacher Training Center in Ramallah (q.v.). In 1975, Ha- 
bash became the director of UNRWA’s (q.v.) Women Training Center 
in al-Tireh, Ramallah. Forced to resign from the center in 1983 be- 
cause of policy differences, she beeame interested in early childhood 
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development and left to study in England. After returning to Jerusa- 
lem in 1985, she directed the Early Childhood Resource Center, 
which is affiliated with the Arab Studies Society. She also is a found- 
ing member of the Arab Thought Forum (q.v.) and the Community 
Psychological Health Center in Bethlehem (q.v.). 


HABASH, GEORGE. Nom de guerre, al-Hakim. Co-founder and secre- 
tary-general of the Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine (q.v.). 
He was born in Lydda, Palestine, in 1925 to a Christian family. After 
studying at the Greek Orthodox College in Jerusalem (q.v.), he at- 
tended the American University of Beirut in Lebanon (q.v.), where 
he studied medicine. In 1946, he cut short his studies and went back 
to Lydd. Upset with the defeat of the Arabs in the war of 1948 (q.v.). 
he formed the Kataeb Al-Fedaiyeh (the Commando Battalions) and 
the Committee for Resisting Peace with Israel, whose objective was 
the political organization of refugee camps in Lebanon. Syria, and 
Jordan (qq.v.). A periodical, Al-Thar (the Revenge), was published 
under his direction from 1952 to 1954. Habash helped establish the 
Arab Nationalist Movement (q.v.), in Beirut. He settled in Jordan, but 
was forced to leave because of his political activities. He maintained 
his affiliation with the Arab Nationalist Movement (q.v.) until 1967, 
when he and a few others formed the Popular Front for the Liberation 
of Palestine. The faction has been socially and politically active on 
the West Bank and the Gaza Strip (qq.v.). It has established free clin- 
ics for people who are unable to afford medical care. Habash strongly 
opposes the Declaration of Principles (q.v.) signed by the Palestinians 
and Israel, and advocates the establishment of a secular democratic 
state in Palestine. The PFLP did not participate in the PLC (q.v.) 
elections held in the Palestinian territories on January 20, 1996. 


AL-HADAF. Arabic for “the target”. A newspaper published by the 
Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine (q.v.). 


HADDAD, WADI ELIAS. Born in Safad, Palestine, in 1929. he was 
educated at St. Luke School in Haifa, Palestine, where his father was 
the principal. After completing high school, he left to study at the 
American University of Beirut in Lebanon (q.v.), where he became a 
member of the Arab Nationalist Movement (q.v.). Together with 
George Habash (q.v.) and others, he left the ANM to form the Popular 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine (q.v.), and eventually became its 
chief military strategist. He is alleged to have masterminded the 
PFLP's skyjackings in July 1968 and September 1970, and other at- 
tacks worldwide. 
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HAJJ (1). The honorific title given to a person after he has performed 
the pilgrimage to Mecca, Saudi Arabia (q.v.). It usually precedes an 
individual’s name. Hence, Hajj Amin al-Husseini (q.v.). 


HAJJ (2). Arabic for pilgrimage. One of the five rituals of Islam. 


AL-HALLAK, OSMAN. Prominent businessman and publisher of An- 
Nahar (The Day) (q.v.). He was born May 5, 1935, in Jerusalem 
(q.v.), but his family originally came from Turkey. At the age of 15, 
he left to study in the United States. He received his B.S. in chemical 
engineering from Ohio State University in 1958 and an M.S. from the 
University of Southern California in the same major. 

Hallak returned to Jerusalem and became a successful business en- 
trepreneur. He started the first pharmaceutical company in 1970 and 
the first feed mill in the West Bank (q.v.). A salt factory and a refinery 
to produce industrial and table salt soon followed. In 1973, together 
with other businessmen, he established a large detergent factory in 
Ramallah (q.v.) and became vice chairman of AIC Star. He also 
opened a factory to produce automobile batteries, and is involved in 
the construction of housing projects for Arabs in East Jerusalem. He 
also co-owns and edits the daily An-Nahar, which he began publish- 
ing in 1985. Hallak, who holds pro-Jordanian sentiments, believes 
that a Palestinian solution must include a federation or a confedera- 
tion with Jordan, particularly because of the large Palestinian popula- 
tion living there. 


HAMAS. The Arabic acronym for Harakat Al-Mugqawama Al-Islami- 
yeh, the Islamic Resistance Movement, which is an Islamic political 
movement that believes all the land of Palestine is an Islamic Wagf 
(qq.v.), consecrated for Muslims until judgment day. It advocates the 
spread of Islam, and supports extreme militant activities that will lead 
to the establishment of an Islamic state in Palestine (q.v.), where Is- 
lamic laws will be implemented. Furthermore, HAMAS totally op- 
poses any peace initiative with Israel (q.v.), because this would in- 
volve renunciation of parts of the land of Palestine, which is Waqf 
(religious endowment) property and is not negotiable. 

HAMAS is a highly organized institution. It has a security branch, 
which is responsible for maintaining order and punishing Palestinians 
who deviate from the norms of the society. There is a military section 
that carries out resistance activities against the Israeli occupational 
forces. A special unit, called Izzedin al-Qassam (q.v.), carries out 
extreme militant activities against Israel. The unit is organized into 
cells consisting of two to three members, who work together, inde- 
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pendent of others, and whose identities are unknown to each other. 
The political branch oversees the overall decision-making process. 

HAMAS also supports traditional charitable and philanthropic ac- 
tivities, which makes it popular to the masses. In the 1980s, the Mus- 
lim Brotherhood in the Gaza Strip (q.v.) held cultural activities, estab- 
lished schools and nurseries, and initiated sports activities. The 
Israelis, ever eager to establish an alternative to the PLO (q.v.) leader- 
ship, nurtured and encouraged HAMAS, which is a wing of the Mus- 
lim Brotherhood. When the Intifada erupted at the end of 1987, the 
Muslim Brotherhood wanted to be included and to garner its share of 
potential recruits. At this time, the leader of the brotherhood in Gaza, 
Sheikh Ahmad Yassin (q.v.), a paraplegic confined to a wheelchair 
and imprisoned by Israel, encouraged the formation of HAMAS, per- 
mitted the use of nationalist slogans, and approved the use of vio- 
lence. HAMAS encouraged its members to participate in the Intifada 
(q.v.), but not to join the Unified National Leadership of the Uprising 
(q.v.). HAMAS published and distributed leaflets (q.v.) similar to 
those distributed by the UNLU. Its activities during the Intifada in- 
cluded: molotov-cocktail throwing, graffiti-writing, stone-throwing. 
demonstrations, ordering strikes, and violent confrontations. Conse- 
quently, HAMAS has emerged as the second-largest political faction 
in the Occupied Territories after FATAH (qq.v.), and has received 
a large majority of votes in student, professional, and chamber-of- 
commerce elections held in the Gaza Strip and the West Bank (qq.v.). 
On June 18, 1989, Israeli authorities declared HAMAS and Islamic 
Jihad (q.v.) illegal organizations, and membership in these organiza- 
tions carried a penalty of up to 10 years in jail. 

Today, HAMAS poses a serious challenge to Arafat (q.v.), and 
questions the legitimacy of the PNA (q.v.). It rejected the Oslo Ac- 
cords (q.v.), and opposes any compromise with Israel. HAMAS boy- 
cotted the elections for the PLC (q.v.) in January 1996, and has de- 
manded total legislative authority for the elected Palestinian council, 
if it is to participate in any future Palestinian elections and govern- 
ment. 

On May 16, 1995, HAMAS issued a leaflet describing the Palestin- 
ian Authority (q.v.) as traitors, kowtowing to Israel. It also stated that 
the Palestinian masses realize this and that “the people will bring the 
Palestinian Authority to trial... ,” and “Jihad (holy war) will con- 
tinue to reach every place there is a Zionist.” HAMAS is furious 
about the establishment of the PA security courts (q.v.), designed to 
bring members of the opposition, primarily HAMAS and Islamic 
Jihad (q.v.), to trial. HAMAS also refuses to negotiate with the PNA 
in Gaza for a ceasefire, and rejects the moratorium on attacks that the 
PNA is pressuring it to accept. Israel claims that HAMAS members 
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train in Gaza, and has exerted pressure on the Palestinian National 
Auhority (q.v.) to curtail the activities of HAMAS and to collect all 
weapons in their possession. Consequently, the PNA imposed a May 
11, 1995 deadline (later extended to May 15) on the registration of 
all weapons. 

The following are some of the HAMAS activities that have antago- 
nized Israel: In 1992, Nissim Toledano, a border policeman, was ab- 
ducted and murdered. The Israeli government promptly expelled 415 
alleged members of HAMAS and Islamic Jihad to Marj-al-Zuhur, in 
South Lebanon, because of the organization’s suspected involvement 
in the killing of Toledano. The deportees were doctors, engineers, 
lawyers, and students, who lived in tents during their exile. However, 
due to international pressure, Israel was forced to return them after a 
year. HAMAS is alleged to have carried out the October 9, 1994 
kidnapping of Cpl. Nahshon Wachsman, to barter his exchange for 
the release of Sheikh Yassin from prison. Wachsman was killed in the 
failed Israeli rescue operation in Beer Nabala, a village adjacent to 
Jerusalem. During the kidnapping, the Israelis maintained that Wachs- 
man was in Gaza, suspended negotiations with the Palestinians, and 
pressured Arafat to arrest HAMAS leaders in order to find out Wachs- 
man’s whereabouts. Separately, HAMAS members attacked Jerusa- 
lem’s Nahalt Shiva cafe district killing two people—Mayan Levy, a 
19-year old soldier, and Samir Mughrabi, a 35-year-old Palestinian 
from Qufr ’Aqab—on the night of October 9, 1994. A kamikaze at- 
tack was carried out by Salah Abdel Rahim Nazal Souwi on October 
26, 1994. He strapped 10 kilograms of TNT on his body, and blew 
himself up in Dizengoff Square in Tel Aviv. Twenty-two people were 
killed that day. 

HAMAS is said to receive funding from Iran, Saudi Arabia (q.v.), 
Sudan, and Muslims worldwide. Hamas leaders are based in the West 
Bank, Gaza, Jordan (q.v.), Syria (q.v.), Iran, and Sudan. 


HAMMAMI, JAMIL ABDUL RAHIM. Leader of HAMAS in the Oc- 
cupied Territories (qq.v.) and the associate director of the College of 
Islamic Sciences in Abu Dis, Jerusalem. He was born in Ma’an, Jor- 
dan (q.v.), in 1952, and later studied at Al-Azhar University in Egypt 
(q.v.). In 1983, he was appointed the director of A/-Agsa Mosque 
(q.v.). After two years in that position, he became the director of the 
Wagf (religious endowment) (q.v.) in the West Bank (q.v.), and was 
assigned to the Bethlehem Waqf in 1986. 


HAMMAMI, SA’ID. Former PLO (q.v.) representative to London. He 
was born and raised in Jaffa, Palestine. However, when he was 7 years 
old, his family fled the city during the war of 1948 (q.v.). He became 
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politically active, and in 1972 was appointed to the PLO post in Lon- 
don. An outspoken moderate, he called for an end to all violent activi- 
ties against Israel in order to encourage the gradual development of 
peace. On March 20, 1975, he declared his support for a Palestinian 
state alongside Israel (q.v.) and peaceful coexistence between the two 
states. On January 4, 1978, Hammami was assassinated for his sup- 
port of a negotiated settlement between the PLO and Israel. 


HANANIA, GHAZI. Dentist, political activist, and PLC (q.v.) member 
from the district of Ramallah (q.v.). He was born in Ramallah (q.v.) 
on September 3, 1945. In 1972, he received an M.S. in dental surgery 
from the University of Frankfurt, Germany. While at the university, 
he served as secretary and secretary-general of the Union of Palestin- 
ian Students. He founded a branch of the Palestinian Red Crescent 
Society (q.v.) in 1968 in Germany and Western Europe, and became 
its president in 1969. Since 1976, he has served as a board member. 
then chairman, of the Ramallah Library Board. In 1978, he was co- 
founder, secretary, and later president of the Ramallah Patients’ 
Friends Society. The society provides free medical care to people 
who cannot afford it, and has also opened clinics in villages that 
did not have medical facilities. Hanania, with the assistance of 
Sweden, established the $4 million Abu Rayya Physical Rehabilita- 
tion Center in Ramallah for Intifada (q.v.) victims. Hanania also has 
published works on health under occupation and the political situation 
in Germany. 


HANIYEH, AKRAM. Member of the PLO Higher Committee for the 
Occupied Territories (q.v.) and a trusted advisor to Arafat (q.v.). He 
was born in Ramallah (q.v.) in 1953, and attended local schools there. 
After a short stint as a public-relations officer at Birzeit University 
(q.v.), he became the editor of Al-Sha’b (q.v.) newspaper until 1981. 
He also was elected chairman of the Arab Journalists Association in 
1983. Israel deported him in 1986 for “security reasons.” While in 
exile, he became a close friend and personal assistant to Arafat, advis- 
ing him on West Bank (q.v.) affairs. He returned from exile after the 
signing of the Declaration of Principles (q.v.) to assist the Palestine 
National Authority in the autonomous areas (qq.v.). In 1995, Haniyeh 
established and is the editor-in-chief of Al-Ayyam (The Days), an in- 
dependent daily newspaper. 


HANNOUN, HILMI YOUSUF. The current mayor of Tulkarm (q.v.). 
He was born in Jaffa, Palestine, in 1913, then moved to Tulkarm (q.v.) 
with his family during the war of 1948 (q.v.). In 1936, he received a 
diploma in commerce from the American University of Beirut in Leb- 
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anon (q.v.). From 1942 to 1948, he was a member of the joint Arab- 
Jewish Council responsible for marketing citrus fruits. He served as 
a member of the Palestinian delegation that traveled to Europe under 
the auspices of the British Mandate (q.v.) to negotiate marketing cit- 
rus fruits. During the Mandate period, he also served as a member of 
the Jaffa Chamber of Commerce. After the 1948 war, he left for Leba- 
non, but returned to Tulkarm two years later. In 1959, he was elected 
a councilman for the Tulkarm municipality. In 1963, when he ran on 
Jordan’s radical National Front Party ticket, he was elected mayor of 
Tulkarm. When elections were held in the West Bank (q.v.) in 1976, 
he was re-elected. Hannoun also was a member of the Committee for 
National Guidance (q.v.), until it was banned by the Israelis in 1982. 
When Israel fired several municipal councils in 1982, the Tulkarm 
municipality, in a show of solidarity with the dismissed municipali- 
ties, went on strike. But after nine months, the members of the council 
resumed their work. Hannoun also is active in many charitable 
societies, including the Palestinian Red Crescent Society (q.v.), and 
is President of the Islamic Funds Committee. 


AL-HAQ. Arabic for “justice”. Also known as Law in the Service of 
Man. The Palestinian human and civil rights organization, and the 
West Bank affiliate of the International Commission of Jurists in Ge- 
neva, was founded in 1979 by Raja Shehadeh (q.v.) and Jonathan 
Kuttab in the city of Ramallah (q.v.) to monitor Israeli violations of 
Palestinian human rights. On December 9, 1989, Al-Haq was awarded 
the Carter-Menile Human Rights Award, together with B’Tselem, the 
Israeli organization that also monitors human rights violations in the 
Occupied Territories (q.v.). Al-Haq also gives public lectures and 
publishes monographs on human rights and laws. 


AL-HARAM AL-SHARIF. The Noble Sanctuary, as it is also referred 
to, includes the Al-Aqsa and the Dome of the Rock Mosques, an area 
comprising 35 acres in the Old City of Jerusalem (q.v.). For the one 
billion Muslims in the world, the site has been sacred from the time 
of Muhammad’s prophetic call, and subordinate in importance only 
to the two holy mosques in Mecca and Medina, in Saudi Arabia (q.v.). 

In 638 A.D., the Muslims, led by the second Caliph, Omar ibn 
al-Khattab, conquered Jerusalem. During his stay in the city, Omar 
discovered the site of Al-Haram al-Sharif. He ordered his followers 
to clean it and use it for prayer, but only “after three sets of rain have 
fallen on it.” It was the Umayyad Caliphate, which ruled the Arab- 
Islamic empire from Damascus, Syria, between 661 and 750 A.D., 
that initiated the development of the site as an Islamic center of pil- 
grimage. The Caliph, Abd al-Malikbn Marwan, built the Dome of 
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the Rock Mosque on the site, where Muhammad is said to have 
prayed before he ascended to heaven during the Night Journey. The 
Koran in Sura 17:1 reads: “Glory be to Him, Who carried His servant 
by night, from the Sacred Mosque to the Furthest Mosque the pre- 
cincts of which We have blessed, that We might show him some of 
our Signs, Surely, He is All-Hearing, All-Seeing.” The Agsa Mosque 
was built in 704 A.D. by al-Walid ibn Abd al-Malik. 

According to Jewish tradition, it is also the site of Mount Morieh, 
where Abraham intended to offer his son Isaac as a sacrifice in accor- 
dance with God’s command. Later, when the ordeal was over, Abra- 
ham called the site “Johovah Tireh” (God will be seen). During the 
time of King David, the site became a threshing floor belonging to a 
Jebusite named Ornan. The First and Second Temples, which were 
destroyed, are believed to have been constructed on parts of the site. 

After 1967, an Israeli group known as the “Temple Mount Faith- 
ful” challenged the status of the site, which has been under Muslim 
control since 638 A.D., (the exception being 1099—1187 when it 
was controlled by the Crusaders) and aspired to destroy the Dome of 
the Rock and Al-Aqsa Mosques, and to build the Jewish Temple there. 

Consequently, there has been a great deal of violence and blood- 
shed at the site. In 1951, King Abdallah (q.v.) of Jordan was murdered 
at Al-Aqsa. On October 8, 1990, Israeli police killed 17 Palestinians 
and wounded nearly 200 during the protest by Muslims to prevent the 
followers of the Temple Mount Faithful from placing a cornerstone at 
the site for the construction of the Third Jewish Temple. On Septem- 
ber 27, 1996, three Palestinians were killed by Israeli soldiers and 
more than 100 injured when clashes broke out over the opening of 
the Hasmonean Tunnel, that connects the Western Wall (q.v.) with the 
Via Dolorosa. 


HARB, SHAWKI KHALIL. Heart specialist and director of Ramallah 
Government Hospital. Born in Ramallah (q.v.) on December 13, 
1938, he attended the Friends Boys Schools. He studied medicine in 
Heidelberg, Germany, then went on for surgical training at the Uni- 
versity of Florida in 1967. Afterward, he spent a year at Baylor Col- 
lege of Medicine in Texas specializing in thoracic and cardiac sur- 
gery. He worked for many years in the United States, and in 1971 
founded a branch of the Palestinian Red Crescent Society (q.v.). 
When he returned to the West Bank (q.v.) in 1975, he was instrumen- 
tal in setting up heart and chest departments at Ramallah Hospital, 
and Magassed and Saint Joseph Hospitals in East Jerusalem (q.v.). In 
1976, he became chief of cardiovascular surgery at Ramallah Hospi- 
tal, and was the first Palestinian doctor to perform open heart surgey 
in the West Bank. In 1986, he founded and chaired the West Bank 
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Society of Surgeons, joined the Union of Doctors, and was elected 
the vice chairman of the Ramallah Hospital Foundation. Between 
1976 and 1980, he co-founded the Patients’ Friends Society, an or- 
ganizaton that provides medical care for the needy. Since 1991, Harb 
has served as a member of the board of trustees of the Friends Schools 
in Ramallah. He has spoken and written extensively on health condi- 
tions under occupation. 


AL-HASSAN, HANI. Alias, Abu Tareq. He studied engineering in Mu- 
nich, Germany, during the 1950s and 1960s, and was active in student 
politics. He became the leader of the Union of Palestinian Students in 
Europe, and was elected President of the General Union of Palestinian 
Students (q.v.). He organized his own guerrila group in Germany, 
Joined FATAH (q.v.) in 1963, and became a close confidant and politi- 
cal advisor to Arafat (q.v.), particularly during times of crisis. 


AL-HASSAN, KHALED. Nom de guerre, Abu al-Sa’id. He was born 
in Haifa, Palestine, in 1928, and completed his secondary education 
there before fleeing with his family in 1948 to Lebanon (q.v.), then 
to Syria (q.v.). While teaching school in Damascus, Syria, he tried to 
organize resistance cells. He was one of the co-founders of FATAH 
(q.v.), and among the first members of the Central Committee when 
it was founded in Kuwait (q.v.) in 1965. He also was a close advisor 
to Arafat, a member of the FATAH Central Council, head of the 
PNC’s (q.v.) Committee for External Affairs, and a member of 
the PLO Executive Committee (q.v.) from 1968 to 1974. He became 
the head of the political department of the PLO (q.v.) when FATAH 
took over leadership in 1969. 

Al-Hassan also cultivated relations with Arab and European lead- 
ers. He was appointed the head of the External Relations Committee, 
and guided Palestinian diplomacy in Europe. He spent most of his 
time in Kuwait (q.v.), where he became a successful businessman 
and maintained warm relations with its leaders. Al-Hassan was con- 
sidered the foremost candidate for prime minister of the Palestinian 
government-in-exile when the state of Palestine (q.v.) was declared 
in Algiers on November 15, 1988. He disagreed with PLO policy 
during the Gulf War (q.v.), and opposed Palestinian support of the 
Iraqi position. Consequently, he withdrew from the inner circle of the 
PLO and suspended all of his activities with the organization. He also 
was particularly upset with the secret manner in which the Palestin- 
ian-Israeli peace talks took place, and criticized the Declaration of 
Principles (q.v.). Soon after, he considered forming a new faction that 
would demand the return of all 1948 refugees (q.v.) to Palestine. 

Al-Hassan, a moderate, believedthat politics should be the art of 
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the possible. He believed in democracy and the rule of the collectiv- 
ity, and opposed armed struggle and violence. He envisioned a 
“Swiss Cantons” solution to the Palestinian-Israeli conflict, rather 
than an autonomy of the territories, even if the latter would eventually 
lead to a Palestinian state. Al-Hassan envisioned freedom of move- 
ment and residency for both Israelis and Palestinians within a pro- 
posed confederacy that would guarantee each individual the right to 
vote in his own canton. Each canton would have a government, and 
the representative of each government would be a member of the Cen- 
tral Confederacy Government. A rotation system would guarantee 
that each representative had a turn as head of the confederacy. Israel 
would have as its border the 1948 green line (q.v.), and the Palestinian 
cantons would have the pre-1967 border. Jerusalem (q.v.) would be a 
separate canton and the capital of the Union of Confederacy. Al- 
Hassan spent his last years in Morocco. He died of cancer on October 
7, 1994 and is buried in the Martyrs Cemetery in Rabat, Morocco. 


HAWATMEH, NAYEF. Nom de guerre, Abu Al-Nouf. Secretary-general 
of the Democratic Front for the Liberation of Palestine (q.v.). He was 
born in Salt, Jordan (q.v.), in 1934 to a Christian family, and studied 
in Amman, Jordan. He continued his higher education at Cairo Uni- 
versity in Egypt (q.v.) and at the American University of Beirut, 
where he majored in philosophy and psychology. Hawatmeh was a 
member of the Arab Nationalist Movement (q.v.) between 1954 and 
1969, then joined Habash’s Popular Front for the Liberation of Pales- 
tine (qq.v.). He was imprisoned in Jordan and Iraq (q.v.) because of 
his political involvement. He formed his own group in 1969, the Pop- 
ular Democratic Front for the Liberation of Palestine, which is known 
today as the Democratic Front for the Liberation of Palestine (q.v.). 
Hawatmeh is the representative of his faction to the Palestine National 
Council (q.v.), and serves on the PLO Executive Committee (q.v.). 
He has suspended his participation in the committee since the Madrid 
Peace Conference (q.v). however. because of his opposition to the 
peace process with Israel (q.v.). 


HAZBOUN, GEORGE YOUSEF Born to a Catholic family in Bethle- 
hem (q.v.) in 1943, he received his education at the Terra Sancta 
School in Bethlehem. After completing his studies in 1960, he went 
to work in Kuwait (q.v.). Hazboun returned a year later, and became 
involved with union activities. He co-founded the Union Rights Cen- 
ter, and in 1967 became its secretary. In 1973, he participated in the 
Conference of Union Movements in the West Bank, where it was 
publicly declared for the first time that the PLO (q.v.) was the sole 
legitimate representative of the Palestinian people. Hazboun was 
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elected in 1976 to the Bethlehem municipality, and served as deputy 
mayor for eight years. In 1983, he was singled out and fired by the 
Israelis because of his political activtiy. Moreover, he was banned 
from traveling until 1989. He was a member of the Committee for 
National Guidance, and is an active member of the Palestine People’s 
Party (qq.v.). Since 1987, he has served as the general-secretary of 
the Association of the Workers’ Unions in the West Bank (q.v.), one 
of four groups that split from the Palestine People’s Party because of 
disagreements over the distribution of positions and membership in 
the executive committee. In 1989, the Trade Union Movement re- 
solved its internal problems, and Hazboun was placed in charge of 
international relations. 


HEALTH. Palestinian health conditions have severely declined since the 
Israeli military occupation began in 1967. The Palestinian health-care 
system has not evolved to meet the needs of the people, who suffer 
from stress and anxiety—due to problems of under-development and 
the Israeli presence—in addition to “modern” sickness such as 
coronary heart disease, hypertension, diabetes, and cancer. The infant 
mortality rate is as high as 45 per 1,000. Life expectancy is 66 years. 

According to the Union of Medical Relief Committees (q.v.), the 
Israeli Civil Administration (q.v.) since the early 1990s has spent only 
about $18.30 per capita on health for the Palestinians, while Israel 
spends $600 per capita on its citizens. The current hospital bed-to- 
population ratio for the Palestinians in the West Bank and Gaza 
(qq.v.) is 1.1 bed per 1,000 persons, while for the Israelis it is 6.1 
beds per 1,000 persons. In 1994, the Israeli government’s share for 
health services in the Occupied Territories (q.v.) was less than 
28 percent for primary health care and 50 percent for hospital care. 

To make up the shortage in health care, and in the absence of a 
national government, various health-care providers have emerged in 
the Occupied Territories. They include UNRWA (q.v.)—which caters 
to Palestinian refugees—charitable societies and clinics established 
by Palestinian Non-Government Organizations (q.v.), and private 
medical care. During the Intifada (q.v.), the number of medical facili- 
ties and physical rehabilitation centers increased dramatically to serve 
the many Palestinians who were injured in confrontations with the 
Israelis. 

A National Health Plan was formulated in 1991, the objectives of 
which include the improvement of health, reducing socioeconomic 
disparities between the people, and the establishment of an insurance 
plan for all Palestinians. On December 1, 1994, the Palestine National 
Authority (q.v.), in accordance with the Declaration of Principles 
(q.v.), assumed responsibility for the: health sector in the Occupied 
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Territories. The Palestinian National Health Insurance System became 
operative in the West Bank and Gaza on August 1, 1995. According to 
figures released from the Gaza Strip, 70,000 Palestinians have already 
enrolled in the insurance plan, which costs $25 a year; students pay 
$6.60, and those under 18 pay $15. 


HEBRON. One of the most ancient and holy cities in the West Bank 
(q.v.), Hebron is located south of Jerusalem (q.v.), and has a popula- 
tion of more than 100,000. It is both an important urban community 
and an agricultural center. It is famous for its grapes, candy-making, 
and glass-blowing, which has been practiced in Hebron since 4000 
B.C. Today, dairy, stone-quarrying, shoe-making, and textile indus- 
tries also have been established. A conservative Muslim center, it is 
the location of the Al-/brahimi Mosque (q.v), built in the seventh 
century over the Cave of the Machpela, the site of the burial place of 
the patriarchs and their wives that is venerated by Muslims and Jews. 

According to the Oslo Two Agreement (q.v.), the Israelis are to 
redeploy from the major cities in the West Bank. In 1995, redeploy- 
ment took place in Ramallah (q.v.), Bethlehem (q.v.), Jenin (q.v.), 
Tulkarm (q.v.), Qalqilya (q.v.), but not Hebron. The Israelis argued 
that they did not want to undermine the security of the 450 Jews 
living in the center of the city. Israeli prime minister, Shimon Peres 
(q.v.) did not want to jeopardize his chances of winning the May 29, 
1996 elections and procrastinated on the issue. When Netanyahu 
(q.v.) won the elections, he appointed a committee to investigate the 
matter. See DISTRICTS and Al-IBRAHIMI MOSQUE. 


HEBRON UNIVERSITY. The university was established in 1971 by 
Sheikh Mohammad AlI-Ja’bari in Hebron (q.v.). It was the first univer- 
sity to offer a four-year program in the West Bank (q.v.). It began as 
an Islamic Studies College, and has now expanded to include four 
colleges: Al-Shari’a College, the School of Arts, the School of Sci- 
ences, and the School of Agriculture. In 1983, the university was at- 
tacked by settlers from Kiryat Arb’a, a settlement (q.v.) in Hebron. 
Four students were killed and 50 others injured. During the Intifada 
(q.v.), the university closed from December 1987 until May 1991 by 
order of Israeli military authorities. 


HIGHER COMMITTEE FOR THE OCCUPIED TERRITORIES. A 
PLO (q.v.) committee responsible for administering the affairs of the 
Occupied Territories (q.v.). It provided financial and other forms of 
assistance to Palestinians in the West Bank and the Gaza Strip (qq.v.). 


HIGHER ISLAMIC COUNCIL (HIC). A committee established in East 
Jerusalem (q.v.) in 1967 by a group of religious and political leaders 
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to administer Muslim affairs after the Israeli occupation of the city. It 
was headed by Sheikh Abd al-Hamid al-Sayyeh (q.v.), until he was 
deported on September 23, 1967. 


HILMI, AHMAD ABD AL-BAQI. Born in 1878 in Sidon, Lebanon 
(q.v.), he worked for the Ottoman Turks (q.v.) for some years and 
was appointed the director-general of the Ottoman Agricultural Bank 
in 1908. A Husseini (q.v.) supporter, he also was appointed the head 
of the Wagf (Islamic endowment) (q.v.). In 1930, he formed the Arab 
National Bank, and later (1936) served as the treasurer of the Arab 
Higher Committee (q.v.). After helping to establish the Arab National 
Fund in 1943, he diverted financial support to the /stiglal Party (q.v.). 
Hilmi was elected prime minister of the All-Palestine Government 
(q.v.). Afterward, he was appointed a governor in the Jordanian bu- 
reaucracy and a representative of the Arab League (q.v.). He passed 
away in Egypt (q.v.) in 1963. 


AL-HOURANI, ABD-ALLAH. Hourani was born in 1936 in the village 
of Masmiyeh in Palestine. He fled with his family during the war 
of 1948 (q.v.) to the Aqabat Jaber Refugee Camp in Jericho (q.v.). 
Afterward, his family settled in Gaza (q.v.), and he completed his 
secondary school education in Khan Younis in the Gaza Strip. He left 
for Syria (q.v.) in 1965, and became the director of the Voice of Pales- 
tine (q.v.), which was broadcasting from Syria. In 1967, he joined the 
PLO and rose in its ranks. He became a member of the PNC (q.v.) in 
1969, and the following year was elected to the PLO Central Council 
(q.v.). In 1973, Hourani was appointed the director-general of the 
PLO’s Information and National Guidance Department. He was im- 
prisoned for six months by the Syrians in [974. A member of the 
PLO Executive Committee (q.v.) since 1987, he suspended his mem- 
bership and boycotted the meetings of the Committee on September 
9, 1993, when a vote was to be taken on the Oslo Accords (q.v.), 
which he strongly opposed. He accepted an appointment as Refugee 
Affairs advisor to the PNA (q.v.) cabinet in 1996. 


HOUSE ARREST. A measure used by Israel to keep a Palestinian con- 
fined to his house under the pretext that, by leaving it, he endangers 
the security of the state. Often, a guard is stationed at the entrance of 
the house. There are varieties of house arrest, such as prohibiting an 
individual from leaving his house from sunset to sunrise. It also may 
be imposed in conjunction with town arrest (q.v.). 


HOUSING. Traditionally, Palestinians have built single-family homes 
around courtyards, and the extended family shared the premise. 
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Today, because of the scarcity of land and escalating prices, Palestin- 
ians have begun to build apartment-style buildings. 

Houses are built of stone, and range in price from $100,000 to 
$1 million. During the Israeli military occupation, mortgages were 
not available from banks, and family members usually pooled their 
resources to build a home. 

The Palestinian Housing Council now builds housing units and 
grants long-term loans to Palestinians to allow them to purchase indi- 
vidual apartments—cheaper than building a house and favorable to 
paying rent. 


HULEILEH, SAMIR. Appointed by the PNA (q.v.) in 1994 as director- 
general in the Department of Trade of the Ministry of Economy and 
Trade. He was born in Jericho (q.v.) in 1957, and was educated at 
local schools. He enrolled at Birzeit University (q.v.), where he re- 
ceived a B.A. in economics, in 1982. The following year, he received 
an M.A. in the same field from the American University of Beirut 
in Lebanon (q.v.). In 1993, Huleileh was a member of the steering 
committee and the Palestinian delegate to the multilateral peace talks 
on regional economic cooperation. He became a member of PECDAR 
(q.v.) in 1994, and served as the coordinator for the NGOs (q.v.) and 
the U. N. agencies. 


AL-HURRIYAH. Arabic for “freedom”. A newsweekly issued by the 
Palestinian Democratic Front for the Liberation of Palestine (q.v.). 


HUSSEIN IBN TALAL, KING OF THE HASHEMITE KINGDOM OF 
JORDAN. Grandson of Abdallah (q.v.) and son of Talal, who abdi- 
cated because of illness on August 11, 1952, in favor of his son. Hus- 
sein took up his duties as king in May 1953, at the age of 17. He was 
born in 1935, and educated at Harrow and Sandhurst Military Acad- 
emy in England. 

An apt statesman and politician and deeply loved by his people, he 
has transformed Jordan (q.v.) into a modem country, and has seen it 
through many national and international crises. In the aftermath of 
the war of 1967 (q.v.), Palestinian refugees (q.v.) fleeing from their 
homes took up residence in Jordan. In 1970, a confrontation took 
place between Palestinian commandos (q.v.) and Jordanian forces that 
resulted in the defeat and expulsion of the PLO (q.v.). Rapproche- 
ment efforts with Arafat (q.v.) failed in 1986, and Hussein finalized 
the separation of the West and East Banks on July 31, 1988, finally 
giving up his family’s claim to the territories. During the Gulf War 
(q.v.) in 1991, Jordan supported Iraq (q.v.), which angered the United 
States and the allies, and subjected the king to severe criticism. How- 
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ever, the king later won praise when he approved a joint Jordanian 
non-PLO Palestinian delegation to the U.S.-sponsored peace talks, 
and when he signed a peace treaty with Israel (q.v.), in October 24, 
1994. King Hussein has appointed his brother, Prince Hassan, as his 
successor. 


AL-HUSSEINI. A prominent Jerusalem clan that championed Palestin- 
ian nationalism, and whose members have served as the religious, 
political, social, and military leaders in Palestinian society. See indiv- 
idaul entries AL-HUSSEINI. 


AL-HUSSEINI, ABD AL-QADER. A prominent Palestinian leader, ar- 
dent nationalist, the son of Qassem al-Husseini (q.v.), and the father 
of Faisal al-Husseini (q.v.). He was born in Jerusalem (q.v.) in 1907, 
and received his higher education at the American University in 
Cairo, Egypt (q.v.). After he returned to Palestine (q.v.), he founded 
Al-Jihad al-Mugaddas (The Sacred or Holy War), and led the 
commandos, who were popularly called Jaish al-Jiliad al-Mugaddas 
(The Sacred War Army). He also led the Arab Palestinian Revolt 
(q.v.), and in 1938 was expelled from Palestine by the British. After 
the 1947 U.N. Partition Plan (q.v.), he became the leader of the mili- 
tary wing of the Palestine Arab Party. When he learned that the un- 
derground Hagana fighters had attacked the headquarters of Hassan 
Salameh (q.v.), a Palestinian commander, and captured Kastel, a vil- 
lage on the outskirts of Jerusalem, he swiftly moved his fighters into 
the area. The Jewish forces soon began to retreat, and Abd al-Qader 
mistakenly thought no one remained behind. Consequently, Abd al- 
Qader and two of his men were killed on April 8, 1948, and Jewish 
forces were able to recapture the village of Kastel and assume control 
of Jerusalem. 


AL-HUSSEINI, ADNAN. Chairman of the Islamic Wagf (religious en- 
dowment) in Jerusalem (qq.v.) since 1989. Husseini was born in Jeru- 
salem in 1947, and graduated from al-Ibrahimiyeh High School. He 
continued his education at ’Ain Shams University in Cairo, Egypt 
(q.v.), graduating in 1970 with a degree in architecture and civil engi- 
neering. When he returned to Jerusalem, he was hired as an engineer 
by the Wagf (q.v.). From 1971 to 1989, he was the director of engi- 
neers, and eventually became the chairman. Husseini also is a mem- 
ber of the Reconstruction Committee of Al-Agsa Mosque and on the 
board of trustees of Al-Quds University (q.v.). 


AL-HUSSEINI, FAISAL ABD AL-QADER. The son of Abd al-Qader 
al-Husseini (q.v.), who led the Palegtinian resistance against the Brit- 
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ish in Palestine (q.v.) from 1936 to 1939, while Abd al-Qader’s uncle, 
Hajj Amin (q.v.), the grand Mufti (q.v.) of Jerusalem (q.v.), organized 
strikes and riots. Faisal was born in Iraq (q.v.) in 1940, where his 
father, Abd al-Qader al-Husseini, was involved in the Iraqi revolution 
led by Rashid Ali al-Kilani. When his father was arrested in 1941, he 
returned with his mother and brother to Jerusalem. In 1942, his father 
was expelled to Saudi Arabia (q.v.), where his family later joined 
him. On January 1, 1946, the family left for Egypt (q.v.), and Faisal 
was able to graduate from a Cairo high school in 1958. 

Faisal began his studies in the Science College at the University of 
Baghdad in Iraq, where his father had earlier received his education. 
A year later, he moved to Egypt and attended the University of Cairo. 
He was politically active, and in 1960 was a founding member of the 
General Union of Palestinian Students (q.v.). It was during this time 
that he became involved with FATAH (q.v.). In 1964, he returned to 
Jerusalem and became the deputy manager of the Public Organization 
Department of the PLO (q.v.). Faisal went to Syria (q.v.) in 1966, and 
attended the Military College in Aleppo. In 1967, he received a B.A. 
in military science. 

After joining the Palestine Liberation Army (q.v.), he infiltrated 
into the West Bank (q.v.), where he met with Arafat (q.v.), whose 
headquarters were then located at the Casbah of the old city of Nablus 
(q.v.). In October 1967, he was imprisoned for a year by the Israelis 
and charged with possession of firearms. From 1969 to 1977, he 
worked as an X-ray technician in Jerusalem and was able to obtain 
permanent residency there. In 1977, he attended the University of 
Beirut as a history major. But this was cut short by the Israelis, who 
imposed travel restrictions upon him. In 1979, Faisal founded the 
Arab Studies Society (q.v.), which is housed in the new Orient House 
(q.v.), and he continues to serve as the society’s chairman of the 
board. From 1982 to 1987, he was placed under house arrest (q.v.) 
after sunset, and town arrest (q.v.) during the day. During this time, 
Faisal developed numerous contacts with Israelis, particularly mem- 
bers of the peace camp. Between 1987 and 1989, he was placed in 
administrative detention (q.v.) for a total of 15 months. In October 
1991, Faisal was chosen to head the Palestinian delegation to the Ma- 
drid Peace Conference (q.v). In 1993, he was appointed to the steering 
committee of the PLO, along with Saeb ’Erakat (q.v.) and Hanan 
Ashrawi (q.v.). Faisal currently holds the Jerusalem portfolio in the 
Palestine National Authority (q.v.). 


AL-HUSSEINI, HATEM. Born in Jerusalem (q.v.) in 1941, he left the 
city in 1948, and began his exile first in Syria, then Lebanon (qq.v.). 
Studying at the American University of Cairo, he majored in econom- 
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ics and graduated in 1962. He received his M.A. in business adminis- 
tration from Rhode Island University in 1963, and a Ph.D. in political 
science from the University of Massachusetts in 1969. Afterward, he 
taught at several American universities: Smith College in 1970, the 
University of Maryland in 1974, and Shaw University in North Caro- 
lina from 1983 to 1989. During that time, he also was politically 
active. Husseini has been a member of the Palestine National Council 
(q.v.) since 1977. He also worked as the director of the Palestinian 
Information Center in Washington from 1978 to 1982, and served as 
the deputy director of the Palestinian delegation to the United Nations 
in 1983. He has written extensively. Among his books are Toward 
Peace in Palestine (Washington, 1980), In Solidarity with the Pales- 
tinian People (Washington, 1980) and An Annotated Bibliography of 
the Palestinian Problem (Washington, 1978). 

When his father, Ishaq, who was the president of Al-Quds Univer- 
sity (q.v.), died in 1990, Hatem was appointed to replace him. Hatem 
passed away in Jerusalem on December 27, 1994, at the age of 53. 


AL-HUSSEINI, HIND. Founder of Dar Al-Tifel (The House of the 
Child) Society, a refuge for orphans and socially disadvantaged chil- 
dren in East Jerusalem (q.v.) that provides them with a home and an 
education. She was born in Jerusalem on April 25, 1916. Her father, 
a judge, died when she was two. Hind finished high school in Jerusa- 
lem in 1937, and spent the following year studying Arabic and En- 
glish. She then taught for a year at the Islamic Girls School. When 
World War II broke out, her plans of attending a university were put 
on hold. Al-Husseini became a volunteer social worker in the Wom- 
en’s Social Solidarity Organization in Jerusalem. This organization 
soon expanded and 22 branches were opened all over Palestine (q.v.). 
The massacre of Deir Yassin (q.v.) and the war of 1948 (q.v.) left a 
number of orphaned children. This encouraged Hind to establish Dar 
al-Tifel in Jerusalem. By 1961, the institution ran classes from kinder- 
garten to high school. In 197], it expanded to include a Center for 
Education and Social Work, and granted students a diploma after 
three years of study. The Girl’s Art College and the Islamic Research 
Center were accredited in 1982, and began to grant B.A. degrees. In 
1992, a master’s program in anthropology and an Islamic Civilization 
Center were added, and ultimately incorporated into Al-Quds Univer- 
sity (q.v.) in East Jerusalem. 

Hind al-Husseini was a member of many organizations. She dedi- 
cated her entire life to her institution, and bequeathed all her assests 
to the Dar Al-Tifel Society, which has since been renamed after her. 
She died in 1994. 


VT 
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AL-HUSSEINI, ISHAQ MUSA. Former president of Al-Quds Univer- 
sity and father of Hatem al-Husseini (qq.v.). He was born in Jerusa- 
lem (q.v.) in 1904, and studied at the American University of Beirut, 
Lebanon (q.v.). When he returned to Jerusalem in 1926, he taught for 
a number of years, then left for London. After several years, he re- 
turned to Jerusalem, and in 1946 became the director of Education in 
Jerusalem. During the war of 1948 (q.v.), he left for Lebanon, and 
taught at the American University of Beirut until 1954, when he was 
appointed director of the Institute of Arab Studies in Beirut. When he 
returned to Jerusalem in 1974, he was elected a member of the board 
of trustees of Al-Quds University’s College of Science and Technol- 
ogy. In 1982, he became president of the university’s College of Arts. 
He received numerous awards for his contributions to education; 
among them, an award for science and arts from Egypt (q.v.) in 1983, 
and in 1990, the Jerusalem medal of Culture and Arts. He died in 
December 1990. 


AL-HUSSEINI, JAMAL. Palestinian leader, political activist, and au- 
thor of two books, Higaz Highway and Thurayya. He was born in 
Jerusalem (q.v.) in 1892, and attended the American University of 
Beirut. However, he left before graduating and joined the Turkish 
army. From 1918 until 1920, he worked for the Ottoman-Turks (q.v.) 
as secretary in the Department of Health. He also was active in both 
the Arab Club and the Literary Club (qq.v.). From 1927 to 1930, he 
served as secretary to the Supreme Muslim Council (q.v.). In 1935, 
he helped establish, organize, and lead the Palestine Arab Party, and 
also published the party’s paper. A/-Liwa (The District), He repre- 
sented the party at the Arab Higher Committee (q.v.), and became 
the deputy to the head of the Committee. Husseini also headed the 
Palestine-Arab delegation to the London Conference (q.v.) of 1939. 
British authorities soon tired of his political activities and deported 
him to Rhodesia in 1941. He returned to Palestine in 1946, and be- 
came the acting chairman of the Arab Higher Committee (q.v.). 

Husseini encouraged armed resistance against Jewish immigrants, 
and organized Al-Futuwwa (q.v.). He also was elected to the All- 
Palestine Government (q.v.) as the minister of Foreign Affairs. How- 
ever, shortly after the government collapsed, he left for Saudi Arabia 
(q.v.), where he became involved in business ventures. He died in 
Beirut, Lebanon (q.v.), on July 3, 1982. 


AL-HUSSEINI, MUSSA QASSEM PASHA (honorable), An important 
leader in the Palestine national movement, he served as mayor of 
Jerusalem (q.v.), president of the Palestine Executive Committee, and 
co-organizer of the Muslim-Christian Association (qq.v.). He also 
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was the father of Abd al-Qader al-Husseini (q.v.). Born in Jerusalem 
in 1853, he studied in Istanbul and later worked for the Ottoman- 
Turks (q.v.). In March 1918, he was appointed the mayor of Jerusalem 
by the British authorities to replace his deceased brother, Hussein. 
The British however, dismissed him in 1920, when they suspected 
Husseini of organizing the Palestinian resistance. He became the head 
of the Arab Executive (q.v.) in December 1920, and held that position 
until his death. He also was the head of several delegations, trying to 
negotiate with the British to have the Balfour Declaration (q.v.) re- 
voked, and lobbying extensively against the establishment of a na- 
tional home for Jews. Moreover, he rejected the British proposal for 
a legislative council that would over-see the establishment of Palestin- 
ian institutions. Husseini suffered injuries during a demonstration he 
was leading, and died in Jerusalem on March 23, 1934. 


AL-HUSSEINI, MUHAMMAD AMIN, HAJJ. The spiritual leader of 
Palestinian nationalism was born in Jerusalem (q.v.) in 1896. After 
studying at al-Azhar University in Egypt (q.v.) and in Istanbul, he 
Joined the Ottoman-Turkish army during World War I. On May 8, 
1921, the British appointed him the grand Mufti (q.v.) of Jerusalem, 
and two years later he was elected president of the Supreme Muslim 
Council (q.v.) in charge of administering the Islamic Wagf (religious 
endowment) and Shari'a (qq.v.) courts. He held that position until 
1937. As the president of the Arab Higher Committee (q.v.), he led 
several Palestinian delegations to the London conferences (q.v.), 
where he protested British policies, particularly the Balfour Declara- 
tion (q.v.). When the Peel Commission (q.v.) was issued in 1937, the 
British blamed the Arab Higher Committee (q.v.) for the demonstra- 
tions that followed, and arrested many of the members. The Arab 
Higher Committee was then declared illegal, and Hajj Amin was dis- 
missed as the head of the Supreme Muslim Council. He was forced 
to leave the country and went to Lebanon (q.v.). 

For several years, Husseini ran the resistance from abroad. In 1939, 
he went to Iraq (q.v.) and assisted in the revolt of 1941. When the 
revolt failed, he went to Italy and West Germany, where he met with 
Hitler. Hajj Amin thought that by doing so he would be able to stop 
the Jews from coming to Palestine. In 1946, he was detained by the 
French, but escaped to Egypt. He was appointed president of the Arab 
Executive (q.v.) while in exile. Husseini finally managed to return 
to Jerusalem, where he discovered that his cousin, Abd-al Qader al- 
Husseini (q.v.) had been appointed in his place. His spirit broken, he 
went to Beirut, Lebanon in January 1959. Husseini passed away on 
July 5, 1974. “rv 
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AL-IBRAHIMI MOSQUE. The Cave of Machpela, or the Cave of the 
Patriarchs, as it is also called by the Jews, represents a microcosm of 
the Palestinian-Israeli conflict, and is an example of the difficulties of 
coexistence that the two peoples face. Located in Hebron (q.v.), it is 
the burial place of the patriarchs, and considered sacred by both Mus- 
lims and Jews. A high structure built by Herod 2,000 years ago en- 
closes the tombs of Abraham, Sarah, Issac, Rebecca, Jacob, and Leah. 
Some remnants of that structure still remain. The Byzantines built a 
church at the location in the fourth century, and in the seventh century 
the Muslims built a mosque. In the 13th century, Jews and Christians 
were prohibited from entering the area of the mosque. 

In the early 1920s, a small Jewish community lived in Hebron, and 
was allowed access to the seven steps of the shrine. In 1929, distur- 
bances in the Al-Haram Al-Sharif in Jerusalem (qq.v.) erupted be- 
cause the Palestinians feared that the Jews wanted to take over the 
Western Wall (q.v.), which they saw as an extension of Al-Haram Al- 
Sharif. Before long, the unrest spread to Hebron and 67 Jews were 
killed. 

The situation changed on June 8, 1967, when the city came under 
Israeli control. The Jews claimed it as their own and demanded access 
so they could worship there. They pointed out specific references to 
it in Genesis, Chapter 23, where Abraham paid the Hittites 400 shek- 
els for it. 

“Abraham then buried Sarah, his wife, in the cave of the field of 
Machpela before Mamra. The same is true of Hebron in the land of 
Canaan.” 

The first time Jews were authorized to pray there was during Yom 
Kippur (Day of Atonement) in 1968, when they held Kol Nidre ser- 
vices. A bomb was thrown and 45 people were injured, 15 seriously. 
In April 1968, Rabbi Moshe Levinger rented a hotel for 70 people in 
the middle of the city, then refused to move out. Since then, approxi- 
mately 450 Jewish settlers have taken up residence in the center of 
Hebron. On October 19, 1968, Jewish settlers began the construction 
of Kiryat Arba, a settlement (q.v.) on the outskirts of Hebron. In 
1971, Jews brought a Torah scroll and placed it in Abraham Hall. 
Later, the scroll was desecrated. In September 1976, both Jewish and 
Moslem holy books were desecrated. The Likud government in 1979 
gave permission to Jewish worshipers to hold services in Issac Hall, 
which is considered important because it has two entrances to the 
cave where the tombs of the Patriarchs are located. 

Tt is in this hall that on February 25, 1994, an Israeli doctor, Baruch 
Goldstein, a resident of the settlement of Kiryat Arba in Hebron, 
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killed 29 Palestinians and injured hundreds of Muslim worshipers in 
the mosque during the Muslim holy month of Ramadan. The site was 
immediately closed by the Israelis. The United Nations (q.v.) con- 
demned the massacre and issued Resolution 904 on March 18, 1994, 
and stationed the “temporary international observers” in Hebron. 

The site was reopened in November 1994, with new arrangements 
for Jewish and Muslim worshipers. The Muslims were given Issac 
Hall and the Jalawiya Mosque. The Jews were given Abraham Hall, 
Jacobs Hall, a corridor for circumcision, and a partly covered court- 
yard. Moreover, the new arrangements specified that there would be 
two entrances and different times of prayers for each group. For 10 
days a year, each religious group has exclusive access to the site. The 
new arrangements stipulate that the /brahimi Mosque is closed to 
Jews during Muslim prayers, and closed Friday to Jews until sunset. 
Jews may hold one minyan or prayer quorum in Issac Hall, but as 
individuals, they may pray all day and at any time. Similar arrange- 
ments had been made in August 1975. 

According to the Oslo Two Agreement (q.v.), the status quo at the 
Cave of Machpela is to continue as it is. However, when the Israeli 
army redeploys from Hebron, special arrangements have been agreed 
upon whereby the Palestinian police will be responsible for the pro- 
tection of Israelis visiting the site. 


IMAM. For the Sunni Muslims, a Muslim religious leader who conducts 
sermons, leads prayers, and is in charge of the overall affairs of the 
mosque. The Shi'ites consider the Jmam the leader of the Muslim 
community, or “mma, who has supernatural qualilties and is a descen- 
dant of the Prophet Mohammad’s family. 


IN’ASH AL-USRA. Society for the Rehabilitation of the Family estab- 
lished by Samiha Khalil (q.v.) to train women in sewing, weaving, 
secretarial, and other vocations, to help them earn an income and 
contribute to their families’ budgets. The organization today has an 
annual budget of $500,000, and employs 5,000 women at its head- 
quarters in al-Bireh (q.v.) and throughout the villages of the West 
Bank (q.v.). The society has five vocational centers, a kindergarten, a 
day care, and a home for underpriviledged girls. The organization 
was ordered closed for two years by an Israeli military order in June 
1988, because of anti-Israeli literature found there. However, the 
order was successfully overturned in court. See SAMIHA KHALIL. 


INDUSTRY. Palestinian industry can be characterized as stagnant and 
undeveloped, and has been hampered by Israel’s (q.v.) economic poli- 
cies since its occupation of the West-Bank and the Gaza Strip (qq.v.) 
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in 1967. Israel has heavily taxed raw products imported by Palestin- 
ians. It has levied customs on machinery and equipment, and kept 
them in ports for long periods of time. Israel also has restricted and 
controlled the marketing of Palestinian products. Israeli businessmen 
were encouraged to engage in business in the territories through sub- 
contracting small plants and factories, and to employ Palestinian la- 
borers cheaply. Israeli products flooded the markets of the West Bank 
and the Gaza Strip, which became an important export market for 
Israel. Palestinians, themselves were apprehensive about investing in 
industrial projects because of the unstable political climate. 

Traditionally, Palestinian industry has included stone-quarrying, 
which has been concentrated in Jerusalem (q.v.), Hebron (q.v.), and 
Nablus (q.v.). Manufacturing has included stone-cutting and prepara- 
tion, foods, beverages, pharmaceuticals, textiles, clothing, and foot- 
wear, mainly subcontracting for Israeli firms. There also has been 
some metal-processing, as well as production of plastics and chemi- 
cals. Industrial zones are found in most major cities in the West Bank 
(q.v.). Factories are mainly small workshops that employ family 
members or a limited number of workers. 

After the signing of the Declaration of Principles (q.v.), the Pales- 
tinians hoped that the area would experience rapid industrial develop- 
ment, particularly in the autonomous areas (q.v.). The PNA and Israel 
agreed to establish nine industrial zones in the autonomous areas 
(q.v.): three in Gaza and six in the West Bank. Each individual park 
would be built on 500 dunums (125 acres) and would cost between 
$70 million and $100 million. The industrial parks would be financed 
by the U.S., Japan, the European Union, and the World Bank. Alto- 
gether, the industrial parks would provide work for 30,000 laborers. 

There has been a construction boom. In Gaza (q.v.) in 1994, for 
instance, $540 million was spent on the construction of 166 new 
buildings, gas stations, restaurants, and hotels. However, all other in- 
dicators show that economically the situation has not improved, Un- 
employment figures for 1994-1995 in Gaza is 40 percent. Approxi- 
mately 350 small textile workshops in the Gaza Strip have been 
forced to close since the PNA (q.v.) took over, and 5.000 workers 
have been laid off. This is because of the constant closure of the 
borders by Israel and irregular deliveries. Israel allows 25 trucks for 
the textile industry to cross into Israel from Gaza per day. In the past, 
it allowed 45 trucks. 

Obstacles to industrial development include the constant closure of 
the borders with the West Bank and the Gaza Strip. The Tripatrite 
Agreement signed in Paris on April 29, 1994 between the Palestine 
National Authority (q.v.), Israel (q.v.), and donor countries grants Is- 
rael the right to close the West Bank (q.v.) and the borders of the 
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autonomous areas (q.v.) with Jordan and Egypt (qq.v.) if security 
matters warrant. Israel also regulates the transfer of goods and the 
import of raw material, and monitors the crossing points to the auton- 
omous areas. This makes the Palestinian economy (q.v.) vulnerable 
to Israeli security measures and economic policies. 

Other problems facing industrial development of the area include 
financial assistance pledged by the donor countries that has not yet 
been disbursed because the donor countries insist on a transparent 
accounting system. Moreover, potential investors are wary of invest- 
ing capital in an unstable political environment. See ECONOMY and 
AGRICULTURE. 


INSTITUTE OF PALESTINE STUDIES. Founded in Beirut, Lebanon 
(q.v.), in 1960. The institute is affiliated with the University of Kuwait 
(q.v.), and publishes a quarterly called the Journal of Palestine Stud- 
ies, which deals with political, social, and economic issues in Pales- 
tinian society. 


INTIFADA. The popular uprising or “shaking off” in the Occupied Ter- 
ritories (q.v.) began in December 1987. During the Israeli occupation, 
the Palestinians experienced every conceivable violation of human 
rights. They had seen their land confiscated and Israeli settlements 
(q.v.) built on it; their sons and relatives killed, imprisoned, or de- 
ported; their homes demolished; and collective punishments, such as 
the closures of schools and curfews (q.v.) imposed on entire commu- 
nities. The Palestinians, frustrated and unhappy under an occupation 
that deprived them of their rights and subjected them to continuous 
harrassment and humilation, took matters into their own hands and 
rebelled. 

The Intifada was directly preceded by a series of events that are 
said to have kindled the uprising. On Sunday, December 6, 1987, an 
Israeli plastics salesman, Shlomo Sakal, was stabbed to death in Gaza 
(q.v.). On December 8, 1987, four Arabs were killed and others 
wounded when an Israeli ran into two vans that were taking Arab 
workers home to Gaza. Residents of the Jabalya Refugee Camp, 
where the workers resided, suspected that the killings were inten- 
tional. They demonstrated and burned tires. On December 9, 1987, 
there were more demonstrations, and three youths were killed by Is- 
raeli soldiers. The uprising soon spread to all the Occupied Territories 
(q.v.). Demonstrations, strikes, a boycott of Israeli goods, and general 
unrest lasted from 1987 to 1993. The Israelis responded with harsher 
measures: travel restrictions were imposed, limitations were placed 
on the money that could be brought into the Occupied Territories, 
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schools and universities were closed, there were mass arrests, and the 
shooting on sight of anyone who was suspect. 

The Intifada was directed by an underground leadership, the Uni- 
fied National Leadership of the Uprising (q.v.), which issued leaflets 
(q.v.) that provided information and direction to the people. Contact 
also was maintained with the PLO (q.v.) in Tunis. The objectives of 
the Intifada were to end the Israeli occupation and establish Palestin- 
ian independence. However, the toll was heavy: 40,000 Palestinians 
arrested; more than a thousand dead; the economy in shambles, as 
workers observed strike days and were confined to their homes during 
curfews; and unemployment which reached between 30 percent to 
50 percent in the Occupied Territories. There was a decline in gross 
national product and in per capita income (in Gaza, from $1,700 to 
$1,200). Remittances no longer flowed in. Kuwait (q.v.) and the other 
Gulf countries no longer funneled assistance to the PLO or to the 
Occupied Territories, particularly after the Gulf War (q.v.). Moreover, 
exports and subcontracting stopped. The local Palestinian leadership 
began to exert pressure on the PLO to engage in peace talks with 
Israel, to advocate a two-state solution, and to renounce terrorism. 

The Israelis, who had predicted that the Intifada would end the 
month that it began, also suffered. Forests were burned, cars were 
torched, kidnapping and killings increased, and, economically, Israel 
suffered from a decrease in exports to the Occupied Territories, and 
the burden of an increased military presence in the West Bank and 
the Gaza Strip (qq.v.). Yitzhak Rabin (q.v.), then defense minister, 
ordered the “breaking of bones,” and any measure necessary to end 
the Intifada. Israel’s image was tarnished as never before. 

Altogether, the Intifada reaffirmed Palestinian in the pursuit of 
their nationalism, and led to fundamental changes in all sectors of 
Palestinian society. Popular committees for economy, health, and so- 
cial welfare flourished. See HEALTH. 


IRAQ, THE REPUBLIC OF. An Arab country bordered by Iran to the 
east, Kuwait (q.v.) to the south, Turkey to the northeast, Syria (q.v.) 
to the west, and Jordan and Saudi Arabia (qq.v.) to the southwest. 
The area of Iraq is 434,924 square kilometers (167,295 square miles). 
In the 1980s, Iraq was supported by western countries as it waged 
war against Iran and acquired an impressive arsenal of weapons. On 
August 2, 1990, Saddam Hussein, the president of Iraq, invaded Ku- 
wait, claiming that two oil rich-islands on their joint borders belonged 
to Iraq. An impressive U.S.-sponsored alliance attacked Iraq, and 
forced it to withdraw from Kuwait in 1991. A total embargo was 
placed on Iraq. During the Gulf War (q.v.), Saddam Hussein sent a 
number of Scud missiles to Israel (q.v.), which caused considerable 
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damage, but Israel did not get involved in the war at the request of 
the United States. The Palestinians, on the other hand, sided with 
Hussein, and Kuwait (q.v.) responded by expelling 300,000—400,000 
Palestinians. Also, Kuwait discontinued its assistance to the PLO 
(q.v.) and to the Palestinians in the Occupied Territories (q.v.). 


ISLAMIC FRONT FOR THE SALVATION OF PALESTINE. A new 
militant Islamic organization that has modeled itself on Algeria’s 
Islamic Salvation Front. It issued its first leaflet in Gaza (q.v.) on 
March 25, 1995, threatening “every Jew on the land of Palestine,” 
and launching an attack on the influence of the West as found in 
cinemas, alcohol, gambling, and prostitution. 


ISLAMIC JIHAD. A militant Islamic faction that split from the Muslim 
Brotherhood (q.v.) in the 1980s. It was formed by Fathi Shigaqi (q.v.) 
and Abd al-Aziz Oudeh in the Gaza Strip (q.v.). Islamic Jihad is con- 
sidered to be more radical than HAMAS (q.v.). Its objectives are to 
liberate Palestine through armed struggle, and to establish an Islamic 
state that would replace Israel (q.v.). It participated actively in the 
Intifada (q.v.), and established relations with the Unified National 
Leadership of the Uprising (q.v). It has refused any political affilia- 
tion with the Palestine National Authority (q.v.), and completely re- 
jects the Declaration of Principles (q.v.), signed between Israel and 
the PLO (q.v.). It has agreed to a ceasefire for three to six months 
with the PNA, provided that the following conditions are met: the 
immediate and permanent release of all prisoners; the dissolution of 
the special security courts (q.v.) that the Palestinian Authority (q.v) 
has set up to deal with its opponents; a guarantee of no future arrests; 
and no confiscation of weapons. 

The organization’s alleged activities have included the burning of 
the offices of the Palestinian Red Crescent Society (q.v.) in Gaza in 
1980 to protest the politics of its president, Haidar Abd al-Shafi (q.v.). 
More recently, it has engaged in kamikaze-style tactics against Israeli 
targets. For instance, it has claimed responsibility for the suicidal 
bombing in Beit Led, near Netanya in Israel, on January 22, 1994, 
when 19 Israelis were killed and 60 injured. Support for the organiza- 
tion comes from Iran. 


ISLAMIC NATIONAL AL-MASAR MOVEMENT. A new political 
party whose formation was announced in Gaza (q.v.) on August 13, 
1995. It is composed of former HAMAS (q.v.) members, and finan- 
cially supported by the Palestine National Authority (q.v.). It is led 
by Muhammad Abu Dan, a former member of Izzedin Al-Qassam 
(q.v.), who later joined the PNA intelligence. 
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ISLAMIC UNIVERSITY. Founded in Gaza (q.v.) in 1977 by Sheikh 
Muhammad Hassan Awad (q.v.), who raised funds from Saudi Arabia 
and Jordan (qq.v.) to establish the institution. The university plans to 
have eight colleges in the future, including the College of Shari’a 
(Islamic law), which had been started earlier. This college, which in 
the past had granted associate degrees, evolved into a teacher-training 
institute for English language and Shari'a instruction. The university 
in 1990 received accreditation from Al Imam al-Akbar of Egypt 
(q.v.), and its degree is equivalent to that given by Al-Azhar Univer- 
sity in Cairo, Egypt. Three thousand students currently are enrolled 
at the university, which is said to be a HAMAS (q.v.) stronghold. 


ISRAEL, THE REPUBLIC OF The national home for Jews established 
by the U.N. Partition Plan of 1947 (q.v.). The state was declared in 
1948 at a cost of 418 depopulated Arab villages and 700.000 Palestin- 
ian refugees (q.v.), who fled during the war of 1948 (q.v.). Israel’s 
population today is 5.57 million. 

Prior to 1967, Israel consisted of 8,000 square miles, bounded to 
the north by Lebanon (q.v.), to the northeast by Syria (q.v.), to the 
south by Egypt (q.v.), and to the east by Jordan (q.v.). After the war 
of 1967 (q.v.), Israel assumed control of the West Bank and the Gaza 
Strip (qq.v.), as well as the Egyptian Sinai Peninsula and the Syrian 
Golan Heights (qq.v.). It claimed that the Occupied Territories were 
part of Eretz Israel (the land of Israel), and began establishing facts 
on the ground to prevent the territories from being returned to the 
Arabs in the future. Exclusive Jewish settlements (q.v.) were built in 
the Occupied Territories (q.v.) and Jewish settlers resided there in 
contravention of the Fourth Geneva Convention (q.v.). 

Israel has a parliament, called the Knesset, and elections are held 
every four years for political parties. The prime minister comes from 
the majority party, and is dismissed when his party loses. The presi- 
dent is in office for five years. Israel has no constitution. 

Israel’s dream of acceptance by its Arab neighbors became reality 
when it signed a peace treaty with Egypt on March 26, 1979, the 
Declaration of Principles (q.v.) with the Palestinians on September 
13, 1993, and a peace treaty with Jordan on October 24, 1994, Negoti- 
ations for peace with Syria and Lebanon currently are underway. 


ISRAELI-ARABS. The Palestinians who did not leave Palestine during 
the war of 1948 (q.v.), and who were eventually given Israeli citizen- 
ship. In 1948, the Arabs who remained in Palestine numbered 
150,000. Today, their number is estimated to be 810,000, and they 
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constitute 20 percent of Israel's (q.v.) population. They reside in the 
Galilee, north of Israel, in the Neqab Desert, and in the coastal plains. 
They also live in the cities of Haifa, Jaffa, Acre, and Nazareth. Theo- 
retically, the Israeli-Arabs are equal to Israeli Jews, but in practice 
they are not. They do not serve in the army, although both the Druze 
and the bedouins do. They can, however, vote and run for election to 
the Israeli parliament, or Knesset. 


ISTIQLAL (1). Arabic for “independence”. A weekly newspaper that 
first appeared in Gaza (q.v.) in October 1994 and was licensed by the 
Palestine National Authority (q.v.). It is supported by Islamic Jihad 
(q.v.). One of its co-editors, Hani Abed (q.v.), was assassinated by a 
car bomb believed to have been placed by the Israeli secret service 
soon after the magazine was established. The other editor is Ali al- 
Saftawi, the son of As’ad al-Saftawi, a FATAH (q.v.) supporter who 
was assassinated in 1993 in the Gaza Strip. 


ISTIQLAL (2). A party founded after World War I that supported Amir 
Faisal (q.v.) in Damascus, Syria (q.v.), when he wanted to unite the 
Arabs. Later, it became a group that advocated pan-Arab unity. On 
August 2, 1932, Awni Abd-al-Hadi and Izzat Darwazza (qq.v.) co- 
founded the first independent Palestinian political party, and called it 
Istiqlal. Its purpose was to organize resistance against British polli- 
cies, and it comprised professionals and youths. It eventually became 
inactive, but re-emerged in the 1940s in opposition to the establish- 
ment of the Arab Party. 


J 


AL-JA’BARI, MOHAMMAD ALI, SHEIKH. Born and raised in He- 
bron (q.v.), he was elected mayor of that city in 1948 and held that 
post until 1976. He was the leader of the Jericho Conference, at which 
notables and mayors met on December 1, 1948, and approved King 
Abdallah’s annexation of the West Bank (qq.v.). Known for his par- 
tiality to Jordan (q.v.), he was nominated to serve in the Jordanian 
government in the 1950s; he served three terms as cabinet minister 
for Jordan. A savvy politician, he also maintained good relations with 
Israel (q.v.), and was one of the first to advocate a political solution 
after the war of 1967 (q.v.) between a “Palestinian entity” and Israel 
based on the 1947 U.N. Partition Plan (qq.v.). He suggested a transi- 
tional period of five years during which the Israelis would redeploy 
their forces, and the Palestinians would have autonomy. Jordan re- 
jected his plan, and called him a traitor for encouraging negotiations 
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between Israel and the Palestinians. Relations between him and King 
Hussein (q.v.) soured in 1969. However, he continued to maintain 
close ties with Jordan. He died on May 29, 1980. 


AL-JA’BARI, NABIL MOHAMMAD. President of the board of trust- 
ees of Hebron University (q.v.), a member of the Palestinian Red 
Crescent Society (q.v.), and founding member of the Society of the 
Friends of the Sick established in 1980. The son of Sheikh Moham- 
mad Ali al-Ja’bari (q.v.), he was born in Hebron (q.v.) in 1945. Edu- 
cated in England, he earned a B.S. in dental surgery from London 
University in 1973, and worked for two years in London hospitals. 
When he returned to the West Bank (q.v.), he worked in Ramallah 
Hospital for six months, then opened his own clinic in East Jerusalem 
(q.v.). In 1988, he was imprisoned for two months for political activi- 
ties. Appointed a member of the Palestinian delegation to the Madrid 
Peace Conference (q.v.), he participated in two rounds of talks. 


AL-JA’BARI, SULEIMAN, SHEIKH. The former mufti (q.v.) of Jeru- 
salem (q.v.), born in Hebron (q.v.) in 1912. After completing his edu- 
cation at al-Azhar University in Cairo, Egypt (q.v.), he returned to 
Palestine and worked in the educational system in Jaffa, Lydd, and 
Hebron. He then worked in the Shari'a (q.v.) Courts in Jaffa, Saffad, 
and Lydd. During the British Mandate (q.v.) of Palestine (q.v.). he 
was appointed the deputy mufti of Jerusalem. Later, he was authorized 
by Jordan’s Ministry of Education to work in Saudi Arabia and Qatar 
to jump-start the educational system there. After completing his as- 
signment, he returned and served as a counselor for the Department 
of Education in Jerusalem, Hebron, al-Bireh, and Ramallah (qq.v.) 
until his retirement in 1975. Jordan appointed him the deputy mufti 
of Jerusalem and later mufti to the Jordanian army. He became the 
mufti of Jerusalem on March 20, 1993, and remained in that position 
until he died on October 11, 1994, 


AL-JAM’TY YAH AL-FILASTINIY YA. Arabic for the ‘Palestinian So- 
ciety”. An organization established in Syria (q.v.) in 1919. The pur- 
pose of the society was to unite and coordinate Arab support for the 
Palestinian cause. Sheikh Abdel Qader al-Muthaffar and Izzat Dar- 
wazza (qq.v.) were among the founders of the orgaization. 


AL-JAM’IYYAH AL-ISLAMIYYEH. Arabic for the “ Islamic Soci- 
ety”. An Arabic daily newspaper that was published in 1931 by Sulei- 
man al-Farraj, a religious leader from the city of Ramleh, Palestine. 
It supported the Nashashibi (q.v.) clan politics. Publication of the 
newspaper was stopped when its owner died. 
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JARRAR, BASSAM. A leader of HAMAS (q.v.) in the West Bank. 
Born in 1951 to a landowning family in Jenin (q.v.). His great grand- 
father, Yousef, led the attack against Napoleon when the French in- 
vaded Palestine (q.v.), and his father worked as a customs official for 
the Jordanian government. Jarrar had his first religious experience 
when he called the prayer from the minaret of a mosque at the age of 
12. His father tried to dissuade him from studying religion, wanting 
him instead to study law or medicine. Currently an instructor at Ra- 
mallah Teachers College, an UNRWA (q.v.) institution, he teaches 
international relations, economics, and Islamic culture. He also serves 
as the imam (religious leader) (q.v.) of the Ramallah Mosque, where 
he is known for his charisma, oratory skills, and powerful influence 
over youth. Also, Jarrar is a member of the Higher Islamic Council 
(q.v.). He has been interrogated and imprisoned by Jordan (q.v.), and 
placed under house arrest (q.v.) by Israel (q.v.). He also was one of 
the 415 Palestinians that Israel deported to Lebanon (q.v.) for a year 
iia JESS es 


JENIN. A city on the West Bank with a population of 21,840. It is bound 
to the north by the Israeli cities of Beisan, Nazareth, and Haifa; to the 
east by Beisan and Nablus (q.v.); to the south by Nablus and Tulkarm 
(q.v.); and to the west by Haifa and Tulkarm. It also is where the 
Arabs first resisted the British Mandate (q.v). The city is surrounded 
by fertile land, that yields wheat, olives, chick peas, corn, sesame 
seeds, watermelon, and grapes. The Israelis redeployed from the city 
in November 13, 1995, in accordance with the Oslo Two Agreement 
(q.v.). See also DISTRICTS. 


JERICHO. The oldest city in the world, Jericho or—Riha (aroma), as it 
is called in Arabic, because of the fragrant blossoms of the citrus 
fruits grown there—is an agricultural center and winter resort, with a 
population of 13,774. It is 1,300 feet below sea level. The Canaanite 
city of the Old Testament was discovered in Jericho in 1907. Places 
of interest include the 8th century Hisham Palace, built by the Um- 
mayyads, and Mount Temptation, where Jesus is said to have fasted 
40 days and nights after his baptism. 

According to the DOP (q.v.), signed between the Israelis and Pales- 
tinians, Jericho and Gaza (q.v.) became the first Palestinian autono- 
mous areas (q.v.) under the Palestine National Authority (qq.v.) on 
May 17, 1994. See DISTRICTS. 


JERUSALEM. Al-Quds Al-Saharif in Arabic. The holy city is sacred to 
Christians, Jews, and Muslims. The holy places for the Christians 
include the Church of the Holy Sepulchre; the traditional site of the 
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crucifixion and the tomb of Jesus; the Via Dolorosa, with its stations 
of the cross; the Cenacle, or the room where the last supper is said to 
have taken place; the Mount of Olives; the Dormition Church, which, 
according to tradition, where Mary died; the Garden of Gethsemane; 
and the Church of the Ascension. The holy places for the Muslims 
include Al-Haram Al-Sharif (q.v.), with Al-Aqsa and the Dome of the 
Rock Mosques. For the Jews, there is the Wailing or Western Wall 
(q.v.), which borders the area of Al-Haram Al-Sharif. 

The city also is at the heart of the Arab-Israeli conflict. Between 
1920 to 1948, Jerusalem grew and eventually became the capital of 
Palestine (q.v.). The different religious groups began to build and 
develop their institutions in the city. Before long, Muslims clashed 
with Jews over the Western Wall, which the Muslims considered part 
of Al-Haram Al-Sharif. 

There were more Jews than Arabs in the city. However, to appease 
the Arabs, British officials in Jerusalem appointed only Arab mayors: 
Mussa Qassem al-Husseini (q.v.) from 1918 to 1920; Ragheb al- 
Nashashibi (q.v.) from 1920 to 1934; Hussein al-Kahlidi (q.v.) from 
1934 to 1937; and Mustafa al-Khalidi (q.v.) from 1937 to 1944. This, 
however did not stop the continuous Arab protests and disturbances 
against Jewish immigration and land acquisitions. Finally, exasper- 
ated by the situation, the British introduced a plan in 1937 that would 
partition Palestine into two parts, and place Jerusalem under British 
control. But it was unanimously rejected. In November 1947, the 
United Nations passed Resolution 181, calling for the partition of 
Palestine, into an Arab state and a Jewish state. Jerusalem would be 
internationalized and placed under a U.N. Trusteeship Council. Need- 
less to say, this plan was rejected by both Jews and Arabs. On Decem- 
ber 11, 1947, the U.N. General Assembly reiterated that Jerusalem 
was to be placed under U.N. auspices. The Arabs rejected the plan 
and entered into a war with the Jews. 

When the fighting broke out, Jordan (q.v.) joined the war. King 
Abdallah of Jordan (q.v.) had earlier negotiated a secret pact with 
Jewish leaders; one of the conditions was that Abdallah would not 
fight them on territory given to them by the U.N. Partition Plan (q.v.). 
However, the agreement had not included the city of Jerusalem. The 
city and adjacent villages became the center of the war. Finally, on 
May 28, 1948, the Jews surrendered. 

On December |, 1948, Jordan took over the territory of the West 
Bank and East Jerusalem (qq.v.), with the exception of a small area 
on Mount Scopus, which included the Hebrew University and Hadas- 
sah Hospital. An Israeli-Jordanian Armistice Agreement signed on 
April 3, 1949, formalized the partition of Jerusalem into east and west 
sections. A committee was formed to arrange access to the holy 
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places for all three religions. However, the committee was ineffective, 
and access to East Jerusalem (q.v.) was denied to the Jews, except 
for a small group that regularly went to Mount Scopus under U.N. 
protection. The Arabs could not enter West Jerusalem. 

On three separate occasions—December 1948, December 1949, 
and in 1950—the U.N. General Assembly called for the international- 
ization of Jerusalem under the auspices of the United Nations. Both 
Jordan and Israel rejected these proposals. In 1950, Jordan annexed 
East Jerusalem. Israel had already moved its parliament, the Knesset, 
to West Jerusalem in 1949. On January 23, 1950, Israel declared Jeru- 
salem its capital, and began to establish facts on the ground by setting 
up institutions and various government offices there. Most foreign 
embassies, however, kept their offices in Tel Aviv. 

After the war of 1967 (q.v.), both the U.N. General Assembly 
(July 4 and 14, 1967, May 1968 and July 1969) and the Security 
Council (May 21, 1968, and July 3, 1969) passed a series of resolu- 
tions calling on Israel (q.v.) to stop its annexation of the eastern part 
of the city, and not to change the status of Jerusalem. To no avail. On 
June 29, 1967, Israel placed East Jerusalem (q.v.) under its jurisdic- 
tion, and on June 30, 1980, it completely annexed the city, and began 
uniting it to prevent its division in the future. Settlements (q.v.) were 
built in and around Jerusalem, and building permits were denied to 
the Arabs to ensure a Jewish demographic majority in the city. Hence, 
Jerusalem was physically united, but spiritually and ethnically di- 
vided. The international community did not recognize the annexation 
of Jerusalem. 

Israel did, however, give the Palestinians in East Jerusalem (who 
according to the Israeli Central Bureau of Statistics in 1993, num- 
bered 160,700 of the city’s total population of 567,000) control over 
their holy places, in addition to the right to apply for Israeli citizen- 
ship and the right to vote in municipal elections. 

The war for Jerusalem rages on. The Israelis unequivocally state 
that Jerusalem will never again be divided, and the Palestinians say it 
is the capital of their future Palestinian state. Various solutions to 
resolving the conflict have been proposed, ranging from the borough 
system to the internationalization of the city. In the Declaration of 
Principles (q.v.), both sides have agreed to address the issue of Jerusa- 
lem in the final stages of negotiations, which are to begin no later 
than May 1996. A Jerusalem committee, headed by Faisal al-Husseini 
(q.v.), has been set up by Arafat (q.v.) to oversee the affairs of East 
Jerusalem. Moreover, in June 1995, Arafat revitalized the 1967 East 
Jerusalem municipality that Israel had dissolved on June 29, 1967 and 
appointed Dr. Amin Majjaj (q.v.) as mayor of East Jerusalem. To 
counter the influence of the Palestine National Authority (q.v.) in East 
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Jerusalem, Israel, in turn, has banned the establishment of PNA of- 
fices there. 


JERUSALEM REVIEW. A Palestinian journal published in 1932 that 
expressed the views of a group of Arab intellectuals who advocated 
Arab unity to resist the Zionist threat to Palestine (q.v.). The journal 
was banned and its publication stopped in 1936 by an order of the 
British Mandate (q.v.) authorities. 


JERUSALEM TIMES. Also Biladi (My Country) Jerusalem Times. An 
English weekly that appeared in February 1994 and is published by 
Hanna Siniora (q.v.). See also AL-FAJR. 


JIBRIL, AHMAD. The founder and leader of the PFLP-GC Gis lets 
was born in the village of Yazur, near Jaffa, Palestine, in 1936, but 
his family moved to Syria (q.v.) during the war of 1948 (q.v.) and 
became refugees (q.v.). Jibril eventually entered the Syrian Military 
Academy, where he majored in engineering. He became a member of 
the Palestinian underground in the early 1960s, when he served as an 
agent for Syrian military intelligence, and where he perfected his 
skills in military and operational planning. In 1961, he formed the 
Palestine Liberation Front (q.v.) which joined forces with the PFLP 
(q.v.). Differences over policy surfaced, and in 1969 Jibril broke away 
from the PFLP to form the PFLP-GC, a small faction within the PLO 
(q.v.) that was very much against Arafat's (q.v.) politics. Jibril is 
based in Damascus, Syria, and oppposes Arafat’s peace initiative. 


JIHAD AL-ISLAM. see ISLAMIC JIHAD. 


JOINT JORDANIAN-PLO COMMITTEE. The Committee formed on 
November 15, 1978, at the ninth Arab Summit in Baghdad, Iraq, in 
opposition to the Camp David Accords (q.v.). It was to provide fi- 
nancial assistance to the Palestinians in the Occupied Territories (q.v.) 
and to strengthen their steadfastness, despite the many Israeli restric- 
tions imposed on them that resulted in a lack of credit, housing short- 
ages, and high unemployment. The committee also transferred funds 
to the West Bank and the Gaza Strip (qq.v.) to be used for the invest- 
ments and economic development that eventually would lay the infra- 
structure for a Palestinian state. A special fund, Summud, or the Stead- 
fastness Aid Fund, was set up. In 1983, financial assistance also was 
extended to Israeli-Arabs (q.v.) to help them improve their conditions 
in Israel (q.v.). 


JORDAN. The Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan is a constitutional monar- 
chy ruled by King Hussein I (q.v.) of the Hashemite family, who 
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trace their descendents back to the lineage of the Prophet Muhammad. 
Jordan is located in the southwestern part of Asia, at the northwestern 
edge of the Arabian Peninsula. It is surrounded to the west by Israel 
and the Occupied Territories (qg.v.); to the north by Syria (q.v.); and 
to the east by Iraq and Saudi Arabia (qq.v.). Its area is 91,740 square 
kilometers, or 35.468 square miles. Jordan annexed the West Bank 
and East Jerusalem (qq.v.), an area of 5,878 square kilometers, or 
2,270 square miles, in 1950. Jordan was forced to renounce its claim 
to the West Bank at the Arab Summit in Rabat, Morocco, on October 
28, 1974, after passage of a unanimous resolution declaring the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization (q.v.) to be the sole legitimate represen- 
tative of the Palestinian people. On July 31, 1988, Jordan cut all legal 
and administrative links with the West Bank. This caused a problem 
for the 50 percent to 60 percent of the population of Jordan who are 
Palestinians and who reside in Jordan. Jordan’s overall population is 
about 4 million. 

After the defeat of the Ottoman-Turks (q.v.) in World War I, the 
territory of Jordan was part of the Syrian Kingdom that was given to 
Faisal I (q.v.). The French, in defeating Faisal I in 1920, dissolved the 
union he had created and took over the administration of the territory. 
The territory of Transjordan was included in Britain’s Mandate of 
Palestine, and Abdallah (q.v.), Faisal’s brother, was given Transjor- 
dan rule in 1921. The British also gave him assurances that in return 
for his loyalty Transjordan would not be affected by the establishment 
of a Jewish state in Palestine. Abdallah agreed to go along with the 
British, and Transjordan was made a constitutional monarchy in 1928. 
A treaty signed on March 22, 1946, created the Hashemite Kingdom 
of Transjordan, which was changed to Jordan in 1949. Transjordan 
opposed the U.N. Partition of Palestine (q.v.), and joined the Arab 
countries fighting Israel in 1948. At the end of the war, Abdallah 
occupied the West Bank, the territory that had been given to the Pales- 
tinians under the U.N. Partition Plan (q.v.), and annexed it to his 
country in 1950. When King Abdallah was assassinated in Jerusalem 
in 1951, his son Talal ruled for a year, but was forced to abdicate 
because of illness. Talal’s son, Hussein I (q.v.), came to the throne at 
the age of 17. 

In the Six-Day War of June 1967 (q.v.), Israel defeated Jordan’s 
forces and occupied the West Bank. Palestinian refugees flowed into 
Jordan. Palestinian commando groups established bases in Jordan, 
much to Israel’s chagrin. Consequently, Israel made Jordan its adver- 
sary. In 1970, a civil war between Jordanian forces and the PLO (q.v.) 
resulted in the expulsion of the PLO from Jordan. It is estimated that 
several thousand Palestinians were killed in the confrontation. How- 
ever, throughout the 28 years of ggcupation, Jordan has maintained 
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an “open bridge policy” (q.v.) with Israel, allowing people and goods 
to enter its territory. 

When Israel and Egypt signed a peace treaty in 1979, Jordan broke 
diplomatic ties with Egypt until 1984. Hussein and Arafat launched a 
peace effort in 1985, but their efforts failed in 1986 due to pressure 
from the various Palestinian organizations. In July 1988, Jordan for- 
mally severed its ties with the West Bank after harsh criticism by the 
Palestinians and the failed efforts at rapprochement. King Hussein 
began a policy of democratizing Jordan. He held legislative elections 
in 1989, abolished martial law, which had been imposed in 1967. and 
introduced a new national charter that removed a 1957 restriction on 
the formation of political parties. 

Jordan refused to join the allies in the 1991 Persian Gulf War (q.v.), 
and was ostracized by the allies. However, Hussein was lauded for 
agreeing to form a delegation of Jordanian and non-PLO Palestinians 
to attend the U.S.-sponsored peace negotiations at the Madrid Peace 
Conference (q.v.). The negotiations eventually culminated in the sign- 
ing of a Jordanian-Israeli peace treaty on October 26, 1994, ending 
decades of hostility between the two countries. 


JUDEA AND SAMARIA The biblical term that Israel (q.v.) uses for 
the West Bank (q.v.). 


K 


KAFAITY, RT. REV. SAMIR. The Anglican bishop and the president- 
bishop of the Central Synod of the Episcopal Church in Jerusalem 
(q.v.) and the Middle East. The Right Reverend Samir Kafaity was 
born in Haifa in 1933. He received his education at the Friends Boys 
School in Ramallah (q.v.), and later studied at the American Univer- 
sity of Beirut, Lebanon (q.v.), and at the Near East School of Theol- 
ogy. In 1957, he was ordained at St. George’s Anglican Cathedral in 
Jerusalem. He became archdeacon in 1974, and in 1982 was made 
coadjutor bishop in Jerusalem. On January 6, 1984. he became the 
12th Anglican bishop in Jerusalem. This placed the Diocese of Jerusa- 
lem, which includes the West Bank, Gaza, Israel, Jordan, Syria, and 
Lebanon (qq.v.), under his jurisdiction. Moreover, his election as 
president-bishop of the Central Synod of the Episcopal Church in 
Jerusalem and the Middle East has placed him in charge of three 
dioceses: the diocese of Egypt, which includes Egypt, Algeria, Libya, 
Tunisia, Ethiopia, and Somalia; the diocese of Cyprus and the Gulf, 
including Iraq, Saudi Arabia, and the Gulf states: and the diocese of 
Iran. This has extended his administration over the entire Christian 
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community in Palestine and the Middle East, which is estimated at 
12 million. 

Active in ecumenical affairs, he has been the president of the 
Middle East Council of Churches since 1985 and also is the vice- 
moderator of the World Council of Churches Commission on Inter- 
Church Aid, Refugees, and World Service. Furthermore, he spear- 
headed the change of the Near East Council of Churches to the Mid- 
dle East Council of Churches in 1974, and was elected one of the 
presidents in 1985. Bishop Kafaity has been honored with many 
awards and tributes. In 1985, he received the Doctor of Sacred Theol- 
ogy from Dickinson College in Pennsylvania and the Doctor of Divin- 
ity from the Virginia Theological Seminary, and was made Honorary 
Canon of the Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine, New York. 


KAFFIYEH. The traditional black-and-white headdress worn by men 
that has become a symbol of Palestinian nationalism. It is worn by 
Arafat and members of FATAH (qq.v.). Arafat often would arrange it 
on his forehead, after putting on the eka/ (the black headband to hold 
the kaffiveh in place) in the shape of the map of Palestine (q.v.). A 
red-and-white kaffiveh was worn during the Intifada (q.v.) by mem- 
bers of the leftist Palestinian factions. The kaffiyeh also was placed 
on the dashboards of cars belonging to Palestinians who are residents 
of East Jerusalem (q.v.) and whose cars have yellow license plates 
like the Israelis, to identify them as Palestinians. (West Bank (q.v.) 
residents have blue license plates.) 


KAMAL, ZAHIRA. A prominent activist and a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Palestinian Federation of Women’s Action 
Committees, formerly the Palestinian Union of the Women Works 
Committee (q.v.). She has been closely identified with the Demo- 
cratic Front for the Liberation of Palestine (q.v.), Abed Rabbo’s fac- 
tion, and is a member of Fida (qq.v.). 

Kamal was born in Jerusalem (q.v.) in 1945. She received a B.S. 
in natural science from *Ain Shams University in Egypt (q.v.) in 
1968, and a teaching diploma from the University of Jordan in 1977. 
After returning to the West Bank (q.v.), she taught physics at UNRA- 
WA’s (q.v.) Teacher Training Center For Women. She was placed 
under administrative detention (q.v.) in 1979, then town arrest (q.v.) 
from June 1984 to March 1986 because of alleged hostile activities 
against the state of Israel (q.v.). Amnesty International adopted her 
case and lobbied on her behalf. In 1988, together with other leaders 
of women’s organizations, she helped establish the Higher Council of 
Women to ensure the protection and rights of women in a Palestinian 
state. She was one of 13 Palestinians who met with members of the 
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U.S. State Department Policy Planning staff, and with John Kelly, 
the U.S. assistant secretary of state, on August 3, 1989, to discuss 
Palestinian issues. Kamal also was a member of the steering commit- 
tee for the Madrid Peace Conference (q.v.). She ran for an East Jeru- 
salem seat in the PLC (q.v.) elections, but was not elected. 


KANAFANI, GHASSAN. Political activist and author of short stories 
and novels, such as Men in the Sun and Other Palestinian Stories 
(London, 1978). He was born in Acre, Palestine, in 1936 and studied 
at the Friar College in Jaffa, Palestine. During the war of 1948 (q.v.), 
he went with his family to Lebanon and then to Damascus, Syria 
(qq.v.), where he completed his education. After working in Kuwait 
(q.v.) for some years, he returned to Beirut, Lebanon, and worked as 
a journalist and editor for several newspapers. He wrote novels, short 
stories, and poetry that dealt with Palestinian history and society. 
Politically active, he served as a member of the political bureau of 
the PFLP (q.v.) and as its spokesperson, and published the faction’s 
paper, A/-Hadaf (q.v.). He was killed in Beirut on July 8, 1972, when 
his booby-trapped car exploded, allegedly the work of Israeli agents. 


KAN’AN, SA°ID MISBAH. A prominent businessman and political ac- 
tivist, he was born in Nablus (q.v.) in 1940. He attended the American 
University of Beirut, Lebanon (q.v.), where he received a B.A. in 
economics in 1963. While at the university, he served as the secretary 
of the Union of Palestinian Students and supported the Arab National- 
ist Movement (q.v.). He returned to Nablus and worked at the Jordan 
Vegetable Oil Company in 1966. He then went to work in Saudi Ara- 
bia, and headed the Popular Committee for the Assistance of the Fam- 
ilies of Palestinian Martyrs. In 1973, he returned to Nablus and 
started an animal fodder plant. From 1978 to 1981, he was the repre- 
sentative of the Palestinian Red Crescent Society (q.v.) in Nablus and 
a member of the executive committee of the Palestinian Red Crescent 
Society. He also served as a member of the board of trustees of A/- 
Fajr (q.v.) newspaper and chaired An-Najah National University’s 
(q.v) Friends Society. Kan’an was also one of the founders in 1973 
of the West Bank National Front (q.v.), and is closely associated with 
FATAH (q.v.). Mahmoud Abbas (q.v.) claimed in his memoir in 1994 
that Kan’an had met 20 times with Ephraim Sneh to help the Labor 
Party snare Arab-Israeli (q.v.) votes and win in the 1992 Israeli 
elections. 


KARA’EEN, IBRAHIM MOHAMMAD. Journalist, co-founder of the 
Palestinian Press Services (q.v.), and editor of A/-Awdah (q.v.), a 
magazine that the P.P.S. publishes. He was born in Silwan, a suburb 
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of Jerusalem, in 1947, and studied English literature at the Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem (q.v.). Kara’een taught high school from 
1967 to 1977. He has been the president of the Palestine Council for 
Culture and Media since 1992. 


AL-KARAMEH, THE BATTLE OF The battle that took place on 
March 21, 1968 in the village of Karameh, east of the Jordan River, 
where Palestinian commandos (q.v.) had established a base. The bat- 
tle between Israel, the Palestinian commandos, and the Jordanian 
army lasted 15 hours, and effectively blocked Israel from entering 
the East Bank. The battle is considered important to the Palestinians 
because, together with the Jordanians, they were able to hold their 
own with Israel. Moreover, it motivated a large number of volunteers 
to join the Palestinian feda'yeen organizations (q.v.). 


AL-KARMIL. The first Palestinian nationalist newspaper. It was estab- 
lished in Haifa in 1908 by Najeb Nasser. 


KHALAF KARIM HANNA SAM’AN. Former mayor of Ramallah 
(q.v.) who was an ardent supporter of the Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation (q.v.). He was the leading figure in the Palestine National Front 
and the National Guidance Committee (qq.v.). Born in 1938, he came 
from a wealthy Greek Orthodox Christian family. He was educated at 
Cairo University Law School and worked from 1967 to 1972 as a 
criminal attorney in the Israeli military courts in the West Bank (q.v.). 
Soon after, he was appointed as attorney general of Ramallah and 
became a judge in Jericho (qq.v.). He resigned in 1976 to run on the 
nationalist PLO (q.v) platform for the municipal elections and was 
elected mayor of Ramallah. A bomb was planted in his car by Jewish 
underground organizations on June 2, 1980, that exploded and left 
him crippled. In March 1982, he was dismissed from his mayoral post 
by Ariel Sharon (q.v.), then Israeli Minister of Defense. He died from 
a heart attack in Jericho on March 30, 1985. 


KHALAE SALAH. Nom de guerre, Abu Iyyad. One of the founders 
of FATAH (q.v.) in the 1950s and chief of PLO (q.v.) security and 
counterintelligence. He was born in Jaffa, Palestine, in 1933, and left 
for Gaza (q.v.) in 1948. He attended the University of Cairo in Egypt 
(q.v.), where he became a close friend of Arafat (q.v.) and helped 
establish the General Union of Palestinian Students (q.v.) in Cairo in 
1952. In 1956, Khalaf spent time in Kuwait (q.v.), where he taught 
high school. After the war of 1967 (q.v.), Khalaf left for Syria (q.v.). 
When fighting erupted between Palestinians and the Jordanian army 
in September 1970, he was arrested ip Jordan (q.v.) and sentenced to 
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death. The sentence was not carried out because of Arab and, particu- 
larly, Egyptian pressure. The experience understandably left him with 
a lot of anti-Jordanian hostilities, and Khalaf later helped establish 
the Black September Organization (q.v.). He was considered the num- 
ber three man after Arafat and Khalil al-Wazir (q.v.) in the FATAH 
(q.v.) hierarchy. He was killed on March 14, 1991. 


KHALED, LEILA. One of the first Palestinian women commandos to 
take part in an anti-Israeli attack. She participated in the abortive 
hijacking of an Israeli El-Al airplane, which failed because of the 
presence of Israeli security guards on the flight. She was captured, 
but released, and now lives in Syria (q.v.). Khaled is a member of the 
Palestine Front for the Liberation of Palestine (q.v.) and secretary- 
general of the General Union of Palestinian Women. She returned to 
the autonomous areas (q.v.) on April 18, 1996 to participate in the 
PNC (q.v.) meeting convened to amend the Palestinian charter (q.v.). 
An account of her experiences is in her book, My People Shall Live: 
An Autobiograplwy of a Revloutionary (London, 1973). 


AL-KHALIDI, AHMAD SAMEH. Prominent educator and brother of 
Hussein al-Kahlidi and father of Walid al-Khalidi (qq.v.). He was 
born in Jerusalem (q.v.) in 1896. Employed by the British in the Edu- 
cation Department, he became the principal of the Arab College of 
Jerusalem. In 1941, he was appointed deputy director of Education. 
He introduced many innovative educational methods in the Palestin- 
ian school system, and emphasized the importance of Arabizing the 
curriculum. He died in 1951. 


AL-KHALIDI, HUSSEIN FAKHRI. He was born in 1894 and studied 
medicine at the American University of Beirut, Lebanon (q.v.). After 
completing his studies, he worked in Aleppo, Syria (q.v.). When he 
returmed to Palestine (q.v.), he became mayor of Jerusalem from 1934 
to 1937. Fakhri also established the Reform Party (Hizb Al-Islah ) in 
1935, and became its representative to the Arab Higher Committee 
(q.v.). He was exiled in 1937 to the Seychelles Islands along with 
other nationalists for inciting the rebellion and revolts in Palestine. 
After his release, he went to Lebanon (q.v.). Khalidi participated in 
the London Round Table Conference (q.v.) in 1939, where he ob- 
jected to the British White Paper (q.v.). When he returned to Palestine 
in 1943, he was appointed to the new Arab Higher Committee formed 
by the Arab League (q.v.). After the war of 1948 (q.v.), he joined the 
“All-Palestine Government” (q.v.), but soon resigned and departed 
to Jordan (q.v.). In the 1950s, he was appointed a cabinet minister in 
the Jordanian government. He passed away on December 26, 1962. 
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AL-KHALIDI, GHALIB, SHEIKH. Prominent judge and founder of 
the Khalidiyeh Library in East Jerusalem (q.v.) in 1900, which has 
many collections of valuable books. He was born in 1866 and studied 
Islamic jurisprudence. He was appointed by the Ottoman-Turks (q.v.) 
as a member of the district court and of the Council of Education in 
the Jerusalem District. In 1920, during the British Mandate (q.v.), he 
was appointed a judge. Three years later, he became a member of the 
Central Court in Haifa and Jaffa. He retired in 1929. 


AL-KHALIDI, WALID AHMAD. Prominent professor, leading author- 
ity on the Arab-Israeli conflict, and a PLO (q.v.) supporter. He was 
born in Jerusalem (q.v.) in 1925, where his father, Ahmad al-Khalidi 
(q.v.), had earlier served as mayor. Educated at Oxford, Walid began 
his career by working in the Arab Information Offices founded by 
Alami (q.v.). In 1960, he helped establish the Institute of Palestine 
Studies (q.v.) and served as its secretary-general. He also taught at 
the American University of Beirut in Lebanon. In 1970, Harvard Uni- 
versity invited him to become a senior research fellow at the Center 
for Middle Eastern Studies. He has written several books and is re- 
nowned for his intellectual abilities. During the ’80s, he was one of 
the few Palestinian-American professors whose name was proposed 
to serve as a representative in any future negotiations with Israel 
(q.v.). He also was a member of the Jordanian-Palestinian delegation 
to the peace talks with Israel. 


KHALIFA, SAHAR. Activist and novelist. She wrote Wild Thorns and 
The Sunflower, describing the position of women and life under Is- 
raeli occupation. Born in Nablus (q.v.), she attended Birzeit Univer- 
sity (q.v.) and worked in the public-relations office. Afterward, she 
left for the United States and received a Ph.D. from the University of 
Iowa. Upon her return to the West Bank (q.v.), she became the direc- 
tor of the Womens’ Research Center in Nablus. Khalifa has always 
championed women’s rights in the Palestinian community, and has 
been criticized because she writes of society’s oppression of women. 


KHALIL, SAMIHA SALAMEH. Um Khalil, as she is popularly called, 
is president and one of the founding members of In’ash al-Usra (the 
Society for the Rehabilitation of the Family) (q.v). She was born in 
1923 to a landowning family in Anabta, Tulkarm (q.v.), where her 
father was mayor. They later moved to ’Asqalan, Palestine, in the 
1940s. At the age of 17, she married Samir Khalil, who was a school 
principal, and moved with him to Gaza (q.v.) in 1948. They eventu- 
ally found their way back to Anabta, and in 1952 finally settled in al- 
Bireh (q.v.), where she was one of;the founders of the Women’s 
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Union of al-Bireh. Samiha finished her high-school examinations 
with her son and went to Beirut, Lebanon, to study Arabic literature, 
leaving her mother in charge of her children. She first set up In’ash 
al-Usra in a garage in 1965, and started classes in sewing, weaving, 
embroidery, secretarial courses, and hairdressing to help women mas- 
ter a vocation, earn money, and contribute to their family income. 

Samiha Khalil also is a member of the Council For Higher Educa- 
tion (q.v.) and on the coordinating Committtee of the Charitable Or- 
ganizations of Jerusalem, Nablus, and Hebron (qq.v.). She has been a 
member of the Palestine National Council (q.v.) since 1965. She also 
is a member of the Union of Voluntary Women’s Societies and the 
General Union of Palestinian Women (q.v). 

Khalil was imprisoned for a month by the Israelis on alleged 
charges of incitement, and was banned from traveling from 1972 to 
1978. In the ’80s, she was placed under house arrest (q.v.) for two 
and a half years. On January 20, 1996, she ran in the election for the 
presidency of the PNA (q.v.), but lost to Arafat (q.v.). 


AL-KHATIB, ANWAR. Former mayor of Jerusalem (q.v.) in the 1950s, 
Jordanian ambassador to Egypt (q.v.), and governor of Jerusalem. 
Born in Jerusalem to a landowning family, Al-Khatib was chosen 
mayor of Jerusalem in the 1950s. Loyalty to King Hussein (q.v.) of 
Jordan in the 1960s earned him the ambassadorial post to Cairo in 
1963. He later became affiliated with the Arab Socialist Party. He 
passed away in Jerusalem on February 7, 1993. 


AL-KHATIB, GHASSAN ABDULWAHAAB. Political activist and 
leading member of the Palestine People’s Party (q.v.). He was born 
in 1954 in Nablus (q.v.). Immediately after graduating from high 
school was imprisoned by the Israelis for four years. After he was 
released, he enrolled at Birzeit University (q.v.) and graduated in 
1982 with a B.A. in economics and business administration. Al- 
Khatib worked as an academic assistant at Birzeit University from 
1982 to 1985. He continued his education in England, where he re- 
ceived an M.A. in 1986 from Manchester University in developmental 
economics. Afterward, he returned to the West Bank (q.v.), where he 
lectured at Birzeit University. 

During the Intifada (q.v.), he established the Jerusalem Media and 
Communication Center to facilitate the work of journalists and inter- 
ested groups on fact-finding missions who wanted to meet with Pales- 
tinians. Al-Khatib also served as the director of the United Agricul- 
tural Company, which provides agricultural know-how, marketing 
strategies, and interest-free loans to small farmers. In return for these 
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services, the company receives agricultural produce that it sells to 
wholesale markets. 

Al-Khatib was a member of the Palestinian delegation to the peace 
talks. He participated in many conferences, among them the NGO 
(q.v.) Conference held in 1988 in Geneva; the 1989 Symposium on 
Israeli-Arab Dialogue in Jerusalem (q.v.); and the February 1989 
meeting with Israeli officials in the Notre Dame Hotel in Jerusalem 
(a) 


AL-KHATIB, RAWHI. A former mayor of East Jerusalem (g.v.) who 
was elected in 1963 and deported by the Israelis on March 7, 1968. 
He was born in Jerusalem in 1914, and studied at al-Rashidiyeh High 
School and at the English College in Jerusalem. His family, formerly 
known as al-Kanani, settled in Jerusalem in the 12th century and be- 
came preachers at Al-Agsa Mosque (q.v.). Al-Khatib taught briefly 
at the Islamic Orphanage School in Jerusalem. He worked for the 
Department of Immigration in Palestine in 1931]; for the Department 
of Labor Affairs from 1943 to 1945: and headed the Arab Office of 
Information that Alami (q.v.) established in Jerusalem from 1946 to 
1948. After the war of 1948 (q.v.), he organized the Arab Hotels 
Incorporation, became chairman of the board and helped establish al- 
Zahra Hotel, the first Arab-owned hotel in Jerusalem. Al-Khatib also 
encouraged the Palestinians to organize the Jerusalem Electric Com- 
pany in 1956. He became a member of the first municipal council of 
Jerusalem in 195], and mayor as a Jordanian appointee in 1957. Israel 
(q.v.) deported him to Jordan (q.v.) in 1968. He was allowed to return 
in October 1993, one month after the signing of the DOP (q.v.). 


KHAZMO, JAQUES YOUSEF. Publisher and editor of Al-Bayader As- 
Sivyasia (q.v.), a political weekly that supports the PLO (q.v.). He 
was born in Jerusalem (q.v.) in 1951, and went to the St. George 
School in Jerusalem. He attended the American University of Beirut, 
Lebanon (q.v.), and majored in chemistry. From 1977 to 1982, he 
was director of the Catholic Relief Services and Rural Development, 
a reporter for Al-Fajr (q.v.), and also a schoolteacher at the Lutheran 
Schools. He founded A/-Bayader As-Siyassia, and was the first to hire 
an Israeli correspondent to write a weekly column. A/-Bayader is also 
the name of the cultural and literary monthly that Khazmo publishes. 
He also established A/-Bayader, a publishing company. Khazmo is a 
member of the Association of Journalists, and serves as secretary- 
general of the Syriac Welfare Clinic in Bethlehem (q.v.). 


KUWAIT. A constitutional monarchy, this small Arab country has be- 
come important because of the disgavery of oil in its territory. Lo- 
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cated at the northwestern end of the Persian Gulf, its area is about 17, 
800 square kilometers or 6,500 square miles. In 1899, while still 
under the rule of the Ottoman-Turks (q.v.), Kuwait became a British 
protectorate. It declared its independence in 1961, and was governed 
by the Sabah family. The following year, a constitution was approved. 
In 1975, Kuwait nationalized all the oil companies and embarked on 
an ambitious development program that has transformed and modern- 
ized the country. With economic development, there came the need 
for a labor force, which had to be imported. Palestinians, Egyptians, 
Jordanians, and others flocked to the country. Kuwait also established 
the Fund for Economic Development, which has contributed signifi- 
cant amounts of money to neighboring Arab countries. 

In August 1990, Iraq (q.v.) invaded Kuwait because of a territorial 
dispute over the two oil-rich islands of Bubiyan and Warba. This soon 
led to the Gulf War (q.v.) in 1991, when Iraq was attacked by a U.S.- 
led alliance. 

Iraq had long had designs on Kuwait and claimed that it was part 
of its territory. Kuwait thereafter requested British protection. In 
1963, Iraq finally recognized Kuwait’s independence. However, it 
still demanded control of some territory on the borders and particu- 
larly the two islands. In the *70s, there were many confrontations over 
territory between Kuwait and Iraq. However, during Iraq’s war with 
Iran in the ’80s, Kuwait provided financial assistance to Iraq because 
it too felt threatened by Iran. Iraq’s occupation of Kuwait in 1990 
devastated the country’s economy, particularly because its oil wells 
were set on fire. The PLO (q.v.) supported the Iraqis, and conse- 
quently some 300,000 to 400,000 Palestinians were expelled from 
Kuwait. Not only were these Palestinians deprived of their jobs, but 
Kuwait also stopped its considerable financial assistance to the Occu- 
pied Territories (q.v.) and the PLO. 


L 


LABOR. The Palestinian labor force is unskilled and does not possess 
technical know-how. Laborers are employed part-time and change 
jobs frequently. During the occupation, Palestinian laborers were 
forced into the Israeli labor market, which needed cheap, unskilled 
workers. Figures released in 1993 by the Democracy and Workers’ 
Rights Center in the West Bank (q.v.) put the total number of workers 
at 339,000. Of these, 90,000 are in the West Bank, 60,000 in Gaza 
(q.v.) and 189,000 in Israel (q.v.). The latter figures were drastically 
reduced, given the recurring closure of Israel (q.v.) to workers from 
the Gaza Strip and the West Bank (qq.v.). In April 1995, Israel im- 
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ported about 60,000 foreign workers from abroad and employed only 
28,000 Palestinians. Consequently, the unemployment rate for Gaza 
jumped to 40 percent and for the West Bank, to about 30 percent. 
Recently, it has begun to decline due to the expansion of the construc- 
tion sector in both the Occupied Territories and the autonomous areas 
(qq.v.). The PNA (q.v.) has created jobs for 68,000 people in the 
Palestinian territories. 


LAND DAY. On March 30, 1976, Israeli-Arabs (q.v.) held a general 
strike to protest the confiscation of their land by Israel (q.v.). Six 
Arabs were killed and 70 injured when Israeli soldiers opened fire 
on demonstrators in Nazareth. The event, declared a national day, is 
commemorated annually on March 30 by Palestinians in both Israel 
and the Occupied Territories (q.v.). 


LEAFLETS. Numbered bulletins and handbills that were distributed 
during the Intifada (q.v.). They informed and directed the Palestinians 
on how to resist the Israelis. At the beginning, the leaflets were anony- 
mous. But in January 1988, they were signed by the Unified National 
Leadership of the Uprising (q.v.). The leaflets gave instructions on 
how to confront the Israelis, demanded that the Palestinian police 
force resign, ordered that all purchases of Israeli goods stop, encour- 
aged the development of a domestic economy, and ordered the strike 
days. The leaflets were written by the UNLU and faxed to Tunis, 
where they were modified and approved by the PLO (q.v.) leadership. 
Then the shabibeh (q.v.) would distribute them during the night all 
over the Occupied Territories (q.v.). 

Leaflets also were issued by HAMAS (q.v.), independent of the 
UNLU. A “war of leaflets,” took place between the UNLU and 
HAMAS, but it quickly ended when it became apparent that the divi- 
sive leaflets were part of an Israeli ploy to cause strife among the 
Palestinian factions. 


LEBANON, THE REPUBLIC OF. An Arab country known for its beau- 
tiful mountains and beaches. It is bounded to the south by Israel 
(q.v.), to the north by Turkey, to the east by Syria (q.v), and to the 
west by the Mediterranean Sea. Lebanon is a small country with an 
area of 4,015 square miles (approximately 130 miles long and 30 
miles wide). The population of Lebanon is 3.5 million, composed of 
Muslims and Christians of various sects and denominations. In an 
agreement called the National Pact of 1943, the president of Lebanon 
was to be a Maronite Christian, the prime minister a Sunni Muslim, 
and the speaker of the assembly a Shiite Muslim. In 1944, Lebanon 
became independent and free from the French Mandate that had been 
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in control since 1920. After the signing of the Cairo Agreement (q.v.), 
the PLO (q.v.) established Fatahland in the ’Arkoub area near the 
Golan Heights (q.v.). Supported by Lebanese Muslims, Druze, and 
Greek Orthodox Christians, they would often target Israel. In May 
1973, the Lebanese army, in a futile attempt to restrict the PLO (q.v.) 
from assuming too much power in Lebanon, clashed with the organi- 
zation. 

In 1975, the Lebanese Civil War began. It devastated Lebanon and 
divided the people; Muslims against Christians, radicals against con- 
servatives, Palestinians against Christian Phalangists. The war raged 
and an estimated 60,000 persons were killed, and the Lebanese eco- 
nomic infrastructure was destroyed. On August 12, 1976, Christian 
militia laid siege to Tal al-Za’tar, a Palestinian refugee camp, killing 
3,000 Palestinians. Israel invaded South Lebanon in 1978, and placed 
a Christian Phalangist, Major Sa’ad Haddad, in control of the area. 
Syria also decided to enter Lebanon in an attempt to restore order. In 
1981, Syria reached an agreement with Israel, whereby it would con- 
trol the PLO in South Lebanon and stop the attacks on Israel. How- 
ever, Israel soon took matters into its own hands and, in July 1981, 
conducted an air raid on Beirut, killing 300 civilians. In June 1982, 
Israel initiated “Operation Peace for Galilee” and invaded Lebanon. 
The Israeli army laid siege to Beirut for 79 days, ending it on August 
30, 1982. The international community arranged for the safe evacua- 
tion of the PLO from Lebanon. A massacre occurred from September 
16-18, 1982, when the Phalangists entered the Palestinian refugee 
camps of Sabra and Shatilla and slaughtered an estimated 2,000 men, 
women, and children. Israel, assisted by Lebanese Major Anton 
Lahad, who assumed control after Major Sa’ad Haddad’s death, re- 
mains in control of Southern Lebanon. 

Lebanon participated in the Madrid Peace Conference (q.v.), and 
is engaged in negotiations with Israel. 


LITERARY CLUB. Muntada al-Adabi in Arabic. A nationalist move- 
ment founded in January 1919 by Hassan al-Dajani in Jerusalem 
(qq.v.). The movement was both anti-British and anti-Zionist, and it 
received the support of the French. The Literary Club advocated the 
idea of a Greater Syria united with an independent Palestinian state 
under the leadership of Faisal I (q.v.). Most of its members were 
young and came from the Nashashibi (q.v.) family. The Black Hand, 
an underground organization that planned and carried out resistance 
activities against the British in 1920, is said to have been under the 
control of the club. 


LONDON CONFERENCES. A series of conferences held in London 
and attended by Palestinians, Arabs, and representatives of the British 
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government to discuss Jewish immigration to Palestine and the prob- 
lems arising from it. In 1920, a conference was held to protest the 
Balfour Declaration (q.v.). In 1930, another conference was convened 
to denounce Jewish mass immigration and land acquisitions, and to 
discuss establishment of a Palestinian government. In February- 
March 1939, the Round Table Conference was assembled at St. 
James’s Palace. It was attended by British, Palestinian, Jewish, and 
Arab representatives, who attempted to reach an agreement that 
would be favorable to all parties in Palestine. However, they failed to 
reach a compromise. 


M 


MADRID PEACE CONFERENCE. The conference held in Madrid, 
Spain, from October 30 through November 1, 1991, under the aus- 
pices of the United States and the Russian Federation that launched 
the Middle East peace process. A number of events led to the conven- 
ing of the conference: the collapse of the Soviet Union; the U.S.-led 
alliance that inflicted a humiliating defeat on Iraq (q.v.) in the Gulf 
War (q.v.) of 1991; and the reaffirmation of the U.S. position, after 
the Gulf War, as the only superpower in the world. The Palestinians, 
who supported Iraq, realized they had allowed too many opportuni- 
ties to slip through their hands, and agreed to attend the conference 
as part of a joint Jordanian-non-PLO delegation. 

The groundwork for the conference was arranged by U.S. Secretary 
of State James A. Baker III, in the administration of President George 
Bush. The framework for the negotiations were the following: com- 
prehensive peace based on U.N. Security Council Resolution 242 and 
338 (qq.v.); direct bilateral negotiations between Israel and the Arab 
countries of Jordan (q.v.), Syria (q.v.), and Lebanon (q.v.), and be- 
tween the Palestinians and the Israelis; and the convening of multilat- 
eral negotiations on issues of regional importance, such as security, 
water, refugees, the environment, and economic development. 

The Madrid Conference culminated in the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Principles (q.v.) between the Palestinians and Israelis, and the 
peace treaty between Jordan and Israel (q.v.). 


MAJJAJ, AMIN. Medical doctor, former deputy mayor of the East Jeru- 
salem (q.v.) municipality, and later mayor, when the Israelis deported 
Rawhi al-Khatib (q.v.) in 1967. Majjaj was born in 1921. After study- 
ing medicine, he returned to Jerusalem (q.v.), where he set up his 
practice. He was first elected to the Jerusalem city council in 1950. 
When Jordan (q.v.) appointed him as-health minister in 1964, he re- 
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signed his post in the municipality. After the war of 1967 (q.v.), Israel 
(q.v.) abolished the East Jerusalem council. However, Majjaj contin- 
ued to represent the city of Jerusalem in the Jordanian parliament 
until 1988, when Jordan severed its legal and administrative ties with 
the West Bank (q.v.). 

PNA (q.v.) Chairman Yasser Arafat (q.v.) reactivated the pre-1967 
East Jerusalem municipality with the surviving members of the 12- 
member city council in June 1995. Arafat reappointed Majjaj as 
mayor. The municipal members had included Rawhi al-Khatib, mayor 
(deceased); George Khader, deputy mayor (deceased); Amin Majjaj; 
Nihad Abu Gharbiyeh; Musa al-Bitar; Faeq Barakat; Subhi Ghosheh 
and Zaki al-Ghoul (the last two members are in Jordan). The appoint- 
ment is symbolic, because the status of Jerusalem is to be discussed 
during the final stage of negotiations with Israel (q.v.), according to 
the DOP (q.v.). The Palestinians assert that this action was taken in 
accordance with a letter of assurances from Israeli Foreign Minister 
Shimon Peres (q.v.) and given to his Norwegian counterpart, Jorgen 
Holst (who has since died), in which the Israeli government promised 
to protect Palestinian institutions in the Holy City. 


MAJLESIYOUN. Arabic for “councilmen”. Majlesiyoun was the term 
used to designate supporters of the Husseinis (q.v.) who were mainly 
religious officials and the intelligentsia, and primarly resided in the 
urban areas in Palestine (q.v.). 


AL-MALKI, RIYAD NAJIB. Political activist and former spokesman 
for the Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine in the Occupied 
Territories (qq.v.). Although his family is from Kufur Malik, a village 
adjacent to Ramallah (q.v.), he was born in Bethlehem (q.v.) in 1955. 
After completing high school, he left for Austria, where he stayed for 
six months before leaving for Latin America. Malki received his B.A. 
from a university in Colombia in 1978. He later studied in the United 
States, and received his Ph.D. in civil engineering from the Polytech- 
nic Institute of New York in 1986. Malki also was a professor of civil 
engineering at Birzeit University. He co-founded and is the director 
of the Center for the Dissemination of Alternative Information (Pan- 
orama), which has been active in setting up democracy workshops in 
the Occupied Territories (q.v.). 


MANDATE SYSTEM. see BRITISH MANDATE. 
MANDELA INSTITUTE FOR PALESTINIAN POLITICAL PRISON- 


ERS. A Palestinian human rights organization established in 1990. A 
non-profit and non-partisan institute, it was founded by a group of 
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Palestinian doctors, lawyers, and clergymen. The objectives of the 
institute include lobbying on behalf of Palestinian prisoners and their 
families; improving the living conditions of the detainees; ensuring 
their legal and human rights; and monitoring cases of illness and soli- 
tary confinement among the prisoners. The institute also keeps de- 
tailed, up-to-date accounts of prisoners. Mandela publishes Samed: 
Palestinian Prison Voices, a bi-monthly newsletter that provides in- 
formation about political prisoners. 


MANSOUR, SULIEMAN ANIS. An aspiring artist, born on July 27, 
1947, in the village of Birzeit to a Christian family. In 1962, Sulieman 
won an award for a painting that he submitted to the U.N. Childrens’ 
Paintings for Peace. He attended Betzalel Academy for Arts in Jerusa- 
lem from 1967 to 1970, but did not graduate. Mansour then taught at 
al-Tireh, the UNRWA’s Women Training Center in Ramallah (qq.v.). 
In 1981, he joined Birzeit University (q.v.) and also began to do 
freelance work. He drew cartoons, illustrated books and conducted 
research on folklore for In’ash Al-Usra (q.v.). He has co-authored a 
book, with Nabil Anani, called Palestinian Costumes (1984) and an- 
other entitled A Directory of the Art of Palestinian Embroidery (Jeru- 
salem, 1989) 

The Intifada (q.v.) affected Mansour’s work, and he began to ex- 
periment with local products and to mix mud with hay, painting it 
with whitewash mixed with colors, as the Palestinian peasants had 
done for years to their outdoor ovens. He translated politics into art, 
and played an important role in transmitting Palestinian ideas and 
culture, as well as developing Palestinian art. Exhibitions of his work 
have been held regularly. Together with other Palestinian artists, he 
has co-founded an art society, and opened a center in East Jerusalem 
called al-Wasiti, named after an Arab artist who lived in the 12th 
century. 


AL-MASRI, HIKMAT. A longtime member of the municipal council of 
Nablus (q.v.), president of the deanship of An-Najah National Col- 
lege, and a successful businessman, president of the Vegetable Oil 
Company in Nablus. He was born in Nablus in 1906, and attended 
An-Najah National School. He studied economics at the American 
University of Beirut and graduated in 1929. 

An ardent Palestinian nationalist, al-Masri served as the treasurer 
of the National Committee in Nablus in 1936, which helped coordi- 
nate the Arab-Palestinian revolt (q.v.) of 1936 in Palestine (q.v.). 
Consequently, the British imprisoned him for incitement with other 
Palestinians in Sarafand. Al-Masri was one of the founders of the 
PLO (q.v.) in 1964 and vice president of the first Palestinian National 
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Council (q.v.). Working for the Jordanian government bureaucracy, 
he became a military governor. Later, he served two terms as presi- 
dent of the Jordanian parliament, and was appointed minister of agri- 
culture. Elected president of the Jordanian Senate, he held that posi- 
tion until 1988, when Jordan (q.v.) severed administrative and legal 
ties with the West Bank (q.v.). He also led the team that established 
An-Najah National University (q.v.) and was elected president of the 
board of trustees. He passed away on December 13, 1994. 


Al-MASRI, MA’ZUZ. Born in Nablus (q.v.), he was first elected to the 
Nablus municipal council in 1945. He then became deputy mayor, 
then mayor until 1976. Al-Masri was appointed the deputy director 
of the first chamber of commerce in Nablus in 1935, and later became 
the director, a position he held until 1965. A successful entrepreneur, 
he established wheat mills and a match factory in Nablus. He was one 
of the founders in 1965 of the Jordanian Vegetable Oils Company. 
and became its chairman. 

Al-Masri served on the board of trustees of numerous organiza- 
tions, among them the Shar’ia (q.v.) College and the Society for Arab 
Orphans in Nablus. He was involved in philanthropic activities and 
contributed to many welfare and social organizations. He built two 
schools in Nablus—one named after him, the other after his wife, 
Rujda. He died in August 1994. 


AL-MASRI, ZAFER. Former mayor of Nablus (q.v.) who was assassi- 
nated because of his political moderation. He was born in Nablus in 
1942 to a wealthy and influential family. Educated in Nablus and then 
the American University in Beirut, he received a B.A. in business 
administration in 1963. A prominent businessman, he was elected the 
chairman of the Nablus Chamber of Commerce in 1973. In 1976. he 
became a council member in the Nablus municipality, and later the 
deputy mayor. He resigned from that post in 1981. However, Israeli 
authorities appointed him as the mayor of Nablus in November 26, 
1985. He encouraged the PLO (q.v.) to engage in diplomacy to ex- 
plain the Palestinian situation to the world public. He was assassi- 
nated on March 2, 1986, allegedly by a member of the PFLP (q.v.) for 
being too accommodating to the Israelis. Raghida al-Masri, Zafer’ s 
widow, was deported from the West Bank (q.v.) by the Israelis on 
June 9, 1988. She was accused of smuggling large sums of money 
into the West Bank to support the Intifada (q.v.). 


AL-MATARI, MOHAMMAD ARAFAT DAOUD. Actor, whose stage 
name is Ghassan Matar. He was born in Jaffa in 1940, and left Pales- 
tine (q.v.) in 1948 for Lebanon (q.v.) with his family. He graduated 
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from the College of Islamic Studies in Tripoli, Lebanon. At the age 
of 13, he distributed Al-Thar (the Revenge) newspaper, which was 
published by the Arab Nationalist Movement (q.v.). The Egyptian 
revolution, led by Gamal Abd al-Nasser (q.v.), affected him greatly, 
He was arrested once for reading a speech by Nasser to a group of 
illiterate men. The speech encouraged people to blow up oil pipes. 
One man took it literally, and blew up the pipes in Tripoli, Lebanon. 
Matar himself was accused of incitement and was imprisoned briefly 
for that offense. In 1956, he was in charge of the youth groups Nalir 
al-Badya and al-Bidawi, which were affiliated with the Arab Nation- 
alist Movement. Currently residing in Cairo, he has served as the 
secretary-general of the Palestinian Artists Association, and is a 
member of both the PLO Central Committee and the PNC (qq.v.). 


MEDIA. Palestinian newspapers published during the British Man-date 
(q.v.) include Filastine and Al-Dif’a (q.v.). After 1948, Akhbar 
Filastine circulated in the Gaza Strip (q.v.), and A-Dif’a merged with 
Al-Jihad to form Al-Quds in the West Bank. In 1965, A/-Dustour 
evolved from the merger of Filastine and An-Nahar. Two weeklies 
also were published: Al-Masa and the Jerusalem Times (q.v.) which 
appeared in English. 

After the war of 1967 (q.v.), the newspaper business came to a halt. 
In November 1968, Al-Quds (q.v.) was permitted to resume publica- 
tion. This was followed by a weekly, A/-Fajr (q.v.), in 1972, which 
became a daily in 1974. A weekly English edition called Al-Fajr was 
also published. A/-Sha’b and An-Nahar (qq.v.) soon followed. 

Weeklies include Ges/er (bridge), which appears in Hebrew and is 
published by Ziyad Abu Zayyad (q.v.); Al-7ali’a (q.v.); Al-Usb’u al- 
Jadid (The New Week); Al-Bayader as-Siyasiya (q.v.); and a wom- 
en’s magazine, Abeer. Journals included A/-Kateb and Al-Raed al- 
Iqtissadi, the latter dealing with economic issues. In the autonomous 
areas (q.v.), the Palestine National Authority publishes A/-Aqsa and 
Al-Hayah Al-Jadidah (The New Life). Faction papers with permission 
to publish include Filastine (independent); A/-Watan (The Nation), a 
HAMAS (qq.v.) publication, A/-/stiglal (Independence), issued by the 
Islamic Jihad; and A/l-Thawra, a FATAH (q.v.) supported publication. 
Two independent daily newspapers have recently appeared in the Pal- 
estinian territories: Al-Ayyam (The Days), founded in 1995 by Akram 
Haniyeh (q.v.) and Al-Bilad (The Country), established on December 
ee WEES, 

The Palestine Broadcasting Corporation headed by Radwan Abu 
Ayyash (q.v.) is responsible for the planning and administering of the 
Palestine Authority’s (q.v.) radio and television broadcasts. The Voice 
of Palestine (q.v.) radio broadcastyincludes news, music, current 
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events, and discussions about social problems. Palestinian television 
was launched in Jericho, Bethlehem, Jerusalem, and Ramallah on 
June 8, 1995. Since then, private television and radio stations also 
have begun operations. 


MILHEM, MUHAMMAD. Abu ’ Ala, as he is known, is an independent 
member of the PLO Executive Committee (q.v.) and the former 
mayor of Halhul, a city on the West Bank (q.v.). He was born in 1929 
and studied in Jerusalem (q.v.) and at the University of Lebanon. 
Upon his return to the West Bank (q.v.), he taught school in Halhul 
until he became mayor. Elected on the PLO nationalist slate in 1976, 
he was very outspoken and forthright. He often met with foreign rep- 
resentatives and spoke out against Israel’s (q.v.) oppressive policies 
in the Occupied Territories (q.v.). On May 2, 1980, together with 
Fahd al-Qawasmi (q.v.), the mayor of Hebron, he was deported by 
the Israelis to Lebanon (q.v.). After his deportation, he served as the 
head of the PLO Committee of the Occupied Homeland (West Bank 
and Gaza) and the PLO Higher Education Department. 


MIRAT AL-SHARK. Arabic for “Mirror of the East”. A daily newspa- 
per that was published from 1919 to 1939. It was the mouthpiece 
of the National Party that was formed by the Nashashibis (q.v.) on 
November 9-10, 1923. The paper criticized both Hajj Amin al-Hus- 
seini (q.v.) and British policy in Palestine. However, it did call for 
cooperation with the British government to achieve Palestinian self- 
rule. Mirat Al-Shark’s office was burned in 1925, but it continued to 
be published. 


AL-MITHAQ. Arabic for “covenant”. A daily newspaper owned by 
Sufian and Mahmoud al-Khatib. It was regarded as the mouthpiece of 
the Palestinian Front for the Liberation of Palestine (q.v.). It was 
closed by the Israelis on August 12, 1986. 


MU’ARIDIN. Arabic for the “opposition”. Nashashibi (q.v.) support- 
ers, Who came from the villages and were mainly fellaheen (peas- 
ants). The group was organized to challenge and check the influence 
of the Husseinis (q.v.), who formed the Majlesiyoun (q.v.). 


MUBARAK, MOHAMMAD HOSNI. Politician, military man, and the 
president of Egypt (q.v.) since October 1981. He was born in 1928 
and educated in Egypt. He attended the Military College and the Air 
Force Academy from 1951 to 1961. He was appointed the com- 
mander-in-chief of the air force, and vice president in April 1975. 
When Anwar al-Sadat (q.v.) was assassinated in October 1981, Mu- 
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barak became the president of Egypt. He has continued with Sadat’s 
policies, and maintains a cold peace with Israel (q.v.). He has played 
an important mediatory role in the peace talks between the Palestin- 
ians and the Israelis. 


MUFTIL A Muslim theologian, who serves as the Muslim spiritual 
leader and issues formal legal opinions on matters of concern to the 
public in accordance with Islamic law. The government appoints the 
mufti, and the individual chosen usually supports governmental poli- 
cies. See FATWA. 


MUHSIN, ZUHAIR. Later changed his name to Issam al-Qadi. He was 
the secretary-general of al-Sa’iga (q.v.) in 1971 and head of the PLO 
(q.v.) military department. Muhsin was born in Tulkarm (q.v.) in 
1936, and later moved to Amman, Jordan (q.v.), with his family. He 
graduated from Amman’s Teachers College with a degree in mathe- 
matics and for a few years taught school in Jordan. After several con- 
frontations with Jordanian authorities and numerous arrests, he was 
finally expelled from Jordan in 1960. He then moved to Kuwait (q.v.), 
where he worked for eight years. In 1968, he moved to Damascus, 
Syria (q.v.), where he became closely affiliated with the Ba’th (q.v.) 
Party, and it was there that he joined al-Sa’iqa. He was assassinated 
in France. 


AL-MUHTASIB, HILMI SHEIKH. Religious preacher, judge and 
member of the Higher Islamic Council (q.v.). Born in Hebron (q.v.) 
in 1910, he dedicated his entire life to religious study, guidance, and 
preaching. He served as a preacher in Beer al-Sab’e in 1943, and was 
later appointed a gadi (judge) (q.v.) in Acre, Jerusalem (q.v.), Irbid, 
Nablus, and Amman (q.v.). Al-Muhtasib was elected to the Higher 
Islamic Council. He passed away in 1982. 


AL-MULTAQA AL-FIKRI AL-ARABI. Arabic for “Arab Thought 
Forum” (q.v.). 


MURAGHA, SA’ID MUSSA, COLONEL. Nom de guerre, Abu Mussa. 
Leader of FATAH Provisional Command or FATAH Uprising (q.v.). 
He served as a military commander in Lebanon (q.v.), and in 1983 
organized the National Salvation Front (q.v.) to overthrow Arafat. He 
is based in Syria (q.v.), and continues to receive support from that 
country. 


MUSLIM BROTHERHOOD. In Arabic, /khwan al-Muslimin. A funda- 
mentalist political-religious group that opposes the West and most 
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ruling regimes in the Middle East. It was established in 1929 in Egypt 
(q.v.) by Sheikh Hassan al-Banna, a schoolteacher who preached the 
necessity of implementing Islamic laws in society. The movement 
quickly gained the support of the masses by providing a well- 
organized welfare system, building mosques, and establishing educa- 
tional institutions. In 1947, when Egyptian minister Nuqrashi Pasha 
submitted a law to have the organization banned, he was subsequently 
killed. Al-Banna was assassinated in 1949, and many thought it had 
been done with the approval of the Egyptian government. The rela- 
tionship between the Muslim Brotherhood and the Egyptian govern- 
ment has been strained ever since. The group allegedly conspired to 
assassinate President Gamal Abd al-Nasser (q.v.) in 1954. It has also 
been blamed for the assassination of Anwar al-Sadat (q.v.), the former 
president of Egypt, on October 6, 1981 for signing a peace treaty with 
Israel (q.v.). 

Members of the Muslim Brotherhood are in Syria (q.v.), Iraq (q.v.), 
Jordan (q.v.), Saudi Arabia (q.v.), and other Arab countries. Relations 
between the group and the ruling regimes are strained. In Syria, for 
example, a confrontation took place in 1982 in which an estimated 
20,000 Muslim Brotherhood members were killed by the Syrian 
regime. 

The organization of the brotherhood has become fluid and frag- 
mented; groups have splintered off, forming numerous factions, each 
with a leader. But the movement continues to be appealing to laymen 
because it emphasizes the Islamic origins of the society and has an 
anti-Western agenda. In Palestine, the movement’s priority is the Is- 
lamization of society followed by the liberation of Palestine (q.v.). 
The brotherhood’s official paper is The Call. See HAMAS. 


MUSLIM-CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION (MCA). An_ organization 
formed in November 1918 in Jaffa and Jerusalem (q.v.). The objective 
of the association was to unite the various Palestinian national Muslim 
and Christian groups for collective action against the British Mandate 
(q.v.) policies, and Zionist-Jewish immigration to Palestine (q.v.). 
The association was composed primarily of members of urban fami- 
lies. It dissolved in the 1930s, but later re-emerged as separate reli- 
gious groups, such as the Young Men’s Muslim Association. 


AL-MUTHAFFAR, ABDEL QADER, SHEIKH. Prominent politician 
born in Jerusalem (q.v.). He was a supporter of the Ottoman-Turks 
(q.v.), but later became critical of them and was exiled to Damascus, 
Syria (q.v.). He was one of the founders of Al-Jam ‘iyyah Al-Filastini- 
yya (q.v.) in Syria in 1919. Al-Muthaffar served as a member and 
president of the Arab Club, and was involved with the Arab Executive 
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(qq.v.). He encouraged the Palestinians to rebel against the British, 
and was incarcerated in 1933 for inciting demonstrations against Jew- 
ish immigration to Palestine. He suggested that the way to resolve the 
Palestinian-Israeli standoff was to cantonize the country. He passed 
away in Amman on June 11, 1949. 


N 


NABLUS. The largest city in the West Bank, with an estimated popula- 
tion of 101,743. It is located between two peaks, Mount Ebal and 
Mount Gerizim, where the Samaritans live. The major industries in 
Nablus since 1920 have been soap-making and olive-oil processing. 
Holy sites in Nablus include Joseph’s tomb and Jacob’s well, where, 
according to the biblical story, Jesus stopped to quench his thirst and 
a Samaritan woman drew water from the well for him. 

Nablus has always been an important center of Palestinian national- 
ism, and has often competed with Jerusalem for that political status. 
During the Intifada (q.v.), it was called Jabal Al-Nar (the Mountain 
of Fire) and the “City of Fire” because of the Nabulsis’ (people of 
Nablus) fierceness in resisting and confronting the Israeli soldiers. 


NADI AL-ARAB. Arabic for “Arab club” (q.v.). 


AN-NAHAR. Arabic for “the day”. The second-largest Arabic daily 
newspaper, published in East Jerusalem (q.v.), and considered to be 
supportive of Jordan (q.v.) and its policies. It is owned and published 
by Osman al-Hallak (q.v.), who founded the paper in 1985. Distribu- 
tion of the paper was banned for one month in August 1994 in the 
West Bank and the autonomous areas by the Palestine National Au- 
thority (qq.v.) because of its pro-Jordanian position, particularly re- 
garding Jerusalem (q.v.). An-Nahar also runs a research center that 
conducts public opinion polls and does general research. 


AN-NAJAH NATIONAL UNIVERSITY. The largest Palestinian uni- 
versity, with 5,300 students, is in the city of Nablus (q.v.). It began 
in 1918 as An-Najah Nabulsi School. In 1941, it became An-Najah 
College, and in 1963 it began to grant associate degrees. In 1977, An- 
Najah National University was admitted to the Union of Arab Univer- 
sities, and in 1981 it became a member of the International Union of 
Universities. It offers bachelor of arts and science degrees and re- 
cently granted masters degrees in chemistry, Islamic studies, and edu- 
cation. At the beginning of the Intifada (q.v.) in 1988, as student 
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unrest was gathering steam, the university was closed by an Israeli 
military order. It reopened in August 1991. 


Al-NAJJAB, SULEIMAN. The leader of the Palestine Communist 
Party, which has been re-named the Palestine People’s Party (q.v.). 
He also is the head of the PLO (q.v.) Social Affairs Department and 
a member of the PLO Executive Committee (q.v.). He served as min- 
ister of Agriculture in the first PNA (q.v.) government in 1994, 


Al-NAJJAR, MUHAMMAD YOUSEF. Nom de guerre, Abu Yousef. 
Born in Gaza (q.v.) in 1929, he was one of the founders of FATAH 
(q.v.) in the 1950s, and a tireless fighter for the liberation of Palestine. 
In 1955, he was imprisoned for two years by the Egyptians for leading 
demonstrations protesting the settlement of Palestinian refugees (q.v.) 
in Rafah, the Gaza Strip (q.v.). He was apprehensive about settling 
the refugees, because it would lead to a change in their status, and 
they would be deprived of their right to return and of compensation 
for the property they left behind in Palestine (q.v.). After his release, 
he lived in Egypt for a while, but later left for Qatar and Saudi Arabia 
(q.v.), where he helped set up FATAH offices and eventually became 
a commander of the al-’ Assifa (q.v.) forces. Appointed the head of 
FATAH’s special unit for intelligence, he also became a member of 
the PLO Executive Committee (q.v.) in 1968. Stung by the PLO de- 
feat in Jordan (q.v.) in 1970, he co-founded, with Arafat and Salah 
Khalaf (qq.v.), the Black September Organization (q.v.). He was 
killed during an Israeli raid on FATAH’s headquarters in Beirut on 
pul lOO 73 


AL-NASHASHIBI. A Jerusalem (q.v.) clan that played an important 
role in Palestinian nationalism and politics in the 1920s and 1930s. 
They formed the Mu'aridin (q.v.) and opposed the Husseinis’ (q.v.) 
politics. They established the National Party on November 9-10, 
1923, and the Defense Party in 1934. They were politically moderate, 
maintained contact with the British and King Abdallah of Jordan 
(qq.v.), and were not averse to limited Jewish immigration to Pales- 
tine. They united with the Husseinis during the Palestinian revolts 
(q.v.) and disturbances in 1936, but the competition and rivalry be- 
tween them was too great. They later established their own com- 
mando group, the Peace Gang. See individual entries AL-NASHAS- 
HIBI. 


AI-NASHASHIBI, MOHAMMED ZUHDI. Appointed minister of Fi- 
nance and acting minister of Agriculture in the Palestine National 
Authority (q.v.) in July 1994, A member of the well-known Nashas- 
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hibi family, he was born in 1925 in Jerusalem. Nashashibi took a 
post-graduate course in economics and finance at Ruskin College, 
Oxford University in 1958. For many years, he was the manager, and 
then the regional general manager, of the Commercial Bank of Syria 
(q.v.). He has written extensively on economics. Active in the PLO 
(q.v.), he joined the Executive Committee (q.v.) in 1972. He was reap- 
pointed the PNA’s (q.v.) minister of Finance in 1996. 


AI-NASHASHIBI, NASSER AL-DIN. Renowned journalist and author. 
He was born in 1925 in Jerusalem (q.v.). In 1936, he enrolled at the 
National University in Lebanon (q.v.), and two years later transferred 
to the American University of Beirut, Lebanon (q.v.). Afterward, he 
worked as a journalist in London, Geneva, Jordan, and Palestine 
(q.v.). Working in the Arab Information Office established by Mussa 
al-Alami (q.v.) in 1946, he made many contacts, and in 1949 became 
King Abdallah’s (q.v.) private advisor. He was later appointed the 
director-general of the Jordanian Broadcasting Service, and served as 
a roving editor for the Egyptian newspaper Akhbar Al-Yawm (Todays’ 
News). In 1959, he became editor-in-chief for the Egyptian newspa- 
per Al-Jumhuriyya (The Republic). The Arab League (q.v.) appointed 
him as ambassador-at-large in 1965. He has written several books, 
among them Roving Ambassador (Arabic, 1970), An Arab in China, 
What Happened in the Middle East, The Talk of the Great, Women in 
the Middle East, and Who killed Abdallah, He currently resides in 
Jerusalem. 


AL-NASHASHIBI, RAGHEB. Palestinian leader and political activist. 
He was born in Jerusalem (q.v.) in 1881, and studied engineering in 
Istanbul, Turkey. After returning home, he worked as an engineer 
and became the representative of Jerusalem in the Turkish parliament. 
When the British took control of Palestine (q.v.) in 1918, he formed 
the Literary Club (q.v.), an organization that was supportive of Faisal 
I’s (q.v.) dream of a Greater Syria. In 1920, he was appointed mayor 
of Jerusalem and remained in that office for the next four years. In 
1923, he headed the National Party. Opposing the politics of the Hus- 
seinis (q.v.) in 1934, Nashashibi became the leader of the Defense 
Party (q.v.). He also represented the party to the Arab Higher Com- 
mittee (q.v.). A moderate, he is said to have encouraged the Arabs to 
accept the British proposals regarding the partition of Palestine and 
Jewish immigration to the country. He also maintained close relations 
with Abdallah (q.v.) of Transjordan, and supported the Jordanian an- 
nexation of the West Bank and East Jerusalem (qq.v.). This loyalty to 
Jordan earned him an appointmeptyas the governor-general of the 
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West Bank and the posts of minister of Agriculture and of Transporta- 
tion. He died on April 10, 1951. 


AL-NASSER, GAMAL ABED. Born on January 15, 1918, Nasser was 
the president of Egypt (q.v.) from 1957 to 1970. A military officer, 
he commanded a battalion that fought in the war of 1948 (q.v.). He 
was a member of the Revolutionary Command Council (the Free Of- 
ficers), which led the Egyptian revolution that toppled King Faroug 
on July 23, 1952. He nationalized the Suez Canal on July 26, 1956, 
and introduced other measures that became known as Arab socialism. 
Nasser was the president of the United Arab Republic (q.v.) from 
February 1958 to September 1961. He also cultivated a close alliance 
with Russia. In 1967, Nasser blockaded the Straits of Tiran and de- 
manded the withdrawal of the U.N. Emergency Force from Sinai, 
which had been stationed there since 1956. Nasser convinced Syria 
and Jordan (qq.v.) to join him in the confrontation with Israel (q.v.). 
After the debacle of the war of 1967, he submitted his resignation, 
but it was rejected. Nasser accepted U.N. Resolution 242 (q.v.), but 
he refused to recognize or to discuss peace with Israel. Through some 
manuvering on his part, Nasser helped establish Fatahland in Lebanon 
in 1969 by helping to negotiate the Cairo agreements (q.v.), which 
gave the PLO (q.v.) free rein in Lebanon. Nasser also mediated the 
PLO dispute with Jordan after the 1970 confrontation. He was greatly 
admired by the Arab people, and especially by the Palestinians. He 
died on September 28, 1970. 


NASSER, HANNA. President of Birzeit University (q.v.). He was born 
in 1935 in Birzeit, a village north of Ramallah (q.v.). His father, 
Mussa, worked as an official in the British Mandate (q.v.) bureau- 
cracy, served as minister of Foreign Affairs in Jordan, and later 
founded Birzeit College in the 1960s. Hanna became the president of 
Birzeit University in August 1971 upon the death of his father. In 
November 1974, he was deported to Jordan after widespread demon- 
strations erupted throughout the Occupied Territories (q.v.) in support 
of the decision taken at the Rabat Summit to make the PLO (q.v.) the 
sole legitimate representative of the Palestinian people. In exile, Nas- 
ser became a member of the PLO Executive Committee (q.v.) and, 
later, president of the Palestine National Fund (q.v.). He remained 
president of the university while in Jordan, and Gabi Baramki (q.v.) 
became acting president, conducting the day-to-day affairs of the uni- 
versity. In April 1993, Israel allowed him to return, along with 15 
other post-1967 deportees. 


NASSER, KAMAL. Born in Birzeit, a town north of Ramallah (q.v.), 
he studied at Birzeit University (q.v.) when it was still a junior col- 
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lege, and attended the American University of Beirut in Lebanon 
(q.v.). graduating in 1945. After the war of 1948 (q.v.), he published 
a Ba’th (q.v.) daily newspaper and magazine called A/-Jeel Al-Jadid 
(The New Generation). In 1949, the magazine was banned by Jordan. 
He left for Kuwait (q.v.), and in 1952 became an advisor to the lead- 
ers of Kuwait. Four years later, he returned to the West Bank (q.v.) 
and became a member of the Jordanian parliament, representing the 
Ba’th party for the district of Ramallah. In 1967, Israel (q.v.) de- 
ported him. Moving quickly up the PLO (q.v.) hierarchy, he was 
elected a member of the PLO Executive Committee (q.v.) in 1969. He 
also became the director of the PLO Information Office, and served as 
the spokesperson for the PLO. At one time, he also edited Filistine 
Al-Thawra (Palestine, the Revolution). He was killed in an Israeli raid 
on Beirut on April 10, 1973. 


NASSER, KAMIL. Former secretary-general of the Young Mens’ 
Christian Association (YMCA) in Jerusalem (q.v.) from 1980 to 
1994. He was born in Jerusalem in 1948, and graduated from the 
American University of Beirut with a B.A. in business. He was a 
member of the following religious and social organizations: Princess 
Basma Society for the Handicapped, al-Ahli Hospital in Gaza (q.v.), 
the Bible Hospital in Nablus (q.v.), and the St. George School and 
College in Jerusalem. He also was a member of the General Commit- 
tee for Palestinian Refugees (q.v.). During the Intifada (q.v.), he 
founded the Center for Rehabilitation of the Intifada Disabled, which 
provides physical therapy to Palestinians who were injured by the 
Israelis. The center also established an outreach program in different 
villages in the West Bank (q.v.). He passed away in 1994. 


NATIONAL ALLIANCE. An anti-Arafat (q.v.) group formed in May 
1984. It included Al-Sa’iga (q.v.), FATAH (q.v.) rebels, the PFLP- 
GC (q.v.), the PSF (q.v.), and other smaller groups who wanted to 
overthrow Arafat because of his rapprochement with King Hussein 
(q.v.). The alliance later formed the Palestinian National Salvation 
Front (q.Vv.). 


NATIONAL FRONT. A committee organized in the Occupied Territor- 
ies (q.v.) for resistance activities against the Israelis after 1967. 


NATIONAL SALVATION FRONT. see PALESTINIAN NATIONAL 
SALVATION FRONT. 


NATSHEH, MUSTAFA ABD AL-NABI. Mayor of Hebron (q.v.) rein- 
stated by the Palestine National Authority (q.v.) on April 1, 1994. 
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Natshe was born in Hebron on December 12, 1930, and studied chem- 
ical engineering at Cairo University in Egypt (q.v.), where he re- 
ceived his B.S. in 1956. Elected the deputy mayor of Hebron in 1976, 
he was appointed mayor when Fahd al-Qawasmi (q.v.) was deported 
in May 1980. However, in 1983, he was deposed from office, along 
with his council, when the Israeli Civil Administration (q.v.) was 
established. 

Natsheh was a member of numerous organizations and institutions. 
Since 1980, he has been president of the Al-/brahimi Mosque (q.v.) 
Renovation Committee, a member of the Board of Trustees of An- 
Najah National University (q.v.), and a member of the Council for 
Higher Education (q.v.). Politically active, he is a moderate, and is 
closely affiliated with the PLO (q.v.). He has been detained several 
times by the Israelis and banned from traveling. He was a member 
of the negotiating team with Israel, but later resigned. A successful 
businessman, he has been the chairman of the Arab Cement Company 
since 1978. 


NETANYAHU, BENYAMIN (BIBI). Israeli prime minister who won 
the May 29, 1996 elections and defeated Shimon Peres (q.v.) of the 
Labor Party. Netanyahu was born in Tel Aviv in 1949 and moved 
with his family to the United States in 1962. He was educated at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, where he received his B.A. 
and M.A., in architecture and business administration. He later served 
in an elite Israel Defense Force unit and fought in the Six Day War 
(q.v.) in 1967. In 1982 Moshe Arens, then ambassador to Washington 
appointed him as his deputy. The following year, he was assigned as 
a member of the first delegation for strategic agreements talks with 
the Uniterd States. In 1984, he became Israel’s ambassador to the 
U.N. He entered the Knesset (parliament) in 1988 and served as dep- 
uty foreign minister. During the Madrid Peace Conference (q.v.) in 
1991, he served as Israel’s spokesperson. In 1993, he was elected the 
Likud Party leader. Netanyahu wrote Terrorism: How the West Can 
Win in 1986, and established the Jonathan Institute to combat interna- 
tional terrorism to commemorate his brother, who was killed in the 
Entebbe rescue raid in 1976. 


NETWORK OF EUROPEAN NON-GOVERNMENT ORGANIZA- 
TIONS IN THE OCCUPIED TERRITORIES (NENGOOT). The net- 
work, originally the brainchild of Europeans working for both Euro- 
pean and Palestinian NGOs (q.v.), was established in Jerusalem (q.v.) 
in 1991. The purpose of the organization is to provide support and 
promote cooperation between European and Palestinian NGOs to en- 
sure the development of more efficient social and economic pro- 
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grams. It also encourages the exchange of information and ideas be- 
tween NGOs in order to prevent duplication of programs and services. 
Moreover, it monitors and encourages European support for Palestin- 
ian development and political self-determination. 


NUSEIBEH, ANWAR. Politician and attorney. Nuseibeh was born in 
Jerusalem (q.v.) to an influential family. He served as a member of 
the All-Palestine Government (q.v.) in 1948. Elected in 1950 as the 
Palestinian representative to the Jordanian parliament, he also was 
appointed the Jordanian minister of Development and Reconstruction 
in 1952 and, a few years later, the minister of Defense and Education. 
King Hussein (q.v.) appointed him to the Jordanian Senate in 1962, 
and he later became Jordan’s ambassador to England. Nuseibeh also 
was the director of the East Jerusalem Electric Company, and was 
able to solicit funds from Jordan (q.v.) to build housing projects for 
Palestinians in East Jerusalem (q.v.). He died on November 23, 1986, 
in Jerusalem. 


NUSEIBEH, SARI. Political activist, professor of philosophy, and pres- 
ident of Al-Quds University (q.v). He was born in 1949, and is the 
son of Anwar Nuseibeh (q.v.). He received his education at Oxford 
University in England and later attended Harvard University, where 
he earned a Ph.D. in philosophy in 1978. He then taught at Birzeit 
University (q.v.) from 1978 to 1990, and directed the Jerusalem Cen- 
ter for Strategic Studies, a Palestinian think tank. Nuseibeh also was 
a visiting lecturer in Islamic Studies at the Hebrew University. 

In 1979, Nuseibeh co-founded the Jerusalem Friends of the Sick 
Society, the Union of Faculty and Staff at Birzeit University (q.v.) in 
1980, and the Federation of Employees in the Education Sector in the 
West Bank (q.v.) in 1981. In 1984, he co-founded the Arab Council 
for Public Affairs and later became the chief editor of Al-Mawgif 
(The Position), a newsletter issued by the council. Nuseibeh also co- 
founded the Committee Confronting the Israeli Iron Fist Policy, 
which was organized to resist Israeli policies in the Occupied Territo- 
ries (q.v.). In 1986, he became a member of the board of the Jerusa- 
lem Center for Higher Islamic Research, and in 1987 co-founded the 
Palestinian Academic Society for the Study of International Affairs 
(q.v.), and established a news agency called The Holy Land Media 
Center, which distributed The Monday Report, a weekly that is no 
longer published. In May 1989, the Israelis closed the Media Center 
for two years. He has twice been detained by the Israelis—in 1981- 
1982 and 1988-1989. 

Nuseibeh has participated extensively in Israeli-Palestinian dia- 
logue. He was attacked by students.on the Birzeit University campus 
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in 1987 for his activities with the Israelis, and because of his sugges- 
tion that Palestinians should obtain Israeli citizenship and struggle 
against Israel from within. 


O 


OBEID, YASSER. Founder of the College of Nursing and the Arab 
Health Center in al-Bireh (q.v.), the West Bank (q.v.). He was born 
to a well-to-do Hebronite family; his father owned the National Bus 
Company. Educated at Bishop Gorbat, an Anglican school, and El- 
Uma College in Bethlehem (q.v.), he was awarded a Jordanian schol- 
arship to the American University of Beirut in Lebanon (q.v.). After 
graduating, he attended Baylor University Southwestern Medical 
School in Texas. He worked at the Ramallah Government Hospital, 
where he became the deputy director. In 1978, Jordan (q.v.) appointed 
him as the top medical official in the West Bank and gave him a 
budget of $7 million. Obeid immediately established the Arab Health 
Center in al-Bireh, which provides low-cost medical care for Palestin- 
ians. He also lobbied for many years to open a Palestinian hospital in 
East Jerusalem (q.v.), but Israel (q.v.) adamantly refused to issue a 
building permit under the pretext that there were already too many 
hospitals in Israel. When Jordan severed its ties with the West Bank 
in July 1988, his positon was eliminated. On the night of September 
28, 1986, Obeid was stabbed as he was entering his home: some as- 
sumed it was because of his pro-Jordanian stance. He met with Rabin 
(q.v.) in 1988, and it was interpreted by some as another Israeli at- 
tempt to create an alternative leadership to the PLO (q.v.). 


OCCUPIED TERRITORIES. The areas that Israel (q.v.) occupied dur- 
ing the Six-Day War of 1967 (q.v.). They include the Golan Heights 
that belong to Syria (q.v.), the West Bank seized from Jordan (qq.v.), 
and the Gaza Strip and Sinai Peninsula taken from Egypt (qq.v.). This 
territory totaled more than 27,000 square miles. 

Israel returned the Sinai Peninsula to Egypt after the signing of the 
peace treaty in 1979. It also has withdrawn from Jericho (q.v.) and 
the Gaza Strip, as was stipulated in the Declaration of Principles 
(q.v.), and from the major cities in the West Bank, in accordance with 
the Oslo Two Agreement (q.v.). However, Israel continues to occupy 
the rest of the West Bank, and the Golan Heights, which Syria insists 
must be returned if it is to make peace with Israel. 

The Occupied Territories were governed by an Israeli Civil Admin- 
istration (q.v.) under a system of British, Jordanian, and Israeli laws 
(Israel has introduced 1,365 military orders since the occupation). 
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ODEH, MOHAMMED SA’ ADEH. Nom de guerre, Taysir Khaled. He 
is a member of the Democratic Front for the Liberation of Palestine 
(q.v.), the Palestine National Committee (1972), and the PLO Execu- 
tive Committee (1991) (q.v.). He was born in Nablus (q.v.) in 1941. 
Educated in Germany, he majored in politics and international law. 
While there, he became active in the General Union of Palestinian 
Students (q.v.). He also was active in the Socialist Student Union in 
Germany, and helped establish the German Communist League. He 
worked in the broadcasting field in Kuwait (q.v.) from 1960 to 1963. 

Odeh joined the Democratic Front for the Liberation of Palestine 
in 1969, and quickly moved up its ranks, becoming a member of the 
central committee and political bureau. Angered by the secret Oslo 
negotiations that led to the signing of the Declaration of Principles 
(q.v.), he suspended all of his political activities in September 1993. 


OPEN BRIDGES. This refers to the border policy between Jordan and 
Israel (qq.v.). After the war of 1967 (q.v.), Israel and Jordan allowed 
the Palestinians from the Occupied Territories to export their agricul- 
tural goods and to cross into Jordan with permits, via the Allenby and 
Damia bridges. Visitors, particularly during the summer, also were 
permitted to cross into Israel from Jordan. 


ORIENT HOUSE. A beautiful mansion in East Jerusalem built by Musa 
al-Husseini (q.v.) in 1897. Over the years, it became the place to 
host dignitaries. Between 1949 and 1950, the house was used as the 
headquarters of the Palestine Conciliation Committee and UNRWA 
(qq.v.). Later, it was converted into a hotel, known as the “The New 
Orient House,” and was among the first hotels in East Jerusalem 
(q.v.) to be established after the withdrawal of the British Mandate 
(q.v.) from Palestine in 1948. After 1967, the owners closed the hotel 
and used it as a private residence. However, the upkeep was too ex- 
pensive and the building was soon rented out. In 1983, the Arab Stud- 
ies Society (q.v.) rented a section of the building, as well as the annex, 
and set up offices there. On July 28, 1988, the Israeli occupational 
forces broke into the building and closed it for security reasons. Faisal 
al-Husseini (q.v.) then rented the entire premise in 1991, and used it 
as the offices of the Palestinian delegation to the peace negotiations. 

The Palestinians maintain that the Orient House should be off-lim- 
its to Israelis because it is where they keep their documents and offi- 
cial papers. Israel contends that the Oslo Accords (q.v.) prohibit the 
Palestine National Authority (q.v) from engaging in any activities out- 
side the Palestinian autonomous areas (q.v.). Political activities car- 
ried out by Palestinians in East Jerusalem are seen as endangering 
Israel’s sovereignty. On Monday, December 26, 1994, the Israeli gov- 
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ernment passed the “Orient House Law,” which restricts political ac- 
tivity at the institution and prohibits the establishment of any institu- 
tion by the PNA in East Jerusalem. The law allows the government 
to take action against the establishment of PNA offices at the Orient 
House and anywhere else in Jerusalem. 


OSLO ACCORDS. Ahmad Qre’i and Mahmoud Abbas (qq.v.) in 1993 
conducted secret negotiations with Israelis, mediated by Norwegians 
in Oslo, Norway. These negotiations were held simultaneously with 
public negotiations conducted in Washington and attended by a Pales- 
tinian delegation from the Occupied Territories (q.v.) led by Haidar 
Abd al-Shafi (q.v.). The Oslo negotiations culminated in the signing 
of the Declaration of Principles (q.v.), or the Oslo Accords, on Sep- 
tember 13, 1993. See Oslo Two Agreement. 


OSLO TWO AGREEMENT. An agreement signed in Washington, D.C.., 
on September 28, 1995, between the Palestinians and Israelis, repre- 
senting the second phase of the DOP (q.v.). It dealt with expanding 
Palestinian self-rule to other areas of the Occupied Territories (q.v.) 
and Israeli redeployment. The agreement contains the following prin- 
ciples: The West Bank is divided into three areas. Area A represent 3 
percent of the West Bank and will be administered by the PNA (q.v.). 
It includes the seven heavily populated cities of Jenin (q.v.), Tulkarm 
(q.v.), Qalqilya (q.v.), Nablus (q.v.), Ramallah (q.v.), Bethlehem 
(q.v.), and Hebron (q.v.). Israel, however, is to maintain control of 15 
percent of the city of Hebron, to protect the 450 Israeli settlers who 
live there. Area B, which comprises 27 percent of the West Bank 
and includes more than 450 small towns and villages will be under 
Palestinian administration, and Israeli security. Area C, or the remain- 
ing 70 percent, which includes Jewish settlements (q.v.) and Israeli 
military bases, will remain under Israeli control. Israel will redeploy 
its army by March 1996 from areas A and B, but it will remain in 15 
percent of Hebron (q.v.) to protect the 450 Jewish residents in the 
city, and to control the security of the Machpela Cave or Al-Ibrahimi 
Mosque (q.v.) and the roads leading to and from the settlements 
(q.v.). Israel also agreed to a second phase of redeployment in the 
Occupied Territories, to take place in three stages, each six months 
apart. Elections for the 82-member Palestininan Legislative Council 
(q.v.) and a president will be held in 1996. Moreover, 25 Palestinian 
police stations manned by 12,000 Palestinian policemen would be 
established to maintain public order. Palestinian police movement on 
intercity roads will be coordinated with the Israelis. Palestinian pris- 
oners in Israeli jails will be released in three stages: the first group 
will be released on September 28, 1995; the second group will be 
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released just before the elections; and the third would be decided in 
future negotiations. Arafat (q.v.) also agreed that two months after 
the inauguration of the Palestinian Legislative Council, he would con- 
vene a meeting of the PNC (q.v.) to revoke all statements calling for 
the destruction of Israel from the Palestinian National Charter (q.v.). 


OTTOMAN-TURKS. The rulers of the Ottoman Empire from 1250 to 
1916. Their empire began to weaken at the beginning of the 19th 
century because of internal strife and rebellions. During World War I, 
they were defeated by the Allies. The empire was dissolved, and new 
nations were carved out. Attaturk, the Turkish reformer and leader, 
established modern Turkey in the 1920s. 


P 


PALESTINE. In the early 1900s, the term Palestine was used to refer to 

a geographical territory within the Ottoman Empire in western Asia. 

The people who lived in this area, and were ruled by the Ottoman- 

Turks (q.v.), wanted to be part of the Greater Syrian dream of Faisal 

I (q.v.). Two Palestinian political organizations at the time supported 

this idea. They were al-Muntada Al-Adabi (The Literary Club) and 
Al-Nadi Al-’Arabi (The Arab Club) (qq.v.). 

Palestine was used politically in 1918, when it was occupied by the 
Allied forces at the end of World War I. The Western countries then 
proceeded to carve up the Middle East and divide it among them- 
selves. Palestine was bounded to the north by Lebanon and Syria 
(q.v.); to the east by Jordan (q.v.); to the west by the Mediterranean 
Sea; and to the south, by the Gulf of Aqaba and the Sinai Peninsula. 

Palestinian nationalism emerged in response to the British Mandate 
(q.v.) over Palestine and the establishment of a national home for the 
Jews. The British established a Supreme Muslim Council (q.v.) in 
1922, and wanted the Palestinians to elect a legislative council, form 
their own institutions, and run their affairs. The Palestinians, rejected 
this, however, and instead formed the Arab Executive (q.v.) in Haifa 
in December 1920 under the leadership of Mussa Qassem al-Husseini 
(q.v.) to champion the cause of the Palestinians and negotiate with 
the British. The Arab Executive sent delegations to London in 1921, 
1922, and 1923. Very little was achieved, however, and the Arab Ex- 
ecutive vanished when al-Husseini died in 1934. 

Hajj Amin al-Husseini (q.v.) took charge of Palestinian nationalism 
in 1920. He was the mufti (q.v.) of Jerusalem and was supported by 
the Majlisiyoun (q.v.), who were opposed by the Nashashibi domi- 


nated Mu’aridin (q.v.). “Vv 
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In 1931, the total population of Palestine was 1,035,154. The Arabs 
constituted 83.10 percent of the population and the Jews, 16.9 per- 
cent. Nevertheless, the Zionists had long been arguing that Palestine 
was “a land without people, for a people without a land”. To counter 
this, there followed a frenzy of political activity as the Palestinians 
organized themselves to oppose British policies and the number of 
Jewish immigrants burgeoned. Ragheb Nashashibi (q.v.) formed the 
National Defense Party; Jamal al-Husseini (q.v.) formed the Palestine 
Arab Party; and Awni Abd al-Hadi (q.v.) formed the /stiglal (q.v.) 
Party. The Youth Congress was organized in 1932 by Ya’qub Ghuss- 
ein; the Reform Party was established in 1935 by Dr. Hussein al- 
Khalidi (q.v.); and the National Bloc was organized by Abd al-Latif 
Saleh (q.v.) of Nablus. The Palestinian resistance between the two 
world wars was futile. U.N. Resolution 181 (q.v.) of November 1947 
divided Palestine into a Jewish state and an Arab state. The war of 
1948 (q.v.) began, and King Abdallah of Transjordan joined in the 
fighting. At the end of the war, the portion of Palestine allocated by 
the United Nations for the Palestinian Arabs was annexed by Jordan, 
while the rest was occupied by Israel (q.v.). Israel held control of 77 
percent of Palestine, instead of the 56 percent apportioned by the 
U.N. Partition Plan (q.v.). 

Palestine today refers to the state of Palestine that Palestinians hope 
to establish. Article I of the Palestinian Charter (q.v.) defines Pales- 
tine as “the homeland of the Arab people” and “an integral part of 
the great Arab homeland... .” According to the covenant, a Palestin- 
ian is anyone born to a Palestinian-Arab father after 1947. Article 5 
of the covenant defines Palestinians as those “who were living perma- 
nently in Palestine until 1947, whether they were expelled from there 
or remained.” In Article 6 Jews, too, are considered Palestinians if 
they were “living permanently in Palestine until the beginning of the 
Zionist invasion.” 


PALESTINE ARAB PARTY. The Husseini (q.v) clan party established 
in 1935 by Jamal al-Husseini (q.v.). The party’s paper was called Al- 
Liwa (The District). 


PALESTINE AUTHORITY'S SECURITY COURTS. Special courts 
set up by the Palestinian National Authority (q.v.) in February 1995 
because of pressure exerted by the United States and Israel (q.v.) to 
control the opposition, primarily HAMAS and Islamic Jihad (qq.v.), 
and to serve as a deterrent to prevent them from engaging in militant 
attacks against Israel. Israel claimed that, since the signing of the 
DOP in September 1993, 124 Israelis had been killed by members of 
Islamic organizations. These groups rejected the DOP (q.v.), and re- 
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fused to give up their weapons in spite of a May 11 deadline, which 
was extended to May 15, 1995. 

Trials in these courts are held at midnight, and are said to last only 
a few minutes. There are no lawyers and no public announcements of 
the trial or the location. The courts were condemned by Amnesty 
International in its report of April 1995. Amnesty demanded that the 
courts be dismantled, because they violate basic legal standards of a 
right to a proper defense and the right to a fair and public trial. The 
PNA Attorney-General Khaled al-Qudwa has stated that the courts 
will be eliminated once the opposition joins the peace process, and 
either register their weapons or give them up. To date, defendants 
have received sentences that range from one to 25 years. 

The conviction of HAMAS activist Sayed Abu Musameh on May 
14, 1995, for incitement against the Palestinian police, and his impris- 
onment for two years by the security courts, caused outrage in the 
Gaza Strip (q.v.). It was the first sentence passed by the security 
courts against a senior HAMAS leader, and an indication that the 
PNA would not tolerate dissidents. Musameh was arrested a day 
before his conviction for writing an article comparing PNA police to 
Israeli soldiers, and PNA security practices, particularly in torturing 
suspects, to those used by the Israeli army. A/-Watan (the Nation), the 
HAMAS weekly that Abu Musameh edits, was ordered closed for 
three months for publishing allegedly seditious material libeling the 
PNA. 

There are special revolutionary courts to try Palestinian police who 
commit crimes. On May 2, 1995, a policeman was sentenced to life 
for the murder of another policeman. 


PALESTINE CENTRAL COUNCIL. Established in 1972 by the PLO 
Executive Committee (q.v.) to expedite the decision-making process 
of the Palestine National Council. In the PLO (q.v.) hierarchy, the 
council is the intermediate organization between the Executive Com- 
mittee and the Palestine National Council (q.v.). 


PALESTINE CONCILIATION COMMISSION (PCC). Established by 
the U.N. General Assembly in December 1948 to resolve the Arab- 
Israeli conflict. The members of the PCC were from the United States, 
Turkey, and France. In 1949, it issued the Protocol of Lausanne in 
which members made suggestions for a settlement, but it was ignored 
by the parties concerned. In 1951, they recommended a solution to 
the refugee problem, but again were ignored. In 1961, the commission 
sent an American, Dr. Joseph Johnson, to the Middle East, to report 
on the refugees, but his efforts was dismissed. The commission has 
not done anything since 1962. “v 
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PALESTINE COMMUNIST PARITY “see PALESTINE PEOPLES 
PARTY. 


PALESTINE DEMOCRATIC UNION. Also known as FIDA. A politi- 
cal party that branched off from the Popular Democratic Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine (q.v.), it was established in February 1993. 
The party has a leftist ideology and advocates democratic pluralism. 
It supports the Declaration of Principles (q.v.) and participated in the 
PLC elections in 1996. Among its leaders are Yasser Abed-Rabbo and 
Zahira Kamal (qq.v.). 


PALESTINE ECONOMIC COUNCIL FOR DEVELOPMENT AND 
RECONSTRUCTION (PECDAR). Established on November 4, 
1993, to formulate economic policies, to select investment and techni- 
cal projects, and coordinate financial assistance that the PNA (q.v.) 
receives. It was formed after the convening of the donor conference 
on October 1, 1993, in Washington, at which $2 billion were pledged 
to assist the Palestinians. PECDAR’s board of governors is composed 
of 14 members, who are appointed by the Palestine National Author- 
ity, and it has 144 employees. 


PALESTINE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE (PEC). The highest deci- 
sion-making body of the PLO (q.v.). It represents the Palestinians, 
directs the management of the PLO, administers the PLO institutions, 
and prepares the budget. It is composed of 15 members, nine of whom 
are independent, and all of whom are elected by the PNC (q.v.). The 
PEC is in charge of the following PLO departments or bureaus: for- 
eign affairs, education, military, the Occupied Territories (q.v.), rela- 
tions with the Arab states and the international community, culture, 
economy, health, information and national guidance, youth, and fi- 
nance. Each of these departments is headed by a member of the Exec- 
utive Committee. The following have served as members of the Exec- 
utive Committee (see individual entries where indicated); Yasser 
Arafat (q.v.), chairman of the Executive Committee: Mahmoud 
Abbas (q.v.); Muhammad Abbas (q.v.): Ahmad Abd Al-Rahim: Su- 
leiman Al-Najjab (q.v.); Jamal Al-Sourani (q.v.); Mustafa Az-Zibri: 
Mahmoud Darwish (q.v); Abadallah Hourani (q.v.); Faroug al-Qad- 
dumi (q.v.); and Muhammad Milhem (q.v.). 


PALESTINE LIBERATION ARMY (PLA). The first Palestinian Na- 
tional Congress (q.v.) in 1964 decreed the establishment of an inde- 
pendent army composed of 20,000 to 30,000 men, divided into four 
units. Each unit was to be led by a Palestinian commander, However. 
the independence of the PLA would be short-lived, because each bri- 
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gade came under the auspices of the country it was located in, and 
was integrated into that country’s army. For example, the ’Ain Jalut 
Brigade came under the Egyptian army; the Hittin and Yarmuk Bri- 
gade under the Syrians; the Qadisiyya Brigade and Battalion 421 
came under the Iraqi army; and the al-Badr Brigade came under the 
Jordanians. The PLA was prohibited from assisting or supporting any 
Palestinian commando activities. After the signing of the DOP and 
the Cairo Agreement (qq.v.) on May 4, 1994, the PLA was deployed 
in the autonomous areas as the Palestine National Authority’s (q.v.) 
police force. 


PALESTINE LIBERATION FRONT (PLP). A radical faction that split 
off from the PFLP-GC (qq.v.) in 1977. It was led by Muhammad 
Abbas (q.v.), who was appalled because the PFLP-GC did not oppose 
Syrian support of the Phalangists against the PLO in Lebanon (q.v.). 
A split occurred in 1983, which led to the formation of two groups: 
an anti-Arafat group led by Tal’at Ya’qub and another faction led by 
Abbas. 

The PLF is said to be based in Syria and Iraq (qq.v.) and also 
receives support from Libya. It claimed responsibility for the 1985 
hijacking of the cruise ship the Achille Lauro (q.v.), and the unsuc- 
cessful May 30, 1990 attack on the beach in Tel Aviv. 


PALESTINE LIBERATION ORGANIZATION (PLO). A political or- 
ganization established in 1964 in Jerusalem by the Arab League (q.v.) 
to provide an umbrella for the various Palestinian factions that 
emerged as a result of the Palestinian-Israeli conflict. At the inaugural 
meeting, the Palestine National Council (q.v.), the Executive Com- 
mittee, and the Palestine National Fund (qq.v.) were established. 
Moreover, a national charter, or mithag (covenant) (q.v.), also was 
passed. Ahmad Shugeiri (q.v.) became the first chairman of the PLO. 
Palestinian factions, such as FATAH (q.v.), Sa’iga (q.v.), PDFLP 
(q.v.), and PFLP (q.v.), joined the organization. 

In February 1969, Arafat was elected chairman of the organization, 
and launched a campaign to enhance the prestige of the PLO. On 
October 14, 1974, the U.N. General Assembly passed Resolution 
3236 (q.v.) that recognized the PLO as the representative of the Pales- 
tinian people, and the organization was given observer status. Four 
years later, it was granted access to the U.N. Security Council. The 
PLO also ordered its factions to stop all militant activities. However, 
some groups ignored the order. Divisions surfaced in the organiza- 
tion. In 1983, Arafat was encouraged to accept Israel’s right to exist 
and to accept U.N. Resolution 242 (q-V.), which the Palestinians had 
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rejected because it does not specifically refer to Palestinians, but to 
“renigees: 

PLO relations with Jordan, Syria, and Lebanon (qq.v.) were not 
productive. In the early 1970s, a violent confrontation between the 
Jordanian army and the PLO took place. It ended badly for the Pales- 
tinians, not only because of the casualties they suffered, but their 
hopes of establishing a territorial base from which to target Israel 
were destroyed when they were ousted from Jordan. 

Arafat, hoping to bring an end to the enmity with Jordan, began 
rapprochement talks with King Hussein (q.v.) in 1982. The two 
agreed that a joint Jordanian-Palestinian delegation would participate 
in any negotiations of a settlement of the Palestinian-Israeli conflict. 
Furthermore, once a settlement was achieved, confederation between 
Palestine and Jordan would be established. In 1985, the Arafat-Hus- 
sein Agreement (q.v.) was signed. However, this agreement caused 
dissent among the PLO factions that did not approve it. The agree- 
ment was voided in 1986 by King Hussein, because of his displeasure 
with Arafat, who failed to honor it. 

The PLO also was having problems in Lebanon (q.v.). It had suc- 
cessfully established a state-within-a-state structure there, but Israeli 
pressure on Syria and the Israeli invasion of Beirut disrupted this 
arrangement. The PLO, under international supervision, was forced 
to evacuate Lebanon between August and September 1982, and to 
relocate its soldiers outside of Lebanese territory. The Phalange mili- 
tia entered the refugee camps of Sabra and Shatilla on September 
17, 1982, and massacred 2,000 Palestinians. Arafat attempted to re- 
establish himself in Lebanon, but was stopped by the Syrians, who 
were assisted by a Palestinian rebel group, FATAH Uprising (qq.v.). 
In December 1983, Arafat was evacuated with his men under the 
aegis of the international community. He was allowed to set up head- 
quarters in Tunis, but without his armed forces. Another attempt by 
Arafat’s men to infiltrate Lebanon took place between 1985 and 1986. 
But it was thwarted by Amal militias and the forces of al-Sa’iga 
(q.v.), PFLP-GC (q.v.), and FATAH Uprising. 

The PLO also was plagued by internal strife. In November 1984, a 
number of PLO groups did not attend the National Council meeting 
in Amman, because of their displeasure with Arafat’s rapprochement 
with Hussein. In May of that year, the groups organized themselves 
into two camps—the Democratic Alliance (q.v.), which wanted to 
reconcile with Arafat, and the National Alliance (q.v.), which wanted 
to topple Arafat. In March 1985, the two anti-Arafat groups joined to 
form the Palestine National Salvation Fronts (q.v.). The PFLP, the 
PDFLP, and the communists, however, refused to join the Front. Ara- 
fat’s own faction, FATAH was not wholeheartedly behind him, and 
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an opposition led by Salah Khalaf and Faroug al-Qaddumi (qq.v.) 
was formed. A reconciliation eventually took place in 1987, and Ara- 
fat, under intense pressure, breached the agreement he had made with 
Jordan and Egypt, and rejected U.N. Resolution 242 (q.v.). The Syr- 
ian-supported factions remained on the sidelines, however, and re- 
fused to reconcile with Arafat. 

In December 1987, the Intifada (q.v.) began in the Occupied Terri- 
tories (q.v.) and the PLO and the Palestinians were once again in the 
spotlight. On November 15, 1988, the PNC took a bold step and de- 
clared the establishment of a Palestinian state, and Arafat accepted a 
two-state solution. Arafat renounced terrorism, and in December 
1988 affirmed Israel’s right to exist. Israel had not yet recognized the 
PLO as the representative of the Palestinian people. On January 12, 
1989, the U.N. Security Council granted the PLO the right to speak 
directly to the council as “Palestine”, and with the same status as any 
member nation. 

PLO relations with the United States deteriorated because of the 
PLF’s (q.v.) aborted seaborne attack on Israel on May 30, 1990. The 
United States viewed the attack as a breach of Arafat’s promise that 
terrorist activity would end. In July 1990, the United States ended its 
17-month dialogue with the PLO. 

The PLO’s decision not to join the anti-Iraqi alliance during the 
Gulf War (q.v.) devastated the organization. It was ostracized, and 
the political clout it had gained as a result of the Intifada (q.v.) was 
undermined. In the aftermath of the Gulf War (q.v.), Arab leaders 
ignored both Arafat and the Palestinians. Financial assistance came 
to a halt. Angry Palestinians demanded that reforms be introduced in 
the organization and that the misuse of funds be examined. These 
reforms included the democratization of PLO institutions and 
changes in its representational system. On the verge of moral and 
financial bankruptcy, the PNC convened its 20th session in Algiers 
on September 23, 1991, and approved sending a Palestinian delega- 
tion from the Occupied Territories (q.v.) to the Madrid Peace Confer- 
ence (q.v.). The demands for reforms were placed on hold, and the 
organization’s status was slowly restored. In 1992, Egypt made over- 
tures to the PLO that bolstered the organization’s position vis-a-vis 
other Palestinian factions. On June 5, 1993, PLO members Mahmoud 
Abbas and Faisal Husseini (qq.v.) visited the United Arab Emirates 
to encourage a reconciliation. The Oslo Accords (q.v.) were signed 
on September 23, 1993, and on October 11, 1993, were ratified by 
the PLO Central Council (q.v.) in Tunis by a vote of 63-to-8, with 11 
abstentions. Israel (q.v.) recognized the PLO. The status of the PLO 
was salvaged by international recognition that it would represent the 
Palestinians at any peace conferencg:.- 
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A split emerged within the PLO. Palestinian factions, such as the 
Iraqi-supported Arab Liberation Front (q.v.), the Palestine Liberation 
Front (q.v.), and independents, boycotted the PNC meeting in Tunis, 
which was called to ratify the treaty. Moreover, a group called the 
Palestinian Forces Alliance composed of 10 Palestinian factions was 
formed on January 19, 1994, to oppose the DOP (q.v.) and the peace 
process. The factions included the DFLP (q.v.), the PFLP (q.v.), the 
Palestine Liberation Front (Tal’at Yaqub faction), the Palestine Revo- 
lutionary Communist Party, the PFLP-GC (q.v.), FATAH Uprising 
(q.v.), Saiga (q.v.), HAMAS, and Islamic Jihad (qq.v.). 

The PNA (q.v.) moved to the autonomous areas (q.v.) in accor- 
dance with the DOP in July 1994. (The idea that a Palestinian Author- 
ity be established on any liberated area of Palestine had actually been 
the brainchild of the DFLP, and a resolution to this effect had been 
passed in 1974 by the Palestine National Council.) The PLO Execu- 
tive Committee (q.v.) was to monitor and supervise the PNA. Also, it 
was revealed on October 31, 1995, that Arafat had asked Rabin (q.v.) 
to let all PNC members living abroad return to Gaza (q.v.) to amend 
the 1964 PLO Charter that calls for the destruction of Israel. Accord- 
ing to the Oslo Two Agreement (q.v.), the PNC is to amend the char- 
ter within two months of the inauguration of the Palestinian Legisla- 
tive Council (q.v.), elections for which would be held on January 20, 
1996. On April 24, 1996, the PNC met in Gaza and by a majority of 
504-54, with 14 abstentions, amended the statements calling for the 
destruction of Israel (q.v.). 


PALESTINE MARTYRS” WORK SOCIETY. see SAMED. 


PALESTINE NATIONAL AUTHORITY (PNA). The Palestinian gov- 
ermment set up by Arafat (q.v.) in the autonomous regions of the 
Gaza Strip and Jericho (qq.v.) after the signing of the Declaration of 
Principles (q.v.). The PNA also assumed responsibility for tourism, 
education, health, taxes, and social welfare throughout the Occupied 
Territories (q.v.). On August 20, 1995, the PNA took over the admin- 
istration of commerce and industry, agriculture, local government, 
gas and petrol, postal services, labor, insurance, and statistics. More- 
over, negotiations were held throughout 1995 to discuss the remain- 
ing 25 spheres of authority. The ministers of the first Palestinian Au- 
thority are as follows (see individual entries where indicated): 


President Yasser Arafat (q.v.) 


Ministers: 
Agriculture Suleiman Al-Najjab 


Economy and Trade 
Finance 

Education 

Culture and Information 
Tourism and Antiquities 
Health 

Planning and International 
Cooperation 

Post and Telecommunications 
Sports and Youth Affairs 
Justice 

Housing and Public Works 
Labor 

Local Government and 
Municipal Affairs 
Transportation 

Social Affairs 

Interior 

Religious Affairs 
Secretary-General 
Jerusalem File 
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Ahmad Qre’i (q.v.) 
Mohammed Nashashibi (q.v.) 
Yasser Amro (q.Vv.) 

Yasser Abed-Rabbo (q.v.) 
Elias Fre (q.v) 

Riad Za’ noun (q.v.) 

Nabil Sha’ ath (q.v.) 


Abdel Hafiz Al-Ashab (q.v.) 
Azmi Shu’ eibi (q.v.) 

Freih Abu Middeyan q.v.) 
Zakaria Ahga (q.v.) 

Samir Ghosheh (q.v.) 

Saeb ’Erekat (q.v.) 


Abdel Aziz Haj Ahmad (q.v.) 
Intisar Al-Wazir (q.v.) 
Ahmad Said al-Tamimi 
Hassan Tahboub (q.v.) 

Tayeb Abed Rahim (q.v.) 
Faisal Al-Husseini (q.v.) 


After elections for the PLC (q.v.) were held on January 20, 1996, a 
new Palestinian cabinet was appointed by Arafat in March—June 
1996. The members are: 


President Yasser Arafat 
Ministers: 
Agriculture Abedel Jawad Saleh (q.v.) 


Civil Affairs 
Culture and Information 
Economy and Trade 


Jamil Tarifi (q.v.) 
Yasser Abed-Rabbo (q.v.) 
Maher Al-Masri 


Education Yasser Amro (q.v.) 

Higher Education Dr. Hanan Ashrawi (q.v.) 
Finance Muhammad Nashashibi (q.v.) 
Health Dr. Riad Za’ noun (q.v.) 
Health Ministry Advisor Dr. A. Al-Aziz al-Haj Ahmad 
Housing Dr. Abdel Rahman Hamad 
Industry Bashir Barghouthi (q.v.) 
Jerusalem File Faisal Al-Husseini (q.v.) 
Justice Freih Abu Middeyan (q.v.) 
Labor Samir Ghosheh (q.v.) 


Local Government 


vy Dr. Saeb ’Erekat (q.v.) 
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Planning and International Nabil Sha’ ath (q.v.) 

Relations 

Public Works Azzam Al-Hamad 

Refugee Affairs Advisor Abdallah Hourani (q.v.) 

Secretary-General of Cabinet Ahmad Abd Al-Rahman 
(q.v.) 

Secretary-General of Presidency Tayeb Abed Rahim (q.v.) 

Social Affairs Intisar Al-Wazir (q.v.) 

Supply Abdel Aziz Shaheen 

Telecommunication Imad Falouji (q.v.) 

Tourism Elias Freij (q.v.) 

Transportation Ali al-Qawasm1 

Wagf and Islamic Affairs Hassan Tahboub (q.v.) 


PALESTINE NATIONAL CHARTER (PNC-MITHAQ). The covenant 
(al-mithaq) was issued in 1964 and amended in Cairo, Egypt, in July 
1968. The earlier 1964 version of the charter stated that the PLO 
had no sovereignty over the land annexed by Jordan. Due to intense 
lobbying efforts and pressure from the various factions in July 1968, 
the charter was amended to include the liberation of all the land of 
Palestine. 

The charter is composed of 33 articles, which delineate the Pales- 
tinian situation and views on Zionism (q.v.). It states that the Palestin- 
ians have the right to their homeland, that all of Palestine should be 
liberated and that Israel should be eliminated. Article 19 states that 
the establishment of the state of Israel in 1947 is “null and void.” 
Therefore, the charter denies Israel’s right to exist, denies any associ- 
ation between the Palestinians and Jews, and rejects any solution that 
deals with coexistence. It asserts, however, that Jews living in Pales- 
tine before 1917 are Palestinians, and have the right to remain in 
Palestine. It maintains that armed struggle is the only means of liber- 
ating the country. Article 26 of the covenant states that the PLO is 
the representative of the Palestinian people, and responsible for the 
revolution to liberate the country. 

One of the demands made by the Israelis during the peace negotia- 
tions was that changes should be made in the covenant, and that all 
statements hostile and damaging to Israel (q.v.) be removed. Specifi- 
cally, one of the conditions in the Oslo Two Agreement (q.v.) is that, 
within two months of the inauguration of the Palestinian Legislative 
Council (q.v.), all statements calling for the destruction of Israel are 
to be removed. The covenant, however, can be amended only if two- 
thirds of all the members of the Palestine National Council (q.v) vote 
in favor of the change. On April 18, 1996, PNC members living 
abroad were allowed to return to the autonomous areas (q.v.) and 
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participate in the meeting convened to change the charter. On April 
24, 1996, by a majority of 504-54, with 14 abstentions, the PNC 
approved amending the articles calling for the destruction of Israel 
(q.v.). 


PALESTINE NATIONAL CONGRESS. The Arab League (q.v.), en- 
couraged by Egypt (q.v.) in September 1963, called for the liberation 
of Palestine and the establishment of a Palestinian entity to be led by 
Ahmad Shugeiri (q.v.). Consequently, a meeting was held in May 
1964 in East Jerusalem (q.v.), and a resolution was passed establish- 
ing the Palestine Liberation Organization (q.v.). A national covenant 
was adopted, the Palestinian National Fund was set up, and the Pales- 
tine National Council was organized (qq.v.). The meeting became 
known as the first Palestine National Congress. 


PALESTINE NATIONAL COUNCIL (PNC). The Palestinian parlia- 
ment-in-exile, the legislative body, and the decision-making authority 
of the Palestinians. It comprises representatives of professional asso- 
ciations, trade unions, women’s organizations, and political factions 
from the Occupied Territories (q.v.) and the diaspora. The identity 
of the members from the Occupied Territories were, until recently, 
unknown because of the fear of Israeli reprisals. The PNC is com- 
posed of 452 members (1993 figures, though the number usually 
fluctuates), who serve two-to-three year terms. More than half of the 
representatives in the PNC are members of FATAH (q.v.). In the orga- 
nizational hierarchy, the PNC is second to the Executive Committee 
(q.v.). However, the Palestine Central Council (q.v.) was formed to 
facilitate and implement decisions when the PNC is not in session. 
The PNC meets annually to elect the Executive Committee and to 
approve the policies and budget of the PLO (qq.v.). 

Major decisions taken by the PNC include amending the Mithag 
(Covenant) (q.v.) in 1968 to emphasize the liberation of all of Pales- 
tine. In the 1964 version, no reference had been made to the territory 
(the West Bank, including East Jerusalem) that was annexed by Jor- 
dan (qq.v.) in 1950. In 1974, the PNC decreed that it would establish 
a “national authority” in any part of Palestine that Israel would va- 
cate; the PNC declared the establishment of an independent Palestin- 
ian State on November 15, 1988. Meeting in Gaza on April 24, 1996, 
the PNC, by a majority of 504-54, with 14 abstentions, approved 
amending the statements calling for the destruction of Israel. See 
PALESTINE NATIONAL CHARTER. 


PALESTINE NATIONAL FRONT (PNF). The Palestine National 
Council (q.v.), in January 1973, secretly authorized the establishment 
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of a committee that would collectively organize resistance against 
Israeli policies, and weaken Jordan’s influence in the Occupied Terri- 
tories (q.v.). The committee included representatives of Palestinian 
political factions who became very influential. In 1976, the front or- 
ganized a group of candidates who ran for municipal elections, on 
pro-PLO platforms, and won most of the seats on the municipal coun- 
cils in the Occupied Territories (q.v.). 

The PLO was threatened by the popularity of the front leaders in 
the Occupied Territories, and demanded that all decisions made by 
the front be approved by the PLO before they were made public. 
Israel, too, made things difficult for the front by deporting many of 
its leaders. Jordan also played a role in fragmenting the front, which 
dissolved in 1977, just before Israel declared it illegal in October 
1978. There was an attempt to revive the front after the Committee 
for National Guidance (q.v.) was established. 


PALESTINE NATIONAL FUND (PNF). Established in May 1964 dur- 
ing the first Palestinian National Congress (q.v.) to finance the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization (q.v.) and its activities. It also cooperates 
with other PLO institutions in the distribution of the fund’s resources. 
Support for the fund comes from Qatar, Morocco, Saudi Arabia 
(q.v.), Oman, Sudan, Iran, Pakistan, and Tunisia. It also is funded 
by a 5 percent “liberation tax,” that is deducted from the wages of 
Palestinian workers in the Gulf countries and transferred directly to 
the PLO. In 1977, a Steadfastness Fund, or Sundug Al-Sumud, was 
set up to assist the Palestinians under occupation and discourage their 
emigration from the West Bank and the Gaza Strip (qq.v.). The 
money was used to support municipalities, medical facilities, educa- 
tion, and housing. During the Intifada (q.v.), it was used for welfare 
purposes, to support Palestinians who were unable to work and the 
families of prisoners and martyrs. There are no exact figures for the 
fund’s budget, although it is rumored to be several hundred million 
dollars. 


PALESTINE NATIONAL LIBERATION MOVEMENT. see FATAH. 


PALESTINE NON-GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATIONS (PNGOS). 
The economic, health, social, and educational non-profit organiza- 
tions that were created to meet the needs of the Palestinians in the 
absence of a national authority. These organizations provided finan- 
cial assistance and services ranging from loans to low-cost health 
care to Palestinians in the Occupied Territories (q.v.). They continue 
to funtion under the PNA (q.v.). 

Some institutions in the economic sector are: the Arab Develop- 
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ment and Credit Company, the United Arab Agricultural Company, 
the Economic Development Group (q.v.), and the Technical Develop- 
ment Center. Organizations in the health sphere include: the Health 
Service Council, Patients Friends Societies, Zakaat Charitable Socie- 
ties. Health Work Committees, and Medical Relief Committees. 


PALESTINE PEOPLE’S PARTY (PPP). Formerly the Palestinian Com- 
munist Party formed in the Occupied Territories (q.v.) in February 
1982 and led by Bashir al-Barghouthi (q.v.). The party discarded the 
ideology of Lenin in 1991 and renamed itself the Palestine People’s 
Party. It does not engage in militant activities. The party has played 
an important role in the politics of the Occupied Territories. It helped 
establish the Palestine National Front (q.v.); it pioneered Palestinian- 
Israeli dialogue and advocated a two-state solution. It is considered 
pragmatic and supportive of the peace process, and active in profes- 
sional organizations, municipalities, trade unions, and welfare associ- 
ations. The PPP was the only organized party to run against FATAH 
(q.v.) in the January 20,1996 elections for the PLC (q.v.). No candi- 
date from the PPP, however, was elected. Nevertheless, members of 
the party are actively participating in political activities (q.c.). Bashir 
al-Barghouthi has been appointed minister of Indusrty in the PNA 
(q.v.). The party publishes a weekly, Al-Tali’a (The Vanguard). 


PALESTINE PRESS SERVICE (PPS). A pro-PLO wire service for 
newspapers located in East Jerusalem (q.v.) that was established by 
Raymonda Tawil (q.v.), Ibrahim Kara’een, and Radwan Abu Ayyash 
(qq.v.). It arranges meetings for journalists and politicians with Pales- 
tinian leaders. It also publishes a weekly magazine, Al-Awdali (q.v.). 
During the Intifada (q.v.), the Palestine Press Service was closed by 
Israeli military authorities. 


PALESTINE THEOLOGICAL SOCIETY (PTS). The highest decision- 
making body within HAMAS (q.v.). It is headed by Ahmad Bitawi 


(q.v.). 


PALESTINE UNION OF WOMEN WORKS COMMITTEES 
(PUWWC). Renamed the Palestine Federation of Women’s Action 
Committees in June 1987. It is affiliated with the Democratic Front 
for the Liberation of Palestine (q.v.). 


PALESTINE WOMEN’S COMMITTEE. The committee is affiliated 
with the Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine (q.v.), and 
works to improve the status of women in the Occupied Territories 


(q.v.) <¥ 
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PALESTINIAN ACADEMIC SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF IN- 
TERNATIONAL AFFAIRS (PASSIA). A Palestinian think-tank es- 
tablished in March 1987 by Mahdi Abd al-Hadi (q.v.) and others, 
and located in East Jerusalem (q.v.). It publishes political, social, and 
economic studies on the Occupied Territories (q.v.). It also focuses 
on foreign policy and strategic studies, and provides training in diplo- 
macy and international affairs. It holds conferences and round-table 
discussions with local and visiting scholars. 


PALESTINIAN AUTHORITY. see PALESTINE NATIONAL AU- 
THORITY. 


PALESTINIAN DEMOCRATIC CONSTRUCTION MOVEMENT. A 
movement established in Gaza (q.v.) by Haidar Abd Al-Shafi (q.v.) 
on June 9, 1994, to promote democracy and human rights. 


PALESTINIAN FEDERATION. In Arabic, Al-Tajamou’ al-Filistini. 
The faction was organized in February 1995 by Bassam al-Shak’a 
(q.v.), the former mayor of Nablus (q.v.). It is composed of political 
factions that rejected the Declaration of Principles (q.v.). It includes 
HAMAS (q.v.), Islamic Jihad (q.v.), the PFLP (q.v.), the DFLP (q.v.), 
and independents. 

The Palestinian Federation believes the PNA (q.v.) is not represen- 
tative of the Palestinian people, and that it has made too many conces- 
sions to Israel, which is not abiding by the agreement as it continues 
to confiscate Arab land and build new settlements in the Occupied 
Territories (q.v.). 


PALESTINIAN FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S ACTION COMMIT- 
TEES (PFWAC). The federation was established in 1978 to increase 
the participation of women in Palestinian national life. It also works 
to raise the consciousness of women and to stop oppression and vio- 
lence against them. It encourages programs that foster the economic 
independence of women and assists in setting up projects and spon- 
soring lectures and workshops. 


PALESTINIAN INTERIM SELF-GOVERNING AUTHORITY 
(PISGA). The model for the Palestinian political entity that the Pales- 
tinian delegation presented to the Israelis on January 14, 1992. 
PISGA would be composed of Palestinian representatives chosen by 
the people in free elections (universal suffrage and secret ballot) 
under international supervision that would be held in the West Bank 
and Gaza Strip (qq.v.). Israel would then transfer authority in the 
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Occupied Territories (q.v.), including East Jerusalem (q.v.), to the 
Palestinians. 

PISGA, or the self-governing authority, would be part of an interim 
agreement. It would have legislative and executive power, a strong 
police force, and a judiciary. It also would represent the Palestinians 
in any future negotiations with Israel (q.v.). 


PALESTINIAN LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL (PLC). The Oslo Two 
Agreement (q.v.) stipulated that after Israel redeploys from the major 
cities in the West Bank (q.v.), elections for the president of the PNA 
(q.v.) and an 82-member legislative council would take place. The 
elections took place on January 20, 1996. Between November 12 and 
December 12, 1995 (later extended to January 8, 1996), 7,000 spe- 
cially-trained Palestinian teachers registered a total of 1,013,235 vot- 
ers in the West Bank, East Jerusalem (q.v.), and the Gaza Strip (q.v.). 
A Central Election Commission was established on December 22, 
1995, and Mahmoud Abbas (q.v.) was appointed its chairman. Arafat 
(q.v.) increased the number of the legislative council seats with Isra- 
el’s permission, from 82 to 88. A quota system was introduced which 
guaranteed Christians one seat in Gaza (q.v.), two seats in Jerusalem, 
two seats in Bethlehem (q.v.), and one seat in Ramallah (q.v.). The 
400-member Samaritan community of Nablus (q.v.) also received one 
seat. 

The West Bank, East Jerusalem, and the Gaza Strip were divided 
into 16 electoral districts (q.v.)—5 districts in Gaza and |] in the 
West Bank. A total of 676 candidates registered to run for the 88- 
member legislative council. FATAH (q.v.), Arafat's party presented 
more candidates than any other party or faction. The PPP (q.v.) was 
the only organized party that ran against FATAH in the elections, thus 
no real ideological debate took place in the elections. HAMAS (q.v.), 
the PFLP (q.v.), the DFLP (q.v.), and Islamic Jihad (q.v.) boycotted 
the elections. : 

FATAH won 52 seats (61 percent of the votes), FATAH indepen- 
dents (rebels and activists) garnered 12 seats (14 percent of the votes), 
Independents won 16 seats (18 percent of the votes), candidates affil- 
iated with small parties (Fida (q.v.), etc.) won two seats, and indepen- 
dent candidates (Islamists) won 4 seats or 5 percent of the votes. Five 
women were elected, 28 ran as candidates in the elections. One seat 
is held by Arafat, the elected president of the PNA and another seat, 
by the Samaritans. 


PALESTINIAN NATIONAL SALVATION FRONT (PNSF). An anti- 
Arafat (q.v.), Syrian-supported alliance of factions formed on March 
25, 1985, to oppose the Arafat-Hussgin Agreement (q.v.) of February 
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11, 1985. It included FATAH Uprising (q.v.), PNF (q.v.), PFLP (q.v.), 
PFLP-GC (q.v.), PPSF (q.v.), PLF-Ya’koub faction and al-Sa’iqa 
(qq.v.). It was led by Khalid al-Fahum (q.v.). The factions had earlier 
boycotted the Palestine National Council (q.v.) meeting held from 
November 22-29, 1984. At that PNC meeting, a decision had been 
made to dismiss the speaker, Khalid al-Fahum, and replace him with 
Abd al-Hamid al-Sayyeh (q.v.). 


PALESTINIAN PREVENTIVE SECURITY SERVICE. The security 
service was set up by the PNA (q.v.) in 1994, and it answers directly 
to Arafat (q.v.). It is one of nine similar bodies that serve as part of 
the policing forces for the PNA. Members of the preventive security 
service are local activists who were members of FATAH’s shabibeh 
(q.v.), which was formed in the 1980s, and those who joined 
FATAH’s underground organization before or during the Intifada 
(q.v.). The Israelis have restricted the operational services of the Pre- 
ventive Security in the Occupied Territories, and allow it to function 
only in the areas where there has been redeployment of Israeli sol- 
diers. The head of the Preventive Security Service in Jericho is Jibril 
Rajoub (qq.v.), a close assistant to Arafat (q.v.). 


PALESTINIAN RED CRESCENT SOCIETY (PRCS). Also known as 
Hilal, Arabic for crescent. The Palestinian society was established in 
Jordan in 1969 by Fathi Arafat (q.v.) to provide low-cost medical 
assistance to the Palestinians. Since then, it has evolved into an intri- 
cate organization that has branches in many Arab countries and in the 
West Bank and the Gaza Strip (qq.v.). It has built medical facilities, 
such as clinics, laboratories, and blood banks. It also has opened nurs- 
ing schools and a center for the production of artificial limbs. Further- 
more, it provides social services for the Palestinians. During the Inti- 
fada (q.v.), the Palestinian Red Crescent was very active in supporting 
the families of the prisoners by sending food, such as olive oil (a 
breakfast stable), clothes, and other items allowed by the Israelis to 
Palestinian prisoners. The Palestinian Red Crescent also arranged for 
buses to transport families to visit their relatives in prisons. The Pal- 
estinian Red Crescent has observer status at the International Red 
Cross. Currently, the president of the Red Crescent Society 1s its 
founder, Dr. Fathi Arafat (q.v.). 


PALESTINIAN SOCIALIST BA’TH PARTY. A Palestinian political 
party that is closely aligned with the Iraqi Ba’ th (q.v.) ideology. It is 
part of the Palestinian national movement and is supportive of Arafat 
(q.v.), the Palestine National Authority, and the peace process (q.v.). 
It is also called the Palestinian-Arab Socialist Ba’ th Party. 
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PALESTINIAN WOMEN’S UNION (PWU). The union was estab- 
lished on July 15, 1965, in Gaza (q.v.) to improve the status of women 
and to encourage their greater participation in and contribution to 
Palestinian national life. 


PECDAR. see PALESTINIAN ECONOMIC COUNCIL FOR DEVEL- 
OPMENT AND RECONSTRUCTION. 


PEEL COMMISSION. The British government, in the aftermath of the 
Arab revolt (q.v.) and the rebellions of 1936 sent Lord Earl Peel, as 
the head of a royal commission, to investigate the situation in Pales- 
tine (q.v.). The commission recommended that Palestine be parti- 
tioned into two states, a Jewish state and a Palestinian state that would 
include Transjordan. Both the Arabs and the Jews rejected this com- 
promise. Consequently, the proposals were discarded by the Palestine 
Partition Commission in 1938. To assuage the Arabs, the British 
White Paper (q.v.) was proposed in 1939, which limited Jewish immi- 
gration to Palestine to 75,000 for the period between 1939 and 1944. 


PERES, SHIMON. Born in Poland in 1923, he emigrated with his fam- 
ily to Palestine (q.v.) in 1934. Peres became active in the paramilitary 
youth movement at an early age. He joined the Haganah, the Jewish 
underground movement, in 1947. In 1952, he became the director- 
general and later helped form the Israeli Labor Party. Peres was ap- 
pointed to several ministerial positions; minister of Immigrant Ab- 
sorption (1969), minister of Transport and Communication (1972), 
and minister of Information (1974). When Yitzhak Rabin (q.v.) re- 
signed, Peres became the prime minister on April 7, 1977. When the 
National Unity government was formed on September 13, 1984, it 
stipulated that Peres would be prime minister for two years, then Yitz- 
hak Shamir (q.v.) would hold the post for two years. In 1992, Rabin 
appointed him as foreign minister. He remained in that position until 
November 5, 1995, when Rabin was assassinated and he was ap- 
pointed acting Prime Minister. 

Peres supported the establishment of peace with the Palestinians 
and participated in the secret negotiations in Oslo that eventually led 
to the signing of the DOP (q.v.) with the Palestinians. He also encour- 
aged the peace process with Jordan (q.v.), which led to the signing of 
a peace treaty on October 24, 1994. Peres was a co-winner of the 
Nobel Peace Prize in December 1994 with Arafat (q.v.) and Rabin. 


POPULAR DEMOCRATIC FRONT FOR THE LIBERATION OF 
PALESTINE (PDFLP). see DEMOCRATIC FRONT FOR THE LIB- 
ERATION OF PALESTINE (DFLR); 
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POPULAR FRONT FOR THE LIBERATION OF PALESTINE 
(PFLP). A political Marxist faction formed on December 11, 1967, 
by George Habash (q.v.). It is an independent faction, and although 
its headquarters are in Syria (q.v.), it has no affiliation with the ideol- 
ogy of the Syrian Ba’th (q.v.). Many PFLP supporters and members 
are recruited from refugee camps in Lebanon (q.v.), Syria, and Jordan 
(qv): 

The PFLP has engaged in militant activities. In 1970, it hijacked 
three airplanes and forced them to land in Zarqa, Jordan, then pro- 
ceeded to blow them up. That same year, the PFLP also was involved 
in an attempt to overthrow King Hussein (q.v.). In 1972, members of 
the PFLP and a Japanese “Red Army” guerrilla group attacked Ben- 
Gurion Airport in Israel (q.v.) in “Operation Deir Yassin,” a refer- 
ence to the village of Deir Yassin (q.v.), where 245 Palestinians had 
been killed. 

During the Intifada (q.v.), it joined the Unified National Leadership 
of the Uprising (q.v.). Its military wing is called the Red Eagle 
Squads (q.v.). The Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine split 
twice. In 1968, the Palestine Liberation Front withdrew and re-named 
itself the PFLP-GC (q.v.). In 1969, the Democratic Front for the Lib- 
eration of Palestine (q.v.) seceded and went off on its own. 

The PFLP is against the mainstream policy of the PLO (q.v.), par- 
ticularly with regard to any political settlement with Israel, as well as 
the Declaration of Principles and the Oslo Two Agreement (qq.v.). In 
1974, the faction disagreed with the PNC’s (q.v.) decision to establish 
a state anywhere in Palestine. It boycotted the PLO Executive Com- 
mittee and the Central Council (qq.v.) from 1974 to 1981, and again 
from 1983 to 1987. Moreover, it refused to participate in the elections 
for the PLC (q.v.) on January 20, 1996. 


POPULAR FRONT FOR THE LIBERATION OF PALESTINE- 
GENERAL COMMAND (PFLP-GC). The PFLP-GC seceded from 
the PFLP (q.v.) in 1969 under the leadership of Ahmad Jibril (q.v.), 
who was then an officer in the Syrian army. Composed of secret cells, 
the faction is based in Syria (q.v.), and it adheres closely to the Ba’th 
(q.v.) ideology. It also is supported by Libya. In 1983, it joined the 
anti-Arafat (q.v.) camp, but did not participate in the reconciliation 
that took place with him in 1987. It uses extreme tactics and is alleg- 
edly to blame for the bombing of Pan American flight 103 over Lock- 
erbie, Scotland, and other subversive activities. Moreover, it rejects 
any negotiations with Israel (q.v.) and did not participate in the PLC 
(q.v.) elections held on January 20, 1996. See also DEMOCRATIC 
ALLIANCE and NATIONAL SALVATION FRONT. 
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POPULAR STRUGGLE FRONT (PSF). A leftist PLO faction that ad- 
heres to the Ba’th (q.v.) ideology and is based in Syria (q.v.). In 
1969, the Popular Struggle Front seceded from FATAH (q.v.) under 
the leadership of Samir Ghosheh (q.v.), Subhi Gosheh, and Bahjat 
Abu Gahrbiyyeh (q.v.). The front joined the 1984 National Alliance 
(q.v.), and later the National Salvation Front (q.v.). 


POPULATION. In 1995, the Palestinian population was estimated to be 
about 6,882,000. A report by the Palestinian Planning and Research 
Center estimates the population of the West Bank (q.v.) to be 
1,250,000 and that of the Gaza Strip (q.v) to be 880,000—for a total 
of 2,130,000 The Palestinians in the diaspora, according to a report 
by UNRWA (q.v.), number 3,942,000. They are distributed as 
follows: Jordan, 2,170,000; Lebanon, 395,000; Syria, 360,000; other 
Arab countries, 517,000; and the rest of the world, 500,000. Israel 
has 810,000 Palestinians or Israeli-Arabs (q.v.). 


PRESS. After the war of 1967 (q.v.), the Palestinian press was subjected 
to strict censorship regulations. Everything that was to be printed had 
to be submitted to the Israeli censor. Often, newspapers would appear 
with empty columns, except for the words “we apologize,” because 
that material had been removed by the censors. 

New press laws were announced by the Palestine National Author- 
ity’s (q.v.) minister of Culture and Information, Yasser Abed-Rabbo, 
in the Gaza Strip (qq.v.). The laws consist of 51 articles that were 
approved by Arafat and the PNC (qq.v.) and became effective on July 
25, 1995. They replaced the Press Law of 1933 that had been intro- 
duced by the British Mandate (q.v.) and included an array of Egyp- 
tian, British, and Israeli military laws dealing with the press. 

The new press law imposes restrictions on the press concerning 
the activities of the PNA police and the national guards, as well as 
information concerning arms, location of military bases, movement 
of police, or any report that would threaten national security or those 
that jeopardize the national currency. It bans reports that incite vio- 
lence or racism. All papers that lack permits or receive aid and finan- 
cial instruction from foreign governments are prohibited from publi- 
cation (Article 37). 

The law permits the Ministry of Culture and Information to ask for 
retractions and corrections, and to impose $750 fines or one-month 
prison sentences if the law is disregarded. The courts also are allowed 
to impose penalties, such as fines, prison terms, and the suspension 
of publication for up to three months. Although the law does not 
permit restraining the press prior tgypublication (although it can be 
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done later by court actions), it does allow for a one-day confiscation 
of the paper, and gives the publisher the right to petition the courts. 

Unlike Israeli practices, journalists cannot be interrogated by gov- 
ernment officials, but they can be taken to court. They do not have to 
submit their stories to government officials prior to publication, nor 
do they have to reveal their sources, unless the courts order them to 
do so. On the other hand, books and other publications must be sub- 
mitted to the ministry before publication. See also MEDIA. 


Q 


AL-QADDUMI, FAROUQ. Nom de guerre, Abu Lutf. Secretary- 
General of FATAH (q.v.), PLO (q.v.) Executive Committee (q.v.) 
member, and head of the PLO Political Department. Regarded as the 
PLO’s foreign minister, al-Qaddumi worked tirelessly to encourage 
contacts in order to win recognition for the PLO, and to open repre- 
sentational offices in these countries. He is known for his diplomatic 
skills and extensive contacts in the Middle East and the international 
community. 

Born in Nablus (q.v.) in 1931, his early years were spent in Haifa. 
Palestine. After the war of 1948 (q.v.), his family moved back to 
Nablus (q.v.). Educated at the American University of Cairo, he ma- 
jored in economics and became affiliated with the Ba’th (q.v.) Party. 
He worked in Libya, Saudi Arabia, and Kuwait (qq.v.). In 1965, he 
left for Syria (q.v.), where he became active in organizing FATAH. 
At one time, he was imprisoned and sentenced to death by Jordan 
(q.v.). He has not joined the Palestine National Authority in the auton- 
omous areas (qq.v.), but remains active on behalf of the PLO in Tunis. 


QADI. A Muslim religious judge in the Islamic judicial system who 
administers justice in accordance with the Shari’a (Islamic law), and 
who decides on civil and criminal matters. Among his tasks are offi- 
ciating at contracts-of-marriage-signing ceremonies, adjudicating di- 
vorce and child custody cases, and resolving disputes over inheritance 
rights. 


QALQILYA. A town in the northern part of the West Bank (q.v.), with 
a population of 9,780. It is an agricultural area known for its citrus 
fruits and vegetables. 


AL-QAQ, ANIS. Deputy minister of Planning and International Coordi- 
nation in the Palestine National Authority (q.v.), and secretary-gen- 
eral of the Health Services Council, which provides primary, curative, 
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and rehabilitative care to needy Palestinians. Since 1986, the council 
has supervised the establishment of 88 health-care centers, and it co- 
operates with the Palestinian Red Crescent Society (q.v.) and the Pa- 
tients Friends Society. 

Al-Qaq was born in Silwan, a village adjacent to Jerusalem (q.v.). 
Excelling in school, he received a scholarship to study dentistry in 
Iraq. While there, he became active in the General Union of Palestin- 
ian Students (q.v.). He graduated with a B.S. in dentistry and returned 
to Jerusalem to open a private clinic. Since 1984, al-Qaq has been the 
chairman of the board of trustees of the National Palestinian Theater; 
president of the Palestinian Swedish Friendship Society, which he has 
headed since 1989; and an executive member of the Council for 
Higher Education (q.v.). He also served as the head of the Profes- 
sional Unions (a union comprising representatives of a number of 
professional unions) from 1986 to 1990, and was chairman of the 
Dental Association in the West Bank (q.v.). In 1991, he was a board 
member of the International Coordinating Committee on the Question 
of Palestine. 


AL-QASSAM, IZZEDIN. A Syrian, he was born in Jabala in 1882, and 
was sent to Al-Azhar University in Cairo to study religion when he 
was 14 years old. He returned to Syria (q.v.) in 1903, but left for 
Turkey to study Shari’a (q.v.). He moved to Haifa, Palestine (q.v.), in 
1925. A charismatic Muslim preacher and religious teacher, he was 
closely affiliated with the Muslim Brotherhood (q.v.). He preached 
against the presence of the British and the Jews in Palestine, and was 
able to recruit many supporters from the rural areas and the lower 
classes. Taking matters into his own hands, he organized and led a 
commando group against the British on November 11, 1934 and was 
subsequently killed in that first attack. He is buried in the Muslim 
cemetery in Nesher near Haifa. The special military wing of HAMAS 
(q.v.) is named after him. 


AL-QAUQJI, FAWZI. A supporter of pan-Arabism, he came to Pales- 
tine (g.v.) in 1936 with 200 volunteer fighters from Syria and Iraq 
(qq.v.) to join forces with the Palestinian-Arabs in fighting the British 
and Zionists. He was born in Syria and trained by the French military. 
In 1925, he led an unsuccessful revolt against the French in Syria. 
Afterward, he gathered a unit of fighters and headed for Palestine, 
where he was eventually expelled by the British for his activities. 


AL-QAWASMI, FAHD. Political activist and former mayor of Hebron 
(q.v.), he was born in Hebron (q.v.) on April 13, 1939. From 1962 to 
1968, he taught at UNRWA schools-in the West Bank (qq.v.). Later, 
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he worked as an engineer in the agricultural department for the Israeli 
military government, and was promoted to supervisor of Research 
and Guidance in the Civil Administration (q.v.). Qawasmi ran suc- 
cessfully on the pro-PLO (q.v.) nationalist platform in the 1976 mu- 
nicipal elections, after Sheikh Mohammad al-Ja’bari (q.v.) refused to 
declare his candidacy. He was thought to harbor pro-Jordanian senti- 
ments, and was criticized and denounced several times by Falastine 
Al-Thawra (Palestine, the Revolution). He helped establish the Coun- 
cil for Higher Education (q.v.), and was a member of the Committee 
for National Guidance (q.v.). Israeli authorities deported Qawasmi, 
together with Muhammad Milhem (q.v.), to Lebanon (q.v.) on May 
2, 1980. Qawasmi was assassinated in Jordan (q.v.) on December 29, 
Stes) 


QRE’I, AHMAD. Nom de guerre, Abu ’Ala. He is a PLC (q.v.) member 
for East Jerusalem (q.v.) and the council’s spokesman. Qrei’ returned 
to the West Bank (q.v.) on July 14, 1994 and was appointed minister 
of Economy, Trade, and Industry in the first PNA (q.v.) government. 
Qrei’ is considered the Palestinian architect, together with Mahmoud 
Abbas, of the Oslo Accords (qq.v.). He was born in the village of Abu 
Dis near Jerusalem (q.v.). Deported by the Israelis in 1970, he went 
to Lebanon (q.v.). In Beirut in the early 1970s, he founded SAMED 
(q.v.), now a multimillion-dollar investment firm, and also headed the 
PLO (q.v.) Economic Department in Tunis. In the late 1980s, he be- 
came a leading member of FATAH and Arafat’s (q.v.) confidant. He 
has been a member of the FATAH Central Committee since 1989, and 
a member of the Palestine National Council (q.v.). He currently 
serves as the secretary-general of the Palestinian Economic Council 
for Development and Reconstruction (q.v.) in the Occupied Territor- 
ies (q.V). 


AL-QUDS. Arabic for “Jerusalem” (q.v.). A Palestinian Arabic daily 
newspaper that is published by Mahmoud Abu Zuluf (q.v.) in East 
Jerusalem (q.v.). The newspaper started as Al-Jihad (The Struggle or 
Holy War), which Abu Zuluf founded with two partners in 1951. 
After the 1967 war (q.v.), the newspaper was renamed Al-Quds and 
published in East Jerusalem. Since then, it has played a pivotal role 
in formulating public opinion in the West Bank and the Gaza Strip 
(qq.v.), and has reflected various political ideologies. It has a circula- 
tion of 50,000, and was the first in the Occupied Territories (q.v.) to 
introduce the Web-Offset printing press, as well as full-color printing 
facilities for newspapers and advertising. 
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AL-QUDS AL-SHARIF. Arabic for “Jerusalem (q.v.), the noble”. 


AL-QUDS UNIVERSITY. The first Arab university in East Jerusalem 
(q.v.). It was established in 1984 to incorporate four colleges: the 
College of Science and Technology (est. in 1979) in Abu Dis, a sub- 
urb of Jerusalem the Arab College for Medical Professions (est. in 
1979) in al-Bireh (q.v.); the College of Religious Studies and Juris- 
prudence (est. in 1978) in Beit Hanina, another suburb of Jerusalem; 
and the College of Arts for Women (est. in 1980) in East Jerusalem. 
It also has two institutes: the Higher Institute for Islamic Archeology 
(est. in 1992) in Jerusalem, which offers a master’s degree in Islamic 
archeology, and the Islamic Research Center (est. in 1988). Alto- 
gether, student enrollment is about 2,000. The current president of 
Al-Quds University is Sari Nuseibeh (q.v.). 


R 


RABAH, KHALIL. An architect and artist born in Ramallah (q.v.) in 
1961. Rabah left for the United States in 1980 to study art and archi- 
tecture. He returned to Ramallah in 1992 and established an architec- 
tural consulting center. 

Rabah has held a one-person show in Florida, Michigan, Texas, and 
East Jerusalem (q.v.). He also has participated in group exhibitions in 
Jordan (q.v.) at the Shoman Foundation Gallery and in Saint Nazaire, 
France. ; 


RABAT SUMMIT RESOLUTION. The resolution passed on October 
28, 1974 at the Arab Summit Conference in Rabat, Morocco. It stated 
that the Palestinians had the right to self-determination and to return 
to their homeland. It also decreed that the Palestine Liberation Orga- 
nization (q.v.) is the sole legitimate representative of the Palestinian 
people. The Arab states attending the summit pledged to support the 
Palestinians and not to interfere in their internal affairs. King Hussein 
of Jordan (qq.v.) was furious at the passage of this resolution because 
it minimized his role in the West Bank (q.v.), and gave the PLO (q.v.) 
responsibilities for Palestinian affairs in the Occupied Territories 
(q.v.). Hussein had no choice, however, but to go along with the sum- 
mit’s decision. 


RABIN, YITZHAK. Israeli army general, Labor Party leader, defense 
minister, and two-term Israeli prime minister—from 1974-1977 and 
from 1992 until November 4, 1995. He also is a co-winner of the 
1994 Nobel Peace Prize, along withyShimon Peres (q.v.), the Israeli 
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foreign minister, and Yasser Arafat (q.v.) for their efforts in bringing 
peace to their people. 

Rabin was born on March 1, 1922, in Jerusalem and studied at 
the Kadourie Agricultural School. He joined the Haganah, the Jewish 
resistance organization, that was active during the British Mandate 
(q.v.), and participated in the Palmah’s operation in Syria (q.v.) in 
1941. In 1946, he was arrested by the British and sent to the British 
detention camp in Rafah, Gaza (q.v.), for six months. Rabin also par- 
ticipated in the 1948 war, particularly in the battles in Lydd and Ram- 
leh, and was chief of operations in the Neqab and Eilat. He also was 
a member of the Israeli delegation that signed the armstice agree- 
ments with the Arabs in 1949. 

Rabin steadily moved up the hierarchy of the Israeli Defense Force, 
as his military prowess became apparent. After graduating from Staff 
College in Britain in 1953, he was appointed head of the General 
Staff Branch. On January 1, 1964, he was appointed Israel’s seventh 
chief-of-staff. He became a war hero in the aftermath of the war of 
1967 (q.v.) Rabin was appointed Israel’s (q.v.) ambassador to the 
United States from 1968 to 1973. On December 31, 1973, he was 
elected to the Israeli Knesset, or parliament. He became the labor 
minister in March 1974 in Golda Meir’s government. At the age of 
52, he became Israel’s fifth prime minister. Rabin met with King Hus- 
sein in 1976 to resolve their differences, but Hussein rejected the re- 
turn of the West Bank (q.v.) when the Israelis insisted on maintaining 
a defense line along the Jordan River. When it was later revealed that 
his wife Leah had a U.S. bank account (illegal for Israelis), he was 
forced to resign the premiership on April 7, 1977. However, he re- 
mained prominent in the Labor Party and became defense minister in 
a coalition formed in 1981. In 1987, when the Intifada (q.v.) broke 
out, he introduced the “iron fist policy” against the Palestinians. In 
1992, he was re-elected prime minister. 

As a member of Israel's Labor Party and as prime minister, Rabin 
commited himself to establishing peace for Israel with its Arab neigh- 
bors. He encouraged the secret negotiations in Oslo, Norway, and 
signed the DOP (q.v.) in Washington. In September 1995, he oversaw 
the negotiations for the Oslo Two Agreement (q.v.). Rabin also en- 
couraged the establishment of peace with Jordan, which culminated 
in the signing of a peace treaty on October 26, 1994. Moreover, under 
Rabin’s leadership, Israel drew closer to negotiating a peace with 
Syria and Lebanon (qq.v.). 

Rabin was assassinated by an Israeli, Yigal Amir, a 25-year-old 
law student who allegedly was a member of an extreme right-wing 
organization opposed to the peace process, after the prime minister 
had appeared at a peace rally in Tel Aviv on November 4, 1995. 
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RAHIM, TAYEB ABED. Secretary-general in the Palestine National 
Authority in the Gaza Strip (qq.v.) in 1994, and secretary-general of 
the Palestinian presidency in 1996. He was born in the West Bank 
(q.v.) village of Anabta, near Nablus (q.v.), in 1943. He grew up in 
Nazareth and stayed there until his father, Abed al-Rahim, was killed 
in the battle of al-Shajara in the war of 1948 (q.v.). Afterward, the 
family returned to Anabta. Continuing his education in Egypt (q.v.), 
Tayeb studied at al-Azhar University. After joining FATAH (q.v.), he 
served as the vice-director, and then director of FATAH’s broadcast- 
ing station, al-’Asifa (Thunderstorm) (q.v.), from 1973 until 1978. 
Abed Rahim was a member of the Palestine National Council (q.v.) 
in 1977, a member of the FATAH Revolutionary Council (q.v.) in 
1980, and a member of the PLO Central Council (q.v.) in 1983. He 
was appointed the PLO representative to China, and also served as 
the deputy commander of political affairs for the Palestinian forces. 
He later was assigned as the PLO representative to Egypt, Yugoslavia, 
the non-aligned nations, and Jordan. He returned to the Gaza Strip 
with Arafat (qq.v.), in 1994. 


RAJOUB, JIBRIL. The chief of the Palestine National Authority’s Pre- 
ventive Security Services (qq.v.). He was born in 1953 in Dura, a 
village near Hebron (q.v.). After the war of 1967 (q.v.), he joined 
FATAH (q.v.) and became an active member. In 1968, he was caught 
throwing a grenade at an Israeli bus south of Hebron. Although no 
one was injured, he was sentenced to 18 years in prison. During his 
tenure in jail, he became a FATAH leader and organized strikes inside 
the prison. In 1985, Israel and the PLO (q.v.) brokered an agreement 
whereby 1,150 Palestinian prisoners were exchanged for three Israeli 
prisoners of war. Of the freed Palestinians, 600 were allowed to return 
to their homes. Rajoub was one of those who returned. He became the 
deputy editor of the women’s magazine Abeer. His covert activities 
included organizing shock troops or strike forces during the Intifada 
(q.v.) against Palestinians who collaborated with Israel (q.v.). He was 
arrested, placed in administrative detention (q.v.), and finally de- 
ported in 1988. Arafat (q.v.) took him to Tunis, when Jordan (q.v.), 
Lebanon, and Egypt (qq.v.) refused to give him asylum. Rajoub was 
put in charge of the distribution of funds to the Intifada leaders, a task 
that gave him a great deal of influence and power in the Occupied 
Territories (q.v.). He currently is headquartered in Jericho (q.v.). 


RAMALLAH. A commercial city in the heart of the West Bank (qq.v.) 
that provides economic, health, and educational services to the sur- 
rounding villages and towns. It currently is experiencing a construc- 
tion boom because of the signingyef the Declaration of Principles 
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(q.v.), and the Israeli law that prohibits the Palestine National Author- 
ity (q.v.) from opening offices in East Jerusalem (q.v.). Prior to the 
Israeli occupation of 1967, with its cool weather, natural fountains, 
and rose gardens, it was considered a summer resort by many who 
flocked to it from the Gulf countries to escape the heat. Ramallah has 
a population of 28,103. See DISTRICTS. 


RANTISI, ABD AL-AZIZ. One of the leaders of HAMAS (q.v.), he 
assumed control of the movement in 1989. He was born in 1947 in 
Yebna (Jibna), a village adjacent to Ashdud and Jaffa, Palestine (q.v.). 
During the war of 1948 (q.v.), he fled to Khan Younis in the Gaza 
Strip (q.v.). He continued his education in Egypt (q.v.), and in 1971 
received an M.S. in medicine and, five years later, an M.S. in pediat- 
rics, from the University of Alexandria. During his stay in Egypt, he 
became affiliated with the Muslim Brotherhood (q.v.). When he re- 
turned to the Gaza Strip, he worked from 1976 to 1986 as chief pedia- 
trician at the Government Hospital in Khan Younis. In 1983, he was 
fired by the Israelis, who were in charge of the hospital, because of 
his political activities. He then worked as a general practitioner in 
Rafah, in the Gaza Strip, until he joined the Nursing College at the 
Islamic University (q.v.) in 1985. But the Israelis soon closed the 
college, and Rantisi was transferred to the university’s faculty of sci- 
ence. During the Intifada (q.v.), he spent four years in prison, includ- 
ing two terms in administrative detention (q.v.). He was released in 
December 1991. On December 15, 1992, he was expelled to Marj Al- 
Zuhur in Lebanon (q.v.) with 415 other Palestinians alleged by Israel 
(q.v.) to be members of Islamic organizations, after the killing of an 
Israeli border policeman, Nissim Toledano. The deportees remained 
in Lebanon until September 1993, when Israel permitted them to re- 
turn. Rantisi, however, was imprisoned by the Israelis in December 
1993 and charged with membership in HAMAS, which Israel de- 
clared an illegal organization. On August 23, 1995, he was sentenced 
by the Israeli military court to 42 months in prison for membership 
in HAMAS and for the recruiting of members. 


AL-RAY YES, ZUHEIR. A member of the PLO (q.v.) who co-wrote the 
Palestinian National Charter (q.v.). He was born in 1943 in Nazareth, 
Palestine, but grew up in Gaza (q.v.). In 1954, he received his LL.B. 
from Cairo University in Egypt (q.v.). He returned to Gaza and prac- 
ticed law. In 1956, he co-founded the Union of Arab lawyers and the 
Union of Arab Journalists, and remained its deputy secretary-general 
until 1967. Changing careers, al-Rayyes published a newspaper called 
Al-Tahrir (The Liberation) from 1957 to 1960, and Akhbar Filistine 
(News of Palestine) from 1963 to 1967. The PLO later took over the 
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paper, and he became an associate editor with Muhammad al-Rad- 
wan. Because of his strong pan-Arab sentiments, he was a great sup- 
porter of Arab unity under President Nasser of Egypt (qq.v.), and 
served as a member of the legislative council of the National Union 
when Egypt was in control of the Gaza Strip from 1962 to 1965. 
He later became secretary of the Palestinian Council of Operations 
Solidarity, an affiliate of the PLO (q.v.), and secretary-general of the 
Palestinian Council for World Peace. In 1975, he founded a local 
magazine, Ulum (Sciences), that continued to be published until 
1987, when it was closed because of financial problems. From 1976 
to 1979, he was a member and chairman of the editorial board of Al- 
Fajr (Dawn) (q.v.). He also published a newspaper, Al-Mawgif (The 
Position). In 1988, he received a Ph.D. from the University of Califor- 
nia for advanced studies. 


RED EAGLE SQUADS. The military wing of the Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine (q.v.) that carried out sabotage activities 
against Israeli targets, particularly during the Intifada (q.v.). 


REFUGEES. A refugee is defined as any one who left his home or land 
during wars or disasters. UNRWA (q.v.) defines a Palestinian refugee 
as any Palestinian who was “shut out of his homeland and stripped 
of his money and property.” The right of return for the refugees is 
recognized internationally by U.N. Resolution 194 (q.v.) of December 
1948. In 1947-48, the population of Palestine was 1.3 million. During 
the war of 1948 (q.v.), 700,000 left their homes. Approximately 
100,000 to 150,000 remained in what became the state of Israel (q.v.). 

There are 20 refugee camps in the West Bank (q.v.) and eight in 
the Gaza Strip (q.v.). Most of these camps were established between 
1948 and 1953. The exception is Shu’fat camp, which was established 
in East Jerusalem (q.v.) in 1965. The refugees from the Old City of 
Jerusalem were relocated to Shu’fat camp, in order to expand the 
Jewish quarter. Refugees who originally came from Palestine (q.v.) 
cities of Jaffa, Haifa, and Acre settled in West Bank (q.v.) cities of 
Jenin (q.v.), Nablus and Tulkarm (qq.v.). Most of the refugees who 
settled in Gaza came from the coastal and southern parts of Palestine. 
In 1946, the population of the Gaza Strip (q.v.) was approximately 
75,000. It is estimated that approximately 150,000 Palestinian refu- 
gees moved to the Gaza Strip after the war of 1948. 

In the aftermath of the Six-Day War of 1967 (q.v.), 300,000 to 
400,000 Palestinian Arabs were uprooted from the West Bank, the 
Gaza Strip, and the Syrian Golan Heights (q.v.), many of them for the 
second time. The refugees settled in’Yordan, Syria, Lebanon, Kuwait 
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(qq.v.), and the Gulf countries. Those who went to Jordan were 
granted citizenship. 

According to UNRWA (q.v.) figures of July 1994, there are a total 
of 3,172,641 Palestinian refugees distributed as follows: Jordan, 
1,288,197; the West Bank, 517,412; the Gaza Strip, 683,560; Leba- 
non, 346,164; and Syria, 337,308. Not all these refugees are camp 
dwellers. Those who are registered inside the camps total 1,044,822, 
distributed as follows: 252,089 in 10 refugee camps in Jordan 
(Amman, Irbid, Zarqa); 132,508 in the West Bank (20 camps); 
379,778 in the Gaza Strip (eight camps); 185,581 in Lebanon (13 
refugee camps); and 94,866 in Syria (10 camps). 

UNRWA provides services and assistance to the refugees who are 
registered and live in or outside refugee camps. 

The Palestine National Authority (q.v.) is demanding the return to 
the West Bank and the Gaza Strip of 800,000 to 1 million refugees— 
including dependents—more than 700,000 of whom are Jordanian 
citizens, and another 100,000 of whom are in Egypt. The Palestinians 
define “displaced persons” as those who left during the wars; those 
residents who were outside the country on June 4, 1967, and could 
not return; and the thousands who left in the months following the 
war. Israel, however, insists on allowing only 200,000 Palestinians 
and “natural growth” (current growth is 3 percent to 3.5 percent). 


REJECTIONIST FRONT. The Palestinian factions who oppose any 
compromise with Israel. They include the PFLP, PFLP-GC, PSE, and 
PLF (qq.v.). They are supported by Iraq (q.v.), Libya, Algeria, and 
South Yemen, the hard-line states that refused to acknowledge the 
existence of Israel (q.v.). 

On September 26, 1974, George Habash (q.v.), leader of the PFLP, 
resigned from the PLO Executive Committee (q.v.), and together with 
the leaders of the Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine-Gen- 
eral Command and the Arab Liberation Front (q.v.), established the 
Rejectionist Front to protest Palestinian participation in a Geneva 
Peace Conference. On October 1, 1977, rejectionist members estab- 
lished a front to oppose Sadat’s peace initiative. 


RELIGION. Islam is the religion of 97 percent of the Palestinian popu- 
lation in the West Bank and 99 percent of those in the Gaza Strip 
(qq.v.). The remaining percentages are Christian. The Muslims be- 
long to the mainstream orthodox Sunni sect. The Christians are di- 
vided among many different denominations, including Greek Ortho- 
dox, Latins, Greek Catholics, and Anglicans. Most of the Christian 
community is concentrated in Ramallah, Jerusalem, and Bethlehem 
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(qq.v.). There is a Samaritan community of 400 people in Nablus 
(q.v.). 

The majority of Muslims in the West Bank and the Gaza Strip 
strictly observe the Islamic rituals of prayer, fasting, zakat (tithing), 
and the hajj or pilgrimage (q.v.) to Mecca, Saudi Arabia (q.v.). The 
rest are secular, non-practicing Muslims. Political views among the 
Muslims range from those who are apolitical, secularists (affiliated 
with FATAH (q.v.), PFLP (q.v.), DFLP (q.v.), etc.), and those who 
are members of HAMAS (q.v.), Islamic Jihad (q.v.); and the Muslim 
Brotherhood (q.v.). 

Women who are religious and/or whose families are conservative 
don the Islamic dress or the djalabeh (the long coatdress) and the 
headscarf. 


RISHMAWI, MONA. A lawyer who specializes in human rights and 
international law. She was born in Gaza (q.v.) in 1958, and received 
an LL.B. from ’Ain Shams University in Egypt (q.v.). She then re- 
turned to the West Bank (q.v.) in 1981, where she practiced law in 
the Israeli military and civil courts, defending Palestinians until 1988. 
Rishmawi was a member of the executive committee of Al-Haq (q.v.) 
in 1985, and became its director in 1989. She also received an LL.M. 
from Columbia University in New York in 1989. 


S 


SABA, FUAD. A successful accountant who founded the firm Saba and 
Company in 1920 in Haifa, Palestine. In 1930, he helped establish an 
organization that later would evolve into the Palestinian National 
Fund (q.v.) to support land acquisitions and modernize methods of 
farming in Palestinian rural areas. He also lobbied incessantly to dis- 
courage the sale of land to Jews. He was a supporter of the Husseinis 
(q.v.), and served as the secretary of the Arab Higher Committee 
(q.v.) in 1936. He was among the Palestinian leaders who were de- 
ported by the British to the Seychelles Islands in 1937, after being 
accused of inciting anti-British sentiment. Saba participated in the 
delegation to the London Conference (q.v.) in 1939, and rejected the 
British White Paper (q.v.) proposal. After 1948, he left Palestine 
(q.v.) and established branches of his company in several Middle 
Eastern countries. 


SABAH, MICHAEL, HIS BEATITUDE MONSIGNOR. The first Pal- 
estinian Latin patriarch of Jerusalem (q.v.), consecrated by Pope John 
Paul II in St. Peter’s Cathedral in Rome on January 6, 1988. He was 
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born on March 1, 1933 in Nazareth, Palestine, and received his ele- 
mentary education at the Freres des Ecoles Chretiennes in Nazareth. 
Afterward, his family sent him to the Junior Latin Patriarchal Semi- 
nary in Beit Jala, near Bethlehem (q.v.). He received his Ph.D. in 
philology of the Arabic language from the University of the Sorbonne 
in France. After he was ordained a priest on June 6, 1955, he served 
a mission in Djibouti, and at Christ the King Parish in Amman, Jor- 
dan. On March 24, 1975, he was appointed as the principal of the 
National Secondary College in Amman, and five years later became 
president of Bethlehem University (q.v.). In 1985, Patriarch Sabah 
was appointed Canon of the Holy Sepulchre (Patriarchal Council). He 
also is the president of the Episcopal Conference for the Latin Bish- 
ops of the Arab Countries, president of the Catholic Bishops Assem- 
bly of the Holy Land, and, since 1994, the elected president of the 
Catholic Family in the Middle East Council of Churches. 


SABRI, EKRAMEH, SHEIKH. Appointed by Yasser Arafat (q.v.) in 
October 1994 as the Grand Mufti of Jerusalem (q.v.) and the Palestin- 
ian lands, he succeeded Suleiman al-Ja’bari (q.v.). He was born in 
Qalqilya (q.v.) in 1939 and graduated from the Shari’a (Islamic Law) 
College in Baghdad, Iraq (q.v.), in 1963. After teaching for several 
years at the A/-Agsa Shari'a Secondary School in Jerusalem, he be- 
came the headmaster. In 1973, he became the imam (q.v.) of Al-Aqsa 
Mosque (q.v.) in Jerusalem, and provided religious guidance for more 
than 20 years. He also is a distinguished member of the Jerusalem 
Zakat (tithing) Committee, which oversees the Al-Aqsa Nursery 
School. 


AL-SADAT, ANWAR. A member of the Free Officers, who, along with 
Gamal Abd al-Nasser (q.v.), carried out the coup against the Egyptian 
monarchy in 1952. When Nasser died on September 28. 1970, Sadat 
became the president of Egypt (q.v.). Unlike his predecessor, he 
brought an end to his country’s dependence on Russia in September 
1981. Undertaking a bold and aggressive step toward establishing 
peace with Israel, he visited Jerusalem (q.v.) on November 20, 1977, 
breaking decades of hostility and psychological barriers. He signed a 
peace treaty with Israel (q.v.) in 1979, regaining the Sinai Peninsula 
(q.v.) for Egypt. Ostracized by the Arab countries, he nevertheless 
was firm in his convictions. Sadat, however, was assassinated by a 
member of an Islamic group who gunned him down on October 6, 
1981, as he was reviewing his armed forces in commemoration of the 
war of 1973 (q.v.). On December 10, 1979, Sadat and Israel’s Prime 
Minister Menachem Begin (q.v.) received the Nobel Peace Prize for 
their efforts in establishing peace in the Middle East. 
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SA’ED, SHAHER ABD AL-KARIM. Trade unionist born in Nablus 
(q.v.) in 1957. He received an associate degree in engineering from 
UNRWA’s (q.v.) Kalandia Training Center in 1976. After working 
several years in the engineering department of the Nablus municipal- 
ity, he became the technical supervisor of buildings at An-Najah Na- 
tional University (q.v.) in 1979. During that period, Sa’ed became 
involved in union activities, and quickly moved up the ranks: in 1978, 
he was elected to the Construction Workers Union; in 1980, he be- 
came the secretary of the Technical Workers’ Union: in 1983, the 
General Federation of Palestinian Trade Unions (q.v.) elected him a 
member of the executive committee; in 1985, he served as the trea- 
surer of the General Federation of Unions in the West Bank (q.v.); 
and in 1990, he was elected secretary-general of the Labor Unions in 
the West Bank. Sa’ed represents the Palestinian trade unions abroad 
and at international labor organizations. His activities and affiliation 
with unions have cost him several terms of administrative detentions 
(q.v.) in Israeli jails. He also is a representative of the Center for 
Vocational Rehabilitation of the Handicapped and a member of the 
Palestinian-French Friendship Society. 


SAID, EDWARD. Prominent professor and author born in Jerusalem 
(q.v.) in 1935. He completed his elementary and secondary education 
in both Jerusalem and Cairo. In 1957, he received his B.A. from 
Princeton University and a Ph.D. from Harvard in 1963. A member 
of the Palestine National Council (q.v.), he became a leading PLO 
(q.v.) spokesman in the United States. Said often was mentioned in 
the 1980s as a possible negotiator for the Palestinians in peace talks 
with the Israelis. He currently holds a chair in English literature at 
Columbia University, and is a leading U.S. academic. He has pub- 
lished widely; among his most influential books are Orientalism; 
After the Last Sky: Palestinian Lives; Blaming the Victim; and Cul- 
ture and Imperialism. 


AL-SA’IQA. Arabic for “lightning”. A Palestinian faction, al-Sai’iqa 
is the acronym in Arabic for Vanguard of the Popular War of Libera- 
tion. It was founded in 1968 under the aegis of the Syrians as a mili- 
tary unit, and it strictly adheres to the Ba’th (q.v.) ideology. It advo- 
cates the liberation of all of Palestine (q.v.) within a framework of 
pan-Arabism. Based in Syria (q.v.), it also is active in Lebanon (q.Vv.). 
Its leaders, who have included Zuheir Muhsen (q.v.) and Muhammad 
al-Mu’aita, both of whom have been assassinated, change intermit- 
tently. Al-Sa’iqa was one of the factions that withdrew from the PLO 
(q.v.) in 1983, because of disagreements with Arafat’s (q.v.) policies. 
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AL-SAKAKINI, KHALIL. Leading nationalist, educator, and founder 
of al-Nahda College in Jerusalem (q.v.). He was born in 1878 to a 
Christian family from Jerusalem, and educated at an English mission- 
ary school in the city. In 1908, he opened a night school in Jerusalem, 
where he taught Arabic. He became renowned for his introduction of 
innovative educational methods; in 1923, he became the principal of 
the Teacher’s Training School in Jerusalem. Two years later, he was 
appointed an inspector of education. In 1936, he turned down the 
position of director of the Palestine Broadcasting Station, and 
founded al-Nahda College, which he administered until 1948. He also 
participated in the Arab Executive (q.v.) that met in Jaffa in 1923. He 
died on August 13, 1953, in Cairo, Egypt. 


SALAMEH, ALI HASSAN. FATAH (q.v.) member, former head of its 
Bureau of Security Operations and former commander of Force 17 
(q.v.), Arafat’s (q.v.) elite security unit. He was born in Iraq in 1942, 
but grew up in Beirut and Cairo. His father, Sheikh Hassan Salameh, 
led the Jihad Al-Muqaddas (The Holy War Squads) in 1934, and was 
a commander in the war of 1948 (q.v.). Sheikh Hassan was killed by 
an underground Zionist organization in a battle near Ramleh, after 
his headquarters were blown up. After Ali joined FATAH (q.v.), he 
specialized in intelligence, and became the head of the Jihaz al-Razd 
(the PLO counterintelligence) before assuming his assignment as the 
head of Force 17. Prior to that, he was thought to have masterminded 
subversive attacks in Europe. After the 1970 confrontation with Jor- 
dan (q.v.), he moved to Lebanon (q.v.), then settled in Syria (Gey). 
He was killed in a car bombing on January 22, 1979. 


SALEH, ABD AL-JAWAD. Former mayor of al-Bireh (q.v.) who was 
deported by Israel (q.v.) in 1973. Between 1974 and 1981, he was a 
member of the PLO Executive Committee (q.v.) and the head of the 
Office for the Affairs of the Occupied Territories (q.v.). He also was 
a co-founder of the Palestine National Front (q.v.). Saleh was permit- 
ted to return to the West Bank (q.v.) in 1994. He ran for the PLC 
(q.v.) elections in January 1996 as an independent and won a seat 
for the Ramallah-al-Bireh district (qq.v.). Arafat (q.v.) appointed him 
minister of Agriculture in his cabinet, in June 1996. 


SAMED. Arabic for “steadfast”. The acronym for the Society of the 
Sons of the Palestinian Martyrs established in 1969 by Ahmad Ore i 
(q.v.) to provide work opportunities and financial assistance to fami- 
lies whose breadwinners had been killed fighting for the Palestinian 
cause. It started with simple projects of embroidery and crafts, and 
later expanded to factories producing furniture, textiles, machinery, 
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toys, and films. SAMED also became involved in farming and ag- 
ricultural productivity in African countries (bananas in Somalia). 
Many of its products are sold in the Middle East and Europe. This 
once-small economic venture has evolved into a successful invest- 
ment institution that is owned by FATAH (q.v.), and comes under 
the aegis of the Palestine National Fund (q.v.). Future plans include 
investment ventures in the Palestinian autonomous areas (q.v.). 
SAMED is a member of the International Workers’ Conference and 
the Food and Agricultural Organization. 


SAMED: PALESTINIAN PRISON VOICES. A bimonthly newsletter 
that is published by the Mandela Institute for Political Prisoners 
(q.v.). It provides information about prisoners in the Occupied Terri- 
tories (q.v.). 


SARTAWI, ISSAM. Cardiologist and PLO (q.v.) member. He was born 
in Acre, Palestine, and educated in Baghdad. In 1970, he joined the 
Palestine Liberation Organization (q.v.). For some time, he was 
closely affiliated with the Egyptian government under Nasser (q.v.), 
and established his own commando group, the Arab Command for 
the Liberation of Palestine (q.v.). After dissolving his commando 
group in the mid-1970s, Sartwi became one of Arafat’s (q.v.) closest 
advisors. He also served as the PLO’s ambassador without portfolio 
in Westen Europe, and it was in that capacity that he headed a delega- 
tion to talks with moderate Israelis in 1976. Sartawi won the Kreisky 
Peace Prize in Paris in 1980, together with Israeli peace advocate 
Lova Eliav, for their efforts in encouraging Israeli-Arab dialogue. 
Sartawi was assassinated in Lisbon, Portugal while attending a meet- 
ing of the Socialist International (an umbrella organization represent- 
ing the Socialist Democratic Parties of Europe) on April 10, 1983. 


SAUDI ARABIA. An oil-rich Arab country in the Arabian Peninsula. 
A monarchy ruled by the House of Sa’ud, it also is the center of 
pilgrimage, or hajj (q.v.) for Muslims who travel from all over the 
world to visit the holy cities of Mecca and Medina. Most of its inhabi- 
tants are Sunni Muslims from the Wahhabi school. Its population is 
13.5 million, 5 million of whom are expatriates. 

The kingdom of Saudi Arabia was declared on September 18, 1932 
and became a member of the United Nations in 1945. Inhabited by 
bedouins, peasants who farmed around oases, and fishermen, Saudi 
Arabia began to modernize in 1940 with the production of oil. When 
King Faisal ascended the throne on November 2, 1964, he introduced 
a major development plan that has transformed Saudi Arabia into a 
modern country. He built schools, fApspitals, a university, and roads. 
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Faisal was assassinated in March 1975. His brother Khaled ruled the 
country until he died in 1982. The real power, however, was another 
brother, Fahd, who eventually became king. 

Saudi Arabia has supported the PLO (q.v.) and the Palestinians 
with large infusions of cash. It is estimated that, together with other 
Gulf states, it has provided $10 billion for the Palestinians. During 
the first year of the Intifada (q.v.) alone, Saudi Arabia, Qatar, Kuwait 
(q.v.), and the United Arab Emirates provided $118 million for the 
Palestinians. Moreover, they pledged $150 million annually to the 
PLO-Jordanian Joint Committee (q.v.) at the Algiers summit in 1988, 
a continuation of the annual pledge that had begun in 1978 at the 
Baghdad summit. Hence, the Palestinians received a total of $368 
million for the first year of the Intifada from the Gulf countries, in- 
cluding Saudi Arabia. 

After the Gulf War (q.v.), Saudi Arabia stopped assisting the Occu- 
pied Territories because the Palestinians supported Iraq (qq.v.) in the 
war. In early 1992, however, Saudi Arabia did offer to send $9 million 
through the United Nations for the renovation of the Dome of the 
Rock at Al-Haram Al-Sharif in Jerusalem (qq.v.). But it was rejected 
by King Hussein (q.v.), who financed the renovations himself. 

Palestinian leaders visited Saudi Arabia many times and tried to 
reconciliate. However, their overtures were not accepted until April 
1992, when Saudi Arabia exerted its influence and persuaded Arafat 
(q.v.) to return to the negotiating table with the Israelis, and promised 
$200 million for Palestinian institutions if he did so. After the signing 
of the Oslo Accords (q.v.), Saudi Arabia channeled $100 million for 
the Palestinians through an international fund for projects slated in 
the Occupied Territories. 


AL-SAYYEH, ABD AL-HAMID, SHEIKH. A Muslim gadi (q.v.) and 
the head of the Supreme Higher Muslim Council (q.v.), which was 
established after the war of 1967 (q.v.) to manage Muslim affairs in 
Jerusalem and the West Bank (qq.v.). Sheikh Sayyeh was deported to 
Jordan (qq.v.) on September 23, 1967, when the council protested the 
annexation of East Jerusalem by Israel (qq.v.). A FATAH member 
(q.v.), he was appointed as the speaker of the Palestine National 
Council (q.v.) in November 1984, and held that post until he resigned 
in May 1993, in disagreement with the Declaration of Principles (q.v.) 
signed earlier that year. 


SETTLEMENTS. Jewish residential areas built in the Occupied Territo- 
ties (q.v.) to establish irreversible facts on the ground and to assert 
that the entire land is Eretz Israel, or the land of Israel. Settlements 
have been built on the periphery of Palestinian communities and are 
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located on hills, adjacent to populated areas, on both public (state 
domain) and expropriated land. There are a total of 194 settlements: 
144 in the West Bank (q.v.), 17 in the Gaza Strip (q.v.), and 28 in 
Jerusalem (q.v.). There are approximately 140,000 settlers in the West 
Bank, 160,000 in East Jerusalem (q.v.), and 5,000 in the Gaza Strip. 

The settlements are subsidized by the Israeli government to encour- 
age Israelis to settle in the Occupied Territories (q.v.); they neverthe- 
less remain underpopulated. For example, more than a hundred settle- 
ments have a few hundred people living in them. The most populated 
settlement is Benjamin, which has 20,430 settlers and is located in 
the district of Jerusalem; it is followed by Ma’ale Adumin, near Jeri- 
cho (q.v.), with a population of 19,870; Ariel, near Nablus (q.v.), with 
12,900; and Givat Ze’ev, near Ramallah (q.v.), with 7,200 persons. 

Settlers who live in the West Bank and the Gaza Strip, often have 
taken the law into their hands, and caused extensive damage to Pales- 
tinian property and lives. The Palestinians, particularly during the 
Intifada (q.v.), waged an all-out war on the settlers by smashing the 
windshields of Israeli cars, throwing molotov bombs, and ambushing 
and killing settlers. The issue of the settlements, according to the 
DOP (q.v.), is to be negotiated in the final phase—along with the 
question of Jerusalem—which is to commence no later than 
May 1996, and to be completed by May 1999. In the meantime, 
Israel continues with settlement building, to the consternation of the 
Palestinians. 

During the summer of 1995, the settlers began a campaign to pro- 
test Israeli redeployment from the Occupied Territories (q.v.) and to 
bring attention to the plight of settlers and settlements during the Pal- 
estinian-Israeli negotiations. According to the Taba Agreement (q.v.), 
negotiated in August 1995, settlers do not have to evacuate even if 
there is agreement on the final status of the territories in May 1999, 


SHA’ ATH, NABIL. Appointed as the Palestinian minister of Planning 
and International Relations in March 1996 and also served as the min- 
ister of Planning and International Coordination in 1994, in the first 
PNA (q.v.) government. He is a PLC (q.v.) member for Gaza and a 
member of PECDAR’s (q.v.) board of directors. Sha’ath was born in 
Safed, in the Galilee. He became a member of the Palestine National 
Committee in 1969. The following year, he assumed the chairman- 
ship of the PLO (q.v.) political committee and joined the PLO Central 
Committee. For the next decade, he directed the PLO Planning Center 
in Lebanon (q.v.). He also served as chairman of FATAH’s General 
Congress and was a member of the FATAH Revolutionary Council 
(qq.v.). Since 1982, Sha’ath has advised Arafat (q.v.) on international 
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relations. He also served as the director of the coordinating committee 
for the Palestinian delegation to the peace talks. 


AL-SHA’B. Arabic for “the masses”. A pro-PLO (q.v.) Arabic daily 
that is the third-largest newspaper in the West Bank and Gaza (qq.v.). 
It stopped publication in February 1993 because of financial difficul- 
ties, but reappeared as a weekly in January 1995. 


SHABIBEH. Arabic for “youth”. Another name for the Youth Commit- 
tee for Social Work, which is a pro-PLO FATAH (q.v.) youth group 
established in the early 1980s. Its objective was to render community 
services. It assumed a political role when it began to provide support 
for Palestinians whose land was confiscated by the Israelis for settle- 
ment (q.v.) purposes, and for those whose homes were demolished 
because a family member had been accused of committing a security 
offense against Israel (q.v.). It also played a prominent role during 
the Intifada (q.v.), organizing resistance groups to confront the Israeli 
occupational forces and providing financial assistance to families 
whose breadwinners were confined to Israeli jails. 


AL-SHAFI, HAIDAR ABD. PLC (q.v.) member for the district (q.v.) 
of Gaza. Born in 1919 in the Gaza Strip (q.v.), which at the time was 
under the British Mandate (q.v.). His father, Sheikh Muhyidin, was 
the wealthy director of the Wagf (Islamic endowment) in Gaza (qq.v.). 
In 1925, Shafi’s father was transferred to Hebron (q.v.), and the fam- 
ily resided in a building across the hall from a Jewish family. In 1927, 
the family returned to Gaza and, because there was no high school, 
Haidar was sent to the Arab College in Jerusalem (q.v.). In 1937, 
Haidar went to the American University of Beirut to study medicine 
and, while there, became a member of the Arab Nationalist Move- 
ment (q.v.). After graduating in 1943, Haidar joined the British army 
for a brief stint, but in 1945 decided to go into private practice. After 
witnessing how the war of 1948 (q.v.) devastated the Palestinians, 
Haidar left for the United States to study surgery at Miami Valley 
Hospital in Dayton, Ohio. He came back in 1954 and worked for the 
Egyptians at Tal Zahur Hospital. He served as the director of health 
services in Gaza from 1957 until 1967. 

Upon the convening of the Palestinian National Congress (q.v.) in 
May 1964 in Jerusalem and the establishment of the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization (q.v.), Haidar was appointed with 15 others to its 
executive conimittee. He also was the first deputy speaker and a 
founding member of the Palestine National Council (q.v.). After the 
war of 1967 (q.v.), he was expelled to the Sinai Peninsula (q.v.) by 
Moshe Dayan, the Israeli defense minister. He was charged by the 
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Israelis with encouraging protests. In 1970, Haidar was once again 
deported with six others to Lebanon (q.v.), but returned three months 
later. In 1972, he became the head of the Gaza branch of the Palestin- 
ian Red Crescent Society (q.v.). In 1976, he became a member of the 
al-Magassed Islamic Charitable Hospital Board, and was appointed 
as a member of the board of trustees of Birzeit University (q.v.). In 
1990, he was chosen to be the leader and chief negotiator of the Pales- 
tinian delegation to the Madrid Peace Conference (q.v.), and partici- 
pated in the negotiations in Washington. He was surprised by the 
PLO’s secret negotiations in Oslo, Norway, that led to the signing of 
the DOP (q.v.). 

Al-Shafi believes that the Palestinians should suspend the peace 
negotiations until the Israelis stop building settlements (q.v.). In Gaza 
on June 9, 1994, he officially announced the establishment of a new 
political group called “The Palestinian Democratic Construction 
Movement.” It is not a political party, but rather an organization 
whose objectives are to promote and educate people on the ideals and 
principles of democracy, and to raise Palestinian consciousness to 
create a pluralistic society. It also emphasizes legality and human 
rights. The movement is supported by the Palestine People’s Party 
(q.v.), but not by FATAH (q.v.). 


AL-SHAK’A, BASSAM AHMAD HASSAN. Former mayor of Nablus 
(q.v.) and the founder of Al-Tajamo’u al-Filistini (Palestine Federa- 
tion) in 1995. He was born in Nablus (q.v.) in 1930 to a wealthy 
family, and only finished the 10th grade of school. His involvement 
in politics began at an early age. He joined the Syrian Ba’th Party 
(q.v.), and became a senior member and leader of the party in the 
West Bank (q.v.). Persecuted by Jordan (q.v.), he fled to Syria (q.v.) 
in 1958, and afterward to Egypt (q.v.). He remained there until 1965, 
when Jordan issued a general amnesty, and he was able to return to 
Nablus. In 1976, he ran for muncipal elections on the pro-PLO (q.v.) 
slate, and was elected mayor of Nablus. He was also one of the three 
mayors in the West Bank (Karim Khalaf and Ibrahim al-Tawil (qq.v.) 
were the other two) who were targeted by the Jewish underground in 
1980. He lost his legs as a result of a car bomb that exploded as he 
turned on the ignition. In March 1982, he was dismissed from office 
by the Israelis. He was the leader of the Committee for National Guid- 
ance (q.v.), established in October 1978 following the Palestinian re- 
jection of the Camp David Accords (q.v.). In 1980, he won the peace 
prize awarded by the Committee for Human Rights, and also the 
Medal of Omayya awarded by Syria. 

In 1995, Shak’a was unhappy with the Oslo Accords and the Cairo 
Agreement (qq.v.), because they didot specify the Palestinian nght 
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of return to their land, nor the dismantlement of the settlements. 
Moreover, he thought the agreements would not lead to the establish- 
ment of a Palestinian state. Consequently, he and the representatives 
of the PFLP (q.v.), PFLP-GC (q.v.), DFLP (q.v.), Islamic Jihad, and 
FATAH Uprising (qq.v.), who were also dissatisfied with the agree- 
ments, formed Al-Tajamo’u al-Filistini. 


SHAK’A, GHASSAN. A lawyer by profession, and appointed as the 
mayor of Nablus (q.v.) by the Palestine National Authority (q.v.) in 
1994. He was born in Nablus in 1943, and later studied law at Beirut 
University in Lebanon (q.v.), where he graduated in 1971. He is a 
member of the Council for Higher Education (q.v.), and was elected 
the head of the Lawyers Bar Association in the West Bank (q.v.) in 
1990. 


SHALAH, RAMADAN ABDALLAH. A member of the Islamic Jihad 
(q.v.), who was chosen on October 27, 1995, to succeed Fathi Shigaqi 
(q.v.), who was assassinated by the Mossad, Israeli Secret Service, 
on October 26, 1995. 

Shalah was born in 1958 in the Gaza Strip (q.v.) and received his 
education in Egypt (q.v.), where he befriended Shiqaqi. Shalah re- 
turned to Gaza after completing his education and worked at Al- 
Azhar University. He helped establish Islamic Jihad in the Occupied 
Territories (q.v.). In 1984, he left for Egypt (q.v.), and later the United 
States, where he studied political science and economics. In 1986, he 
moved to England, where he received a doctorate in economics. Dur- 
ing this time, he was active on behalf of Islamic Jihad in Europe. In 
1991, he moved to the United States and became the director of the 
World Islamic Exploration Center in Tampa, Florida. He now resides 
in Lebanon and Syria (qq.v.). 


SHAMIR, YITZHAK. Born in Poland in 1915, he received his educa- 
tion at Warsaw University and graduated in 1934. The following year, 
he immigrated to Palestine (q.v.) and joined the Irgun, an under- 
ground Jewish organization that fought the Arabs and the British 
Mandate (q.v.) in 1937. He was imprisoned by the British in 1941 
and 1946. Later, he studied law at the Hebrew University in Jerusalem 
(q.v.). 

Shamir joined the Mossad, the Israeli secret service, and was 
quickly promoted to a senior position. He joined the Israeli political 
party, Herut, in 1970, became a Knesset member in 1974 and the 
speaker of the Knesset (parliament). In 1980, as minister for Foreign 
Affairs, he played an important role after peace was established with 
Egypt (q.v.). On October 10, 1983, he became Israel’s prime minister 
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after Begin (q.v.) resigned. When Peres (q.v.) formed the National 
Government in 1984, Shamir served as the deputy prime minister, 
and in 1986 became the Prime Minister. 


AL-SHANTI, IBRAHIM. A journalist by profession, he was born in 
Jaffa, Palestine, in 1910. He completed his schooling at the American 
University of Beirut in Lebanon (q.v.). A member of the Palestinian 
Istiglal Party (q.v.), he began publishing Al-Dif’a (q.v.) newspaper 
in Jaffa in February 1934. In 1948, he left for Egypt (q.v.), but re- 
turned two years later to Jerusalem (q.v.), where he resumed publica- 
tion of his newspaper until the war of 1967 (q.v.) broke out. After- 
ward, he left for Jordan (q.v.) and published his paper there until 
1971, when the Jordanian government ordered it closed. He died in 
Amman, Jordan, on April 15, 1979. 


SHARABI, HISHAM. Prominent professor and leading Palestinian in- 
tellectual. He was born in 1927 in Jaffa, Palestine, and received his 
education at the Friends Quaker School in Ramallah (q.v.). He later 
continued his education at the American University of Beirut and the 
University of Chicago, which he attended from 1949 to 1953. Sharabi 
currently teaches history at Georgetown University in Washington, 
D.C., and edits the Journal of Palestine Studies (q.v.). For a time, he 
was affiliated with the Syrian Nationalist Party. He currently is the 
director of the Jerusalem Fund, which distributes financial assistance 
to Palestinians, and also is the director of the Center for Policy Analy- 
sis on Palestine, a think-tank based in Washington, D.C. In the 80s, 
he was one of the few Palestinian-American professors mentioned as 
a possible negotiator with Israel (q.v). 


SHARPA. The Islamic judicial code based on the Koran (the Muslim 
holy book), the hadith (sayings) of the Prophet Muhammad, the ijmn'a 
(consensus), giyas (intention), and maslaha or public good, which 
can be altered. 

The Shari’a provides direction, guidance, and penalties should 
transgression occur, for every aspect of life for a Muslim. This in- 
cludes marriage, divorce, child custody, inheritance, and adultery. 
Shari’a laws are administered by a gadi (q.v.) in a Shari’a court. 
There are civil courts, however, that try cases of murder, theft, and 
other criminal violations. Israeli military courts in the Occupied Terri- 
tories (q.v.) adjudicate security-related cases. 

In addition to Shari’a laws, there is the ’urf, or customary laws, 
which govern social relationships in which people utilize the sulha 
(q.v.), or ritual reconciliation, to resolve their differences. Both the 
Occupied Territories and the autonomaus areas (qq.v.) are ruled by a 
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mix of Ottoman-Turkish, British, Egyptian, and Jordanian laws, in 
addition to over 1,365 Israeli military orders that still remain on re- 
cord. During the Intifada (q.v.), the Palestinians boycotted the courts 
and resorted to the traditional sulha as often as possible to resolve 
their problems. 


SHARON, ARIEL. Also Arik. Born in 1928, he was educated at the 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem and Camberley Staff College in 
Great Britain, and later attended law school in Tel Aviv. An illustrious 
Israeli military commander, he fought in the war of 1956 (q.v.) and 
the war of 1967 (q.v.), and destroyed Palestinian resistance in the 
Gaza Strip (q.v.) in 1971. He was one of the commanders of the Yom 
Kippur (Day of Atonement) War in 1973 (q.v.). In June 1973, he was 
elected to the Israeli Knesset (parliament), and publicly stated that he 
would negotiate with the PLO (q.v.), if the framework for negotia- 
tions was based on the premise that “Jordan is Palestine.” 

Sharon was appointed Prime Minister Rabin’s (q.v.) advisor in 
1975. He later established his own political party, Shlomzion, which 
won two seats in the Knesset in 1977. Shlomzion disappeared when 
Sharon joined the Herut, an extreme-right party. Sharon also served 
as minister of Agriculture and the chairman of the Ministerial Com- 
mittee for Settlements. He formulated the Sharon Plan, which called 
for the annexation of the West Bank to Israel (qq.v.), but excluded 
the populated areas of Nablus (q.v.), Ramallah (q.v.), Tulkarm (q.v.), 
and Qalqilya (q.v.). Sharon also encouraged Menachem Begin (q.v.) 
to establish peace with Egypt (q.v.) and became minister of Defense 
in 1981. He was appointed minister of Industry and Trade in the Na- 
tional Unity Government in 1984. In June 1996, he was appointed 
minister of Infrastructure by Netanyahu (q.v.), in the Likud govern- 
ment. 

Problems arose for Sharon when Israel invaded Lebanon (q.v.), and 
because of the massacre of Sabra and Shatilla, which took place on 
September 16, 1982. Several thousand Palestinians were murdered by 
Lebanese Phalangists that day. Sharon later resigned and sued Time 
Magazine for libel, because it claimed that the Kahan Commission, 
which had investigated the massacre, had documents implicating 
Sharon in the massacre. The court found that no proof existed for 
such a claim. 


SHAW COMMISSION. Named after Sir Walter Shaw, who, together 
with Sir John-Hope Simpson, was sent by the British government to 
Palestine in 1929 to investigate the Arab-Palestinian revolts (q.v.) and 
rebellions that had erupted in Jerusalem and Hebron (qq.v.). The Jews 
demanded that the regulations concerning access to the Western Wall 
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(q.v.), which is adjacent to the Al-Haram Al-Sharif (qq.v.), be 
changed. The commission concluded its mission by suggesting that 
Jews and Arabs would never be able to share a state. Their observa- 
tions led to restricting the number of Jewish immigrants to Palestine. 


SHAWWA, MANSOUR. The son of Rashad al-Shawwa (q.v.), he was 
born in Gaza (q.v.) and attended Filistine Secondary School. After 
graduating, he majored in mechanical engineering at Oxford Univer- 
sity in England and aeronautical engineering at London University. 
In 1970, he returned to Gaza and worked in the family business of 
exporting citrus fruits. Since September 1990, he has been the chair- 
man of the Benevolent Society, which his father, Rashad, established. 
In December 1993, he was asked by the Palestine National Authority 
(q.v.) to form a municipal council in Gaza City. Mansour proposed a 
council of 21 members representing all the Palestinian political fac- 
tions. The proposal was rejected. 


AL-SHAWWA, RASHAD. Entrepreneur, nationalist, and philanthro- 
pist, he was born in the Gaza Strip (q.v.) in 1909. He was educated at 
the al-Rawda School in Jerusalem (q.v.) and attended the American 
University of Beirut and the American University of Cairo. Politically 
active, he participated in the Arab-Palestinian revolts of 1936 in Pal- 
estine (qq.v.). The British accused him of procuring arms for the Pal- 
estinian rebels, and summarily fired him as governor of Haifa and 
deported him. In the 1950s, he cooperated with the Egyptian adminis- 
tration. Shawwa also served two terms as mayor of Gaza under the 
Israelis, but was dismissed from office both times. In 1970, he estab- 
lished the Benevolent Society of the Gaza Strip and the Shawwa Cul- 
tural Center, where conferences and exhibits are held. He died on 
september 27, 1988. 


SHAWWA, RAWTYA. PLC (q.v.) member for the district of Gaza (q.v.). 
She also is a popular columnist and writer who is a member of the 
Council for Higher Education (q.v.), the Arab Thought Forum (q.v.), 
and the Independent Group for Elections. Rawiya is also the president 
of the Gaza Cultural Group. She was born in Gaza (q.v.), where she 
received her education. After she married, she left for Saudi Arabia 
(q.v.) and stayed there until 1974. When she returned to Gaza, she 
was the first woman to open a commercial enterprise (designing and 
selling tailored clothing) and an agricultural venture. 


SHEHADEH, ’AZIZ. A prominent lawyer and politician born in Bethle- 
hem (q.v.) in 1912. His father was a poet, a journalist, and editor of 
the weekly newspaper Mirat Al-Sharfy{q.v.). His mother died when 
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he was still young, and the family moved to Jerusalem (q.v.), where 
he grew up. Shehadeh studied law at the Jerusalem Law Classes and 
moved to Jaffa to practice. During the disturbances and the Arab- 
Palestinian revolts (q.v.) in the 1930s, he defended Palestinian activ- 
ists. When the war of 1948 (q.v.) broke out, he and other Palestinians 
were forced out of Jaffa, and he settled with his family in Ramallah 
(q.v.). 

Shehadeh was a delegate to the Refugee Council at the peace talks 
held in Lausanne. He also defended one of the men who was accused 
of the murder of King Abadallah (q.v.). During the Jordanian regime 
of the West Bank (q.v.), he publicly declared the necessity of estab- 
lishing Palestinian autonomy. As early as 1968, he proposed a two- 
state solution to Cyrus Vance, then U.S.-secretary of state, to resolve 
the Palestinian-Israeli conflict. He wrote, “As a first step toward the 
implementation of the Palestinian people’s inalienable right to self- 
determination, it is imperative that both Israel and the Arab states 
recognize the basic rights of the Palestinian Arabs to set up a state of 
their own. For the interim period, a Peace Promoting Force, accept- 
able to both Israelis and Palestinians, might be needed. I am confident 
that a prosperous, independent Palestinian state will be a bridge 
toward lasting peace and cooperation between the Arab nations and 
Israel. I suggest separate municipalities to be established for Israeli 
and the Palestinian areas of Jerusalem, with a joint commission to 
control and coordinate public services. A just and generous settle- 
ment for the refugees, either by return to their old homes or by direct 
compensation to them, should be worked out. I am convinced that 
such an approach would solve our basic conflict, lay the foundation 
for a stable peace in this region, and be to the benefit of both nations.” 

Shehadeh was ahead of his time. His ideas were not received well 
by the PLO (q.v.) or the Jordanians. On December 2, 1985, Shehadeh 
was stabbed to death outside his home in Ramallah (q.v.) by an un- 
known assailant. No accused was brought to trial by the Israeli secur- 
ity apparatus that investigated the case. 


SHEHADEH, RAJA AZIZ. Son of Aziz Shehadeh (q.v.), prominent 
lawyer and co-founder of al-Haq (q.v.), a human-rights organization 
that monitors [sraeli infringement on Palestinian rights. He was born 
in 1951 and educated at the Friends Quakers Schools in Ramallah 
(q.v.). He received his B.A. in literature and philosophy at the Ameri- 
can University of Beirut in 1973, and later went to England for ad- 
vanced study. In 1976, he was called to the English Bar and became 
a member of Lincoln’s Inn. He then returned to practice law in Ra- 
mallah. A human-rights activist, he became a member of the advisory 
board of the Dutch Council on Human Rights in 1983, and also is a 
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member of the World Council of Churches Committee on Human 
Rights. In 1986, he was awarded the Rothko Chapel award for com- 
mitment to truth and freedom. 

Shehadeh has written several books, among them Samed, A Journal 
of Life in the West Bank; The West Bank and the Rule of Law (with 
Jonathan Kuttab): Occupier Law: Israel and the West Bank: and The 
Sealed Room: Selections From the Diary of a Palestinian Living 
Under Israeli Occupation, September 1990—August 199]. 


SHIQAQI, FATHI. Born in the Gaza Strip (q.v.) in 1951, he studied 
medicine in Egypt (q.v.) at the Islamic University of Zagazig in the 
1970s. While he was a student there, he was influenced by the ideol- 
ogy of Iranian groups, and joined the Muslim Brotherhood (q.v.). He 
returned to the Gaza Strip in 1981 and founded Islamic Jihad (q.v.), 
which gained notoriety by undertaking suicidal attacks against Israeli 
targets in Israel and the Occupied Territories (qq.v.). For instance, the 
Beit Led bombing, in which 20 soldiers were killed and 40 were 
injured in February 1995, is alleged to have been carried out by 
members of Islamic Jihad. Shiqaqi was deported by Israel in 1988 
and resided in the Yarmouk Refugee Camp in Damascus, Syria (q.v.), 
from where he directed the activities of his organization. In June 
1995, disagreements broke out between him and Abd al-Aziz Oudeh, 
the co-founder of Islamic Jihad, over funding and organizational pol- 
icy, particularly the use of violence in the struggle against Israel. 
Shigaqi was assassinated in Malta on October 26, 1995, while on his 
way from Libya, where he had been mediating on behalf of Palestin- 
ians expelled from that country. The assassination is alleged to have 
been carried out by the Israeli Secret Service, the Mossad. He is bur- 
ied at the Martyr's Cemetery in the Yarmouk Refugee Camp in Da- 
mascus, Syria. 


SHOMAN, ABDUL-HAMID. A banker, he established the Arab Bank 
in 1930, which opened branches in Jaffa, Haifa, Amman, Damascus, 
Baghdad, and Cairo. In 1933, he founded the Arab Agricultural Bank, 
which offered loans to Palestinians to prevent them from borrowing 
from Jewish sources and going into debt and consequently losing 
their land. The Arab Agricultural Bank later became the Bank of the 
Arab Nation. 

Shoman was born in [891 in the suburb of Beit Hanina, near Jeru- 
salem (q.v.). He went to the United States in 1911, where he was 
involved in business for many years. He was a close friend and sup- 
porter of Hajj Amin al-Husseini (q.v.), and often was harassed by the 
British during the 1939 resistance. Has son, Abdul-Majeed, became 
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chairman of the Palestine National Fund (q.v.) and the director of the 
Arab Bank, Ltd. 


SHQEIR, MAHMOUD. Short-story writer, editor-in-chief of A/-Tali’a 
(The Vanguard), the paper published by the Palestine Peoples’ Party 
(q.v.), and a member of the General Union of Palestinian Writers. He 
was born in Sawahreh, a village adjacent to Jerusalem (q.v.), in 1941. 
In 1961, he published some of his early writing, in an East Jerusalem 
magazine, A/-Ufug (The Horizon). He attended Damascus University 
in Syria, earning a degree in philosophy and sociology in 1965. After 
returning to the West Bank (q.v.), he began writing short stories, and 
in 1975 published his first collection, The Bread of Others. That same 
year, he was deported by the Israelis from the Occupied Territories 
(q.v.). He continued to write in the diaspora and published numerous 
works that have been translated into many languages. Shqeir’s stories 
are very short and condensed; some are only a few lines, with ex- 
tremely intense ideas. His collection The Rituals of the Wretched 
Woman particularly reflects this style. 

For his innovativeness, Shqeir received the Jordanian Writers Asso- 
ciation award for 1990. After the signing of the DOP (q.v.) in 1993, 
he was able to return to his home after 18 years in exile. 


SHU’EIBI, AZMI. Palestine National Authority’s (q.v.) first minister of 
Sports and Youth Affairs, appointed in July 1994. He is a member of 
the PLC (q.v.) for the Ramallah-al-Bireh district (qq.v.). He was born 
in Jerusalem in 1947, and attended schools in Ramallah and al-Bireh 
(qq.v.). After studying dentistry at Alexandria University in 1972, he 
returned home and opened a private clinic. In 1976, he was elected a 
member of the al-Bireh Municipal Council and continued to serve in 
that capacity until it was dissolved by the Israeli military government 
in 1982, after the Civil Administration (q.v.) was established. 
Shu’eibi also co-founded the Committee for National Guidance (q.v.). 
On October 28, 1985, he was deported by Israel (q.v.), after being 
accused of subversive political activities and membership in the Dem- 
ocratic Front for the Liberation of Palestine (q.v.). In exile, he became 
a member of the Palestine National Council (q.v.) and the Higher 
Committee of the Intifada (q.v.) Leadership. He also was appointed 
to the steering committee for the peace negotiations with Israel. A 
member of the DFLP, he co-founded Fida (q.v.). He was allowed to 
return in 1993, after the signing of the DOP (q.v.). 


SHUQEIRI, AHMAD. Appointed in June 1964 as the first chairman of 
the PLO (q.v.), he held that position until 1967. He was born in 1908 
in Tabuin, South Lebanon. In 1916, he moved to Tulkarm (q.v.), then 
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to Acre, Palestine, and finally completed high school in Jerusalem 
(q.v.). He began studying law at the American University of Beirut, 
but was expelled by the French Mandate government then in control 
of Lebanon (q.v.) because of his political activities. Upon his return 
to Jerusalem, he became a member of the /stiglal (q.v.) Party and 
worked in the Arab Information Offices in Jerusalem that had been 
established by Mussa Al-Alami (q.v.). He also was a member of the 
Arab Higher Committee (q.v.) in 1946; a member of the Syrian dele- 
gation to the United Nations in 1949, and the head of Saudi Arabia’s 
U.N. delegation from 1957 to 1962. In 1963, he was appointed the 
Palestinian representative to the Arab League (q.v.). He passed away 
in 1980. His experiences are chronicled in his autobiography, Forty 
Years of Arab and International Life. 


SINAI PENINSULA. Egyptian territory occupied by Israel (q.v.) in 
1967. It is located in northeast Africa, and is bounded on the north 
by both the Red Sea and the Mediterranean. Israel returned the Sinai 
to Egypt (q.v.) when the two countries signed a peace treaty in 1979. 
The Israeli withdrawal from the Sinai was finalized in April 1982. 


SINIORA, HANNA. A successful businessman, former editor of the 
Arabic and English edition of Al-Fajr (q.v.) and publisher of 
Al-Usb’u Al-Jadid (The New Week), an Arabic weekly. He currently 
is the publisher and editor of Biladi Jerusalem Times (q.v.), an En- 
glish-language weekly. He also is a member of the Arab Council for 
Public Affairs, and since 1989 has been a board member of the Pales- 
tine Pharmaceutical Company and the United Nations Development 
Center. 

Siniora was born in Jerusalem (q.v.) in 1937 and is a pharmacist 
by training, having earned his B.S. in pharmacy from India. In 1985, 
he and Gaza (q.v.) lawyer Fayez Abu Rahmah (q.v.) were chosen to 
represent the PLO (q.v.) on a Jordanian-Palestinian negotiating team 
with Israel (q.v.). A moderate, he very early supported the idea that 
Palestinians should run for city council elections in East Jerusalem 
(q.v.), and said he would run on a platform that rejected Israel’s an- 
nexation of East Jerusalem. He also encouraged the Palestinians to 
run for elections in the Israeli Knesset. 

Long a champion of Palestinian-Israeli dialogue, Siniora advocated 
mutual recognition in return for the establishment of an independent 
Palestinian state. He met with Abba Eban, the former Labor Party 
leader, and together they signed a statement that Israel and Palestine 
should respect each others’ self-determination. On March 25, 1987, 
they announced their support for the convening of an international 
conference, with each party selectipg- its own representatives. The 
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Palestinians, however, criticized Siniora because there was no specific 
mention of the PLO, and the move was seen as de facto acceptance 
of Israel’s control of the area. Siniora, together with Fayez Abu- 
Rahmah, presented George Shultz, then secretary of state in Washing- 
ton, with a 14-point proposal outlining the Palestinian position and 
calling for an international conference to settle the Palestinian-Israeli 
conflict, Palestinian self-determination, and the establishment of an 
independent state with the PLO as the representative of the Palestin- 
ian people. A meeting with Schultz and some Palestinian representa- 
tives was arranged in February 1988 at the American Colony Hotel 
(q.v.), but the Palestinians failed to show. 

Siniora, at the beginning of the Intifada (q.v.), along with other 
Palestinians, called for an economic boycott of Israeli goods during 
the Intifada and for the revival of the East Jerusalem Municipal Coun- 
cil, which had been inactive since the Israeli occupation of the city in 
1967. The Palestinians opposed this idea, however, because they were 
apprehensive that Israel would then give Jordan (q.v.) the opportunity 
to extend its jurisdiction over the city. In June 1995, Arafat (q.v.) 
revitalized the council and asked it to resume its activities, however 
symbolic, given the continued occupation of the city. 


SIRSAWI, FAYEZ. An artist born in Gaza (q.v.) in 1961. He studied in 
Istanbul, Turkey, at the Academy of Fine Arts, a prestigious arts 
school, under the Turkish artist Thamar Oglo. He received an M.A. 
in art in 1986, and one of his works, an abstract sculpture of a woman. 
was prominently displayed in front of the academy. He has exhibited 
both nationally and internationally, and has received honorable men- 
tions for his pieces. He also has done sculptures of the Intifada (q.v.). 
One of his most interesting works, “The Hand.” symbolizes the 
power and steadfastness of young men confronting the Israelis with 
stones. Another is of three fists, side-by-side, symbolizing the Pales- 
tinian struggle for their land. 


SIX-DAY WAR OF JUNE 1967. The war fought between Israel (q.v.) 
and the Arab countries of Egypt (q.v.), Syria (q.v.). and Jordan (q.v.), 
that began on June 5, 1967 and lasted only six days. At the end of the 
war, Egypt had lost the Sinai Peninsula (q.v.), Jordan, the West Bank 
and East Jerusalem (qq.v.); and Syria (q.v.), the Golan Heights (q.v.). 
Israel imposed a military occupation on the inhabitants of the lands 
that it occupied. See WARS. 


SOCIETY FOR THE REHABILITATION OF THE FAMILY. see 
IN’ASH AL-USRA. 
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SOCIETY OF THE SONS OF THE PALESTINIAN MARTYRS. see 
SAMED. 


AL-SOURANI, JAMAL. Independent member of the PLO (q.v.), direc- 
tor of the Administrative Affairs Department and secretary-general of 
the PLO Executive Committee (q.v.). He also served as the head of 
the PLO Organization Department. 


SOURANI, RAJI KHADER. A leading human rights lawyer who was 
fired from his job at the Gaza Center for Rights and Law by the Pales- 
tine National Authority (q.v.) the week of April 5, 1995. Sourani had 
been arrested on February 15, 1995, for a day, because he had criti- 
cized the PNA for establishing security courts (q.v.), which he viewed 
as a violation of the PNA’s commitment to uphold the law and protect 
human rights. 

Sourani was born in Gaza (q.v.) on December 31, 1953, and at- 
tended schools in Gaza and Bethlehem (q.v.). He then went to London 
for a year, and afterward attended the Faculty of Law at Beirut Arab 
University in Lebanon (q.v.). When fighting broke out in Lebanon in 
the 1970s, he left for Egypt (q.v.), where he studied law and received 
his LL.B. degree—from Alexandria University in 1977. After return- 
ing to the Gaza Strip, he practiced law until 1979, when he was im- 
prisoned by the Israelis for three years. They alleged that he was a 
member of the PFLP (q.v.). Released in 1982, he began to defend 
Palestinian youths accused of security offenses against Israel (q.v.). 
He was repeatedly imprisoned, and finally placed under administra- 
tive detention (q.v.) in 1985. When he was freed, he was denied the 
right to defend cases in Israeli military courts. In 1988, he was again 
placed in administrative detention after the Israelis accused him of 
organizing the lawyers’ strike in Gaza. His case was adopted by the 
New York-based Lawyers Committe for Human Rights, Middle East 
Watch, Amnesty International, and the American Bar Association. 

Sourani has been a board member of the Committee for the De- 
fense of the Child and the Palestine Human Rights Information Cen- 
ter. He also was a visiting scholar at the Center for the Study of 
Human Rights at New York’s Columbia University in 1990. Since 
1991, he has served as the director of the Gaza Center for Rights and 
Law. He has received numerous awards for his contributions. In 1991, 
he was the co-recipient of the Robert F Kennedy Human Rights 
Award. 


SULHA. The ritual reconciliation or traditional litigation system 
whereby community conflicts are resolved between two feuding par- 
ties through the mediation of neutral clan members. Meetings are held 
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on neutral territory, where the feuding parties are encouraged to air 
their grievances. During these meetings, compensation and penalties 
are also agreed upon, although in many cases, out of deference to 
the mediating clan members and Islamic tradition, no money actually 
exchanges hands. After a reconciliation takes place, the men share a 
communal meal, and a report of the reconciliation is placed in the 
local newspapers. The su/ha is preferred to modern litigation, because 
it collectively resolves problems among the clans, and restores har- 
mony to the entire community. 


SUPREME HIGHER MUSLIM COUNCIL (SHMC). see HIGHER IS- 
LAMIC COUNCIL. 


SUPREME MUSLIM COUNCIL (SMC). A five-member council cre- 
ated by a British Mandate (q.v.) decree in December 1922 to manage 
Muslim religious affairs. The council members were elected, and Hajj 
Amin al-Husseini (q.v.) was chosen president. The two major func- 
tions of the council were supervision of Wagf (q.v.) property and 
income to see that it was properly used, and the appointment of Mus- 
lim religious staff and officials. The council also assumed a political 
role. It was supported by the Husseinis (q.v.) and opposed by the 
Nashashibis (q.v.). The British dissolved the council in 1937, accus- 
ing it of encouraging the Arab-Palestinian revolt (q.v.) and the distur- 
bances of 1936-37. Under Jordanian rule, the council became obso- 
lete, and its responsibilities were transferred to the Wagf (Islamic 
endowment). It was revitalized after the Israeli occupation in 1967, 
becoming an influential religious and political body. It administers 
the Wagf and the Shari’a (q.v.) Courts. The chairman of the council 
is Hassan Tahboub (q.v.). 


SYRIAN ARAB REPUBLIC. Syria is an Arab country, located at the 
east end of the Mediterranean. It is bound by Turkey to the north, 
Jordan (q.v.) to the south, Iraq (q.v.) to the east, and Lebanon and 
Palestine/Israel (qq.v.) to the southwest. A country of 13 million peo- 
ple, it is 71,498 square miles. 

The territory of Syria was part of the Ottoman-Turkish Empire (in 
1516). During World War I, this territory was promised to Sharif Hus- 
sein (q.v.), the Arab leader who led the Arab Revolt against the Turks, 
in return for fighting with the Allies. In October 1918, Syria was 
given to Faisal I (q.v.), Sharif Hussein’s son. He immediately de- 
clared it the kingdom of Syria, which also included the territory of 
Lebanon and Palestine. However, this entity had a short life span. 
Faisal was soon forced out, and the French took control of this terri- 
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tory in July 1922. France did not officially withdraw from Syria until 
April 1946. 

In February 1958, Egypt and Syria formed the United Arab Repub- 
lic (q.v.), which lasted until September 1961. The Ba’th Party (q.v.) 
took over the government and emerged as the ruling power. During 
the war of 1967, Israel occupied the Syrian Golan Heights (q.v.). 
Though Syria accepted a ceasefire with Israel, it refused to negotiate 
a settlement. Between 1969 and 1970, Hafez al-Assad emerged as the 
leader of Syria, and is the president to this day. Syria is currently 
engaged in negotiations with Israel for peace. 


T 
TABA AGREEMENT. see OSLO TWO AGREEMENT. 


TAHBOUB, HASSAN. Appointed the minister of Wagf (q.v.) and Is- 
lamic Affairs in Arafat’s (q.v.) cabinet in March 1996, and the chair- 
man of the Supreme Muslim Council (g.v.). In 1993, he also served 
as minister of Wagf and Religious Affairs in the first PNA (q.v.) gov- 
ernment. Tahboub was born in Hebron (q.v.) in 1927 and studied in 
Jerusalem (q.v.). In 1960, he was appointed director of the Wagf (reli- 
gious endowment) of Jerusalem (q.v.) and retained that position until 
1967. His appointment as PNA minister came after September 27, 
1994, when Jordan severed its relations with the Wagf in the West 
Bank (q.v.). Jordan (q.v.) maintained that the decision had already 
been made in July 1988, when it broke its administrative and legal 
ties with the West Bank. Jordan insisted, however, that it would still 
control the Waqf in Jerusalem because of spiritual, religious, and his- 
torical ties to the city, and that it would continue to be the guardian 
of the holy shrines. In the agreement signed between Jordan and Israel 
(q.v.) on October 26, 1994, Jordan’s special relationship to the holy 
places in Jerusalem was emphasized. 


TAMARI, VERA. An artist, a ceramist and co-founder of al-Wasiti, an 
art and cultural center in East Jerusalem (q.v.). She was born in Jeru- 
salem in 1945. Tamari studied at Beirut College for Women in Leba- 
non (q.v.), and returned to teach at UNRAWA’s (q.v.) Women’s Train- 
ing Center in al-Tireh, Ramallah (q.v.). She continued her higher 
education in Oxford, England, after which she returned to the West 
Bank (q.v.) to teach Islamic Art at Birzeit University (q.v.), and to 
work in her studio producing ceramics. 

Tamari has exhibited her work both nationally and internationally. 
One-person exhibits of Tamari’s works were held in Jerusalem in 
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1974 and in Ramallah in 1981. She also has participated in shows 
held by the League of Palestinian Artists in the Occupied Territories 
(q.v.), Jordan (q.v.), England, and the United States. Her work also 
appeared in the “Third World Artists Exhibition” held in London in 
1981; in “Women Arab Artists” in Baghdad in 1980; and in “Tallat” 
in 1986 (this was the first Palestinian women’s art exhibition to be 
held in Jerusalem). Between 1989 and 1992, Tamari’s sculptural ce- 
ramics were featured in “New Visions,” an exhibition featuring four 
other leading Palestinian artists from the Occupied Territories that 
was held in Jerusalem, Jordan, Italy, and Germany. In 1992, she took 
part in the exhibition “Seven Artists from the Occupied Territories,” 
sponsored by the Shouman Foundation in Amman, Jordan (q.v.). In 
1993, Tamari presented a ceramic sculptural piece in “Forces of 
Change: Women Artists from the Arab World,” an exhibition held in 
Washington and now on tour throughout the United States. 

Themes of Palestinian lives and demolished houses and villages 
dominate Tamari’s ceramic tiles and three-dimensional sculptures. 
Tamari also has co-authored a book, The Palestinian Village House, 
with Su’ad Amiry (q.v.), a publication of the British Museum in 
London. 


TANNOUS, IZZAT. Medical doctor, political activist, and a staunch 
supporter of the Husseinis (q.v.). He was born to a Christian family, 
and served as the Palestinian representative to the Arab Higher Com- 
mittee (q.v.) at the United Nations during the British Mandate (q.v.). 
He adamantly opposed the U.N. Partition Plan (q.v.). 


TARIFI, JAMIL. PLC (q.v.) member for the Ramallah-al-Bireh district 
(qq.v.). Appointed minister of Civil Affairs in Arafat’s (q.v.) govern- 
ment in March 1996. He also served as coordinator of the Civil Af- 
fairs Liaison Committee in the Palestine National Authority (q.v.) in 
1994. Tarifi was born in 1947 in Deir Tarif, a village close to Ramal- 
lah (q.v.), and comes from a prominent clan. After studying at ’Ain 
Shams University in Egypt (q.v.), he returned to practice law in the 
West Bank (q.v.), and became a prominent businessman. From 1976 
to 1982, he served as deputy mayor of al-Bireh (q.v.). He was dis- 
missed by the Israelis in 1982, when the Civil Administration (q.v.) 
was established and the Israelis wanted to begin implementing the 
Camp David Accords (q.v.). 

Tarifi is said to have met in 1989 with Yitzhak Shamir (q.v.), Isra- 
el’s (q.v.) prime minister, to discuss Shamir’s peace initiative. At the 
time, Tarifi said that the initiative was an attempt to stop the Intifada 
(q.v.). Tarifi also was involved in the negotiations for the peace 
process. 
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TAWIL, IBRAHIM. Former mayor of al-Bireh (q.v.). He was born in 
1943, and attended Alexandria University in Egypt (q.v.), where he 
received a degree in pharmacology in 1970. Afterward, he taught for 
a year at al-Riyad University in Saudi Arabia. Returning to the West 
Bank (q.v.), he eventually ran for mayor in al-Bireh on the pro-PLO 
(q.v.) nationalist platform in 1976 and won. He also was a member of 
the Committee for National Guidance (q.v), an organization that di- 
rected the resistance in the Occupied Territories (q.v.). In 1980, he 
escaped an assassination attempt, when he and two other mayors, 
Karim Khalaf and Bassam al-Shak’a (qq.v.), were targeted by the 
Jewish underground. Unlike Khalaf and al-Shak’a, he was warned 
before opening his garage door, and an Israeli bomb expert was 
blinded when the bomb exploded in his face as he opened the door 
of the garage. Tawil remained in office until 1982, at which time 
he was dismissed by the Israelis after the establishment of the Civil 
Administration (q.v.). 


AL-TAWIL, RAYMONDA HAWWA. Journalist, political activist, and 
founder of Palestine Press Services (q.v.), a news service in East Jeru- 
salem (q.v.). Imprisoned several times, she also was placed under 
house arrest (q.v.) in 1980. She has written an autobiography, My 
Home My Prison (Tel Aviv, 1979), about her experiences as a Pales- 
tinian woman under the Israeli military occupation. Al-Tawil is the 
mother of Suha Arafat, the wife of Yasser Arafat (q.v.). 


TAWFIQ, HAMMAD AL-HAJJ. Mayor of Nablus (q.v.) prior to the out- 
break of World War I. He was a supporter of the Ottoman-Turkish 
(q.v.) empire. In 1919, he established a branch of the Muslim-Chris- 
tian Association (q.v.) in Nablus, and was active in stirring up nation- 
alistic fervor against the British and Zionist presence in Palestine 
(q.v.). He was a member and then vice-president of the Syrian-Pales- 
tine Congress in September 1921, vice-president of the Arab Com- 
mitttee that negotiated with the British, and a member of the delega- 
tion to the London Conference (q.v.) in 1923. 


TOUQAN, FADWA ABD AL-FATAH. Poet and member of the board 
of trustees of An-Najah National University (q.v.). She was born in 
1917 in Nablus (q.v.), where she finished high school, and later spent 
two years in Oxford, England. Touqan received numerous awards for 
her work. In 1978, she was given the international award for poetry 
in Palermo, Italy; in 1983, she received the poetry award from the 
Jordanian Writers’ Association; and in 1990, she received the Jerusa- 
lem Award for Culture and Art. v¥ 
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TOUQAN, SULEIMAN. Mayor of Nablus (q.v.) in the 1940s and a 
political activist. Born and raised in Nablus, he was a staunch nation- 
alist and advocated Palestinian participation in the armstice negotia- 
tions in Rhodes after the war of 1948 (q.v.). Later, he closely aligned 
himself with the Jordanian government. Recognized for his loyalty, 
he was appointed as Jordan’s minister of Agriculture, and in the 
1950s as minister of Defense. He also served a term as governor of a 
Jordanian province. He was killed in Irag (q.v.) in 1958. 


TOWN ARREST. A measure used by Israel (q.v.) to confine Palestin- 
ians to their immediate towns and villages to curtail their mobility. It 
often is used in conjunction with house arrest (q.v.). 


TRADE UNIONS. The trade union movement in the Occupied Territor- 
ies (q.v.) is weak, politicized, and riddled with division. The morale 
of the 393,000 workers is extremely low, and concern about the Is- 
raeli occupation and nationalism have consumed concern for unity 
and the conditions of the workers. Participation in trade unions is 
minuscule. Moreover, the trade unions and the three general trade- 
union federations are controlled by the various Palestinian political 
factions. Israel (q.v.) has constantly interfered in the activities of the 
unions, and has imprisoned and deported union activists. 

After the signing of the Declaration of Principles (q.v.), the federa- 
tions were to hold elections on the basis of proportional representa- 
tion and choose their representatives. The trade unions also were to 
receive several million dollars deducted from the wages of Palestinian 
workers from the Histadrut, the Israeli Trade Union, in accordance 
with the Palestinian-Israeli Economic Agreement of April 1994. The 
elections have not been held. and only $1.3 million, to be paid in two 
installments in September and December 1995, has been designated 
for transfer to the Palestinian trade unions. 


TULKARM. A West Bank (q.v.) city and a commercial center. It has a 
population of 28,253, and its size is 333 square kilometers. Tulkarm 
is located 15 kilometers from the Mediterranean Sea, between the 
Nablus mountains to the east and the sea to the west. Tulkarm is 
surrounded by fertile land, on which agricultural produce. such as 
melons, watermelon, olives, almonds, chick peas, and lentils, are 
grown and distributed throughout the Occupied Territories (q.v.). See 
DISTRICTS. 


U 


"UDWAN, KAMAL. Co-founder of the Black September Organization 
and director of FATAH (qq.v.) intelligence. Born in Gaza (q.v.) in 
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1925, he received his education in Cairo, Egypt (q.v.). He returned to 
Gaza, which had come under Egyptian control, and became active in 
organizing Palestinian resistance cells. Before long, he was arrested 
by the Egyptians. After he was released, he went to Jordan (q.v.), 
where he took part in the Palestinian-Jordanian confrontation of 1970. 
“Udwan was assassinated by Israeli commandos in Beirut, Lebanon 
(deve in) 7 38 


UNIFIED NATIONAL COMMAND OF THE UPRISING. see UNI- 
FIED NATIONAL LEADERSHIP OF THE UPRISING (UNLU). 


UNIFIED NATIONAL LEADERSHIP OF THE UPRISING (UNLU). 
The underground leadership comprising PLO (q.v.) factions that 
united at the beginning of the Intifada (q.v.) in order to coordinate 
their activities against the Israelis. It was composed of FATAH (q.v.), 
the Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine (q.v.), the Demo- 
cratic Front for the Liberation of Palestine, and the Palestine People’s 
Party (qq.v.). HAMAS (q.v.) did not join the UNLU, but worked inde- 
pendently during the Intifada. The UNLU controlled the Occupied 
Territories (q.v.) and maintained direct contact with the PLO in Tunis. 
See INTIFADA and LEAFLETS. 


UNION OF PALESTINIAN MEDICAL RELIEF COMMITTEES 
(UPMRC). An independent Palestinian grassroots health organization 
established by Mustafa Barghouthi (q.v.) and others in 1979, because 
of the deteriorating medical and health conditions in the Occupied 
Territories (q.v.). Its main objective is to make health care available 
to people in rural areas and those of low socioeconomic status. It 
provides primary medical care, emphasizing both preventive and cu- 
rative health services and the utilization of local resources. Its policy 
also is to encourage people to participate in their health care. There- 
fore, health education is of vital importance. The organization has a 
training center where village women can be trained as community 
health workers. The organization serves 182 localities and runs 32 
clinics throughout the West Bank and Gaza (qq.v.) It also runs a num- 
ber of mobile clinics, in addition to the regular health clinics, which 
are staffed by volunteer medical professionals. See HEALTH. 


UNION OF PALESTINIAN WOMEN’S WORKS COMMITTEES 
(UPWWC). The Union was established on March 8, 1981, when 55 
representatives of women’s groups met and agreed to coordinate their 
activities and to work collectively to improve the social, economic, 
and political conditions of women. The union regularly coordinates 
training sessions and educational lectures. 
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UNION OF WOMEN’S COMMITTEES FOR UNIFIED WORK 
(UWCUW). Established in 1989, in Ramallah (q.v.), the purpose of 
the union is to coordinate the social, political, and economic activities 
of women’s committees to enhance the position of Palestinian 
women. The union also conducts activities to increase women’s 
awareness of their conditions, to facilitate social and economic im- 
provement in their lives, and to increase their participation in national 
life. 


UNITED ARAB KINGDOM PLAN. A proposal suggested by King 
Hussein of Jordan (qq.v.) on March 15, 1972 to establish a kingdom 
that would be a confederation or a federation between the country of 
Jordan and a Palestine in the West Bank (qq.v.). Amman would be 
the capital of Jordan (q.v.) and Jerusalem (q.v.) would be the capital 
of the Palestinian state. An executive power would govern each re- 
gion, and the king would be the head of this entity. There also would 
be a single armed force, with the king as commander-in-chief. The 
idea was not received well by Palestinians at the time, because they 
were furious with the king for the 1970 Palestinian-Jordanian con- 
frontation, when several thousand Palestinians were killed and the 
PLO (q.v.) was evicted from Jordan (q.v.). 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC. The union formed between Syria and 
Egypt (qq.v.) in 1958 under the leadership of Gamal Abd al-Nasser 
(q.v.), then president of Egypt (q.v.). The union lasted until Septem- 
ber 1961. The Syrians, supported by the Ba’th (q.v.) Party, were dis- 
enchanted with Egypt’s socialism and increasing domination of Syria. 


UNITED NATIONS PARTITION PLAN. The division of Palestine into 
a Jewish state and a Palestinian state, with Jerusalem (q.v.) placed 
under the supervision of the United Nations, in accordance with U.N. 
General Assembly Resolution 181 (q.v.) of November 29, 1947. The 
Jews were granted 56 percent of Palestine at a time when they owned 
7 percent of the land and represented only a third of the population. 
The partition plan, which was adopted by the General Assembly but 
not ratified by the Security Council, caused anger and resentment 
among the Palestinians, and served as the spark that ignited the war 
of 1948 (q.v.). At the end of the war, when Israel declared statehood 
on May 14, 1948, it was in control of more than three-quarters of 
Palestine, including the coastal areas. See UNITED NATIONS 
RESOLUTIONS. 


UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND WORKS AGENCY FOR PALES- 
TINIAN REFUGEES IN THE NEAR EAST (UNRWA). The organi- 
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zation established to assist the Palestinians after the war of 1948 (q.v). 
The United Nations Economic Survey Mission, or the Clapp Com- 
mission, proposed setting up the organization temporarily to assist 
the 700,000 Palestinian refugees (q.v.) who fled their homes during 
the 1948 war. The U.N. General Assembly Resolution 302 of Decem- 
ber 8, 1949, established the United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestinian Refugees, and funded it for three years with a budget 
of $250 million. The organization began its work on May 1, 1950. 
UNRWA provides housing, food rations, medical services, educa- 
tion, and vocational training to 2 million Palestinian refugees in Jor- 
dan (q.v.), Lebanon (q.v.), Syria (q.v.), the West Bank (q.v.), and the 
Gaza Strip (q.v.). Altogether, UNRWA provides services to 61 refu- 
gee camps, in addition to services that are available to refugees who 
reside outside the camps. To be identified a refugee, the individual or 
his family must have lived at least two years in Palestine before the 
outbreak of the 1948 Arab-Israeli conflict. See REFUGEES. 


UNITED NATIONS RESOLUTIONS ON PALESTINE. The United 
Nations (q.v.) issued numerous resolutions on the question of Pales- 
tine. The most important of these are the following: 

U.N. General Assembly Resolution 181 (II) of November 29, 1947. 
The General Assembly, with a vote of 33 to 13 and 10 abstentions, 
approved the partition of Palestine into a Jewish and an Arab state, 
with Jerusalem and Bethlehem (qq.v.), being corpus separatum and 
placed under a U.N. Trusteeship Council. The resolution not only af- 
firmed the establishment of a national home for the Jews, but also 
laid the basis for establishing a state of Palestine and the right of the 
Palestinians to self-determination and statehood. 

U.N. General Assembly Resolution 194 (III) of December 11, 
1948. The resolution recognized the right of return of Palestinian ref- 
ugees (q.v.) and provided for their immediate return, to live in peace, 
after the war of 1948 (q.v.). The resolution also stated that refugees 
who did not want to return should be compensated for the property 
they left behind. The resolution also established the Palestine Concili- 
ation Commission (q.v.). 

U.N. General Assembly Resolution 303 of December 9, 1949. The 
city of Jerusalem was corpus separatum, to be placed under a special 
U.N. international administration. The mandate also included Bethle- 
hem and the suburbs of East Jerusalem, which are Abu Dis, Ein 
Karim, and Shu’ fat. 

U.N. Security Council Resolution 242 of November 22, 1967. The 
resolution was passed after the war of 1967 (q.v.), and maintained the 
inadmissibility of territory by war. It stated that Israel (q.v.) must 
withdraw from the territories it had geeupied during the war in return 
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for peace with its Arab neighbors. It went on to declare that all states 
in the area had the right to live in peace, and that respect for each 
other’s sovereignty and territorial integrity must be observed and 
maintained. The resolution also guarantees the right for all states to 
navigate through international waters, and calls for a just solution to 
the refugee problem. 

U.N. Security Council Resolution 298 of September 25, 1971, on 
Jerusalem. The resolution declared that the changes Israel had made 
in Jerusalem were invalid, and that Israel] should rescind them. 

U.N. Security Resolution 338 of October 21-22, 1973. The resolu- 
tion was issued during the War of 1973 (q.v.), and it called on all 
parties involved in the Arab-Israeli conflict to stop fighting and to 
implement U.N. Resolution 242 through negotiations, and with the 
assistance of an appropriate third party, in order to establish a just 
and lasting peace in the Middle East. 

U.N. Resolutions (3236 and 3237) of October 14, 1974. The resolu- 
tions acknowledged that the PLO (q.v.) is the representative of the 
Palestinian people, and that the Palestinians have the right to self- 
determination and statehood. The PLO (q.v.) was granted the status 
of observer at the United Nations. 

U.N. Resolution 446 of March 1979. The resolution stated that set- 
tlements (q.v.) are illegal and constitute an obstacle to peace. 

U.N. General Assembly Resolution 38/58 of December 13, 1983. 
The resolution reaffirmed the Fourth Geneva Convention (q.v.) and 
its applicability to the Occupied Territories (q.v.), including Jerusa- 
lem (q.v.). Moreover, it called for a halt to settlement (q.v.) construc- 
tion by Israel and the reversal of all past settlement building. 


UNIVERSITIES. The major universities in the West Bank and the Gaza 
Strip (see individual entries where indicated): Birzeit University 
(q.v.), established in 1975; Al-Quds University (q.v.), established in 
1984; An-Najah National University (q.v.), established in 1977; Beth- 
lehem University (q.v.), established in 1973; Hebron University 
(q.v.), established in 1971; and Gaza Islamic University (q.v.), estab- 
lished in 1977. 


UPRISING. see INTIFADA. 


V 


VENICE DECLARATION (JUNE 13, 1980). The European Economic 
Community, comprising nine member states, convened a two-day 
summit in Venice. They issued a declaration stating that all the states 
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in the region, including Israel (q.v.) and the Palestinians, have the 
right to live in peace within secure borders. It maintained that the 
Palestinians had a right to self-determination; that a just solution had 
to be found for the Palestinian people and not only the “refugees” 
(q.v.); and that the PLO (q.v.) was to represent the Palestinians in any 
future settlement of the conflict. Moreover, it called on Israel to stop 
building settlements (q.v.), to end the military occupation of the West 
Bank and Gaza Strip (qq.v.), and to stop claiming exclusive control 
over Jerusalem (qq.v). 


VILLAGE LEAGUES. The formation of village organizations in the 
rural areas was initiated and encouraged by Israel (q.v.) in its quest 
to create an alternative leadership to PLO (q.v.) municipalities and 
village councils in the Occupied Territories (q.v.), particularly after 
the Palestinians rejected the Camp David Accords (q.v.). 

The Israeli occupational forces asked a village leader, Mustafa 
Dudin (q.v.) from Dura, Hebron (q.v.), to organize the leagues. 
Leagues were then established in Bethlehem (q.v.), Ramallah (q.v.), 
Nablus (q.v.), Jenin (q.v.), Qabatiya, and the village of Habla. To 
enhance the position of the village leagues, Israel in 1982 dismissed 
nine mayors, among them the mayors of al-Bireh (q.v.), Ramallah, 
and Nablus. The other municipalities and village councils in the Oc- 
cupied Territories, with the exception of Bethlehem, went on strike 
and stopped all municipal services to protest the dismissals. 

Palestinians’ reactions to the leagues were hostile: Members were 
labeled collaborators, and people were warned not to have anything 
to do with them. On November 18, 1981, Yousuf al-Khatib, the head 
of the Ramallah League, was killed. On March 9, 1982, the Jordanian 
government considered membership and activity in these leagues to 
be high treason, punishable by death and the confiscation of property. 
The village leagues consequently proved ineffective; the Palestinians 
would not approach them for assistance, and Israeli support for them 
declined in 1984. 


VOICE OF PALESTINE (VOP), Palestinian program that began broad- 
casting from Cairo, Egypt (q.v.). The Voice of the Arabs, an Egyptian 
radio station in Cairo, expanded its programs and established a ‘“Pal- 
estine Corner” on October 29, 1960. The name was later changed to 
the Voice of Palestine. The VOP also has broadcasted from Syria 
(q.v.), Iraq, and Lebanon (qq.v.). After the signing of the DOP (q.v.), 
the Voice of Palestine began broadcasting from Ramallah (q.v.). 


WwW 


WAFA. Acronym in Arabic for Wikalat Al-Anba Al-Filastiniyya Al- 
Arabiyya (The Palestinian-Arab NewsyA gency). It is the official PLO 
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(q.v.) news agency. After the DOP (q.v.) was signed, WAFA moved 
its offices to the Gaza Strip (q.v.). Its headquarters, however, was 
moved to Ramallah (q.v.) when the Israelis redeployed from that city 
in 1995. 


WAQF. Arabic for the Muslim religious endowment or trust. It is the 
institution to which Muslims bequeath land and property for distribu- 
tion to the poor, and in support of mosques, educational institutions, 
and charitable organizations and activities. This is known as Wagf 
Kheiri or charitable trust, where any income generated from the trust 
is used for the welfare and development of the Muslim community. It 
is distinguished from Wagf Ahli or family trust, where the income 
derived from the endowed property is used by the family of the per- 
son who has made the bequest. This Wagqf is subject to Shari’a (q.v.) 
laws, and an executor is assigned to administer it for the family. 

In Israel, Wagf Kheiri is under the auspices of a Muslim board of 
trustees. In the autonomous areas (q.v.), Wagf property is adminis- 
tered by the PNA (q.v.). Hassan Tahboub (q.v.) is the director. In East 
Jerusalem (q.v.), the Wagf is administered by the Jordanian Ministry 
of Religious Affairs. Currently, the head of the Wagf in East Jerusa- 
lem is Adnan al-Husseini (q.v.). 


WARS. (1) War of 1948. The war took place as a result of the U.N. 
Partition Plan (q.v.), which proposed internationalization of the city 
of Jerusalem (q.v.) and by the declaration of independence of the 
Jewish state on May 15, 1948. The Arab army, comprising 20,000 
soldiers from Iraq (q.v.), Lebanon (q.v.), Saudi Arabia (q.v.), Trans- 
jordan, Syria (q.v.), and Egypt (q.v.), faced a strong Jewish force of 
some 130,000 men that also included members of the Jewish under- 
ground groups, the Haganah, Irgun, and Stern. The Arabs were de- 
feated; refugees fled their homes, either to neighboring Arab coun- 
tries or to the West Bank and the Gaza Strip (qq.v.). The Palestinians 
who remained became a minority in the Jewish state, and were subse- 
quently given Israeli citizenship. In 1949, Israel (q.v.) signed armstice 
agreements with Egypt (February 24), Jordan (April 3), Lebanon 
(March 23), and Syria (July 20). Israel consequently was able to ex- 
pand its territory, and gained more land than it had been previously 
allotted under the U.N. Partition Plan. The Partition Plan had given 
56 percent of Palestine to the Jews, when they had owned less than 7 
percent. After the war, Israel controlled 77 percent of the land of 
Palestine (q.v.). Transjordan assumed control of the West Bank and 
East Jerusalem (q.v.), and Egypt administered the Gaza Strip (q.v.). 

(2) War of 1956. President Nasser of Egypt (qq.v.), who came to 
power in the coup of 1952 that deposed the monarchy in Egypt, na- 
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tionalized the Suez Canal in July 1956. Consequently, Britian, 
France, and Israel attacked Egypt. Both the United Nations and the 
United States expressed displeasure, and they pressured Israel to 
withdraw from the territory it occupied. A U.N. emergency peace- 
keeping force was stationed in the Sinai in 1956. 

(3) Six-Day War (q.v.) or the war of 1967. Israel had acquired the 
port of Eilat on the Gulf of Aqaba, giving it access to the Indian 
Ocean and the Red Sea. Nevertheless, Israeli ships had to pass 
through the Straits of Tiran, Egyptian territory. On May 16, 1967, 
President Nasser of Egypt (qq.v.) demanded the withdrawal of the 
U.N. emergency peacekeeping force that had been stationed in the 
Sinai since 1956. The Straits of Tiran were closed to Israeli shipping 
on May 22, 1967. Tension mounted in the region, as Iraq (q.v.), Syria 
(q.v.), and Jordan (q.v.) mobilized their forces. Israel attacked the 
Egyptian air force while it was on the ground and completely de- 
stroyed it. It then occupied the Sinai and reached the Suez Canal. It 
also took the West Bank, the Gaza Strip, and the Syrian Golan 
Heights (qq.v.). On June 10, 1967, the war was over. The U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly in November 1967 passed Resolution 242 (q.v.). 

(4) War of 1973. The war took place on October 6, 1973, when 
Syrian and Egyptian forces attacked Israel during Ramadan, the Mus- 
lim month of fasting, and the Jewish Yom Kippur (Day of Atone- 
ment). Egypt launched its attack, crossed the Israeli Bar-lev line of 
defense and moved forward from the Suez Canal. Syria marched on 
the Golan Heights (qq.v.), taking the Israelis by surprise. Israel (q.v.) 
quickly recovered, invaded Egypt and surrounded the Egyptian army. 
Russia and the United States intervened to stop the war. The war 
lasted three weeks, and a cease-fire was mediated by Henry Kissinger, 
then U.S. secretary of state. Israel accepted the Disengagement 
Agreement of January 1974. Egyptian soldiers were placed in the 
Sinai with a United Nations force in the buffer zone. The Suez Canal 
was reopened in June 1975, and Israeli cargo was allowed to pass, but 
the agreement stipulated that it had to be carried in non-Israeli ships. 
Under an interim agreement signed on September ], 1975, between 
Egypt and Israel, the Egyptian and the U.N. forces in the Sinai Penin- 
sula (q.v.) were increased, and the oil installations on the Gulf of the 
Suez were returned to Egypt. In the peace treaty signed between 
Egypt and Israel on March 26, 1979, Israel agreed to withdraw from 
the Suez Canal and the Sinai, and to normalize relations. The with- 
drawal from Egyptian territory was completed by April 1982. 

(5) War of 1982. Israel planned “Operation Peace for the Galilee” 
in January 1982 because of the presence of the PLO (q.v.) in south 
Lebanon, and the continuous shelling of Israeli settlements in the 
northern part of the country. Israel igyaded Lebanon on June 5, 1982, 
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and laid siege to Beirut for 79 days. When the siege ended, the PLO 
had to evacuate Beirut on August 30, 1982. Moreover, [srael took 
control of a strip, or “security zone,” in southern Lebanon, and in- 
stalled a Lebanese Maronite, General Sa’ad Haddad, who was sympa- 
thetic to Israel, to run the area. On September 16, 1982, the Phalang- 
ists entered the refugee camps of Sabra and Shatilla and massacred 
thousands of Palestinians. It was alleged that the Phalangists had been 
encouraged by the Israelis. See SHARON. 


WATER. One of the most controversial issues in the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict has been water. Israel (q.v.) insists that it must have total control 
of the water resources in the West Bank (q.v.), in order to maintain 
its hydrological system. During the past 28 years of the occupation, 
Israel has restricted the Palestinians from using their water sources. It 
has prohibited the digging of new wells, placed meters on existing 
wells, rationed water, and increased the cost for Palestinians, while 
subsidizing it for Israelis. 

Approximately 30 percent of Israel’s water supply comes from 
water that runs through underground West Bank (q.v.) aquifers. The 
western and northern aquifers flow under the hills of Samaria in the 
West Bank and produce 600 million cubic meters a year. From this 
source, Israel draws 490 million cubic meters and the Palestinians 
110 million cubic meters. Another source, the Yarkon-Taninim Aqui- 
fer, which flows under Qalqilya and Tulkarm (qq.v.), produces 920 
million cubic meters and provides Jerusalem and the coastal plains 
with a large portion of their water supply. The eastern aquifer, which 
has the capacity for 130 million cubic meters—of which only 90 mil- 
lion cubic meters are utilized—flows from mountain springs through 
Wadi Kelt and Wadi Ouja to the Jordan Valley. 

The Palestinians claim that Israel has been unfair in the distribution 
of water, given the fact that only 20 percent of the water flows under 
the Green Line (q.v.). The Palestinians strongly believe that water is 
a natural resource, and insist on maintaining control of their re- 
sources. This, they believe is necessary given the future economic 
development of the area and the influx of Palestinian refugees (q.v.) 
to the territories, which will increase their per capita need for water. 

The DOP (q.v.) established a Palestinian Water Authority, and the 
Palestinians are permitted to dig wells in the autonomous areas of 
Gaza and Jericho (qq.v.). The Palestinians want 80 million cubic me- 
ters from the eastern aquifer that runs through the Jordan Valley. They 
also want control of at least 500 million of the 920 million cubic 
meters of water from the Yarkon-Taninim. The Oslo Accords (q.v.) 
stipulated the establishment of a Joint Water Monitoring Commission. 
Joint control would be for the western aquifer, the Jordan River, and 
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the Ein Gidi system, from which Israel takes 500 million cubic meters 
and the Palestinians receive 130 million cubic meters. In the Oslo 
Two Agreement (q.v.), which was signed on September 28, 1995, 
Israel agreed to increase the Palestinians’ share of water by 28 million 
cubic meters. 

The subject of water understandably remains a controversial issue 
in the Palestinian-Israeli negotiations. Both sides agree on the need 
to protect the existing water supply and reserves, to conduct full-scale 
treatment of sewage for fear of pollution of the underground water 
reservoirs, and to restrict overpumping to prevent the water table from 
reaching sea level. 


AL-WAZIR, INTISAR. Nom de guerre, Um Jihad. She was appointed 
Minister of Social Affairs by the Palestine National Authority (q.v.) 
in July 1994, and again in June 1996. Um Jihad was born in 1941 in 
the Bedee neighborhood in Gaza (q.v.), and graduated from Zahra 
Secondary School in 1960. She joined FATAH (q.v.) in 1959, when 
it was a fledgling organization made up of a few resistance cells. In 
1962, she married her cousin, Khalil al-Wazir (q.v.). The following 
year, they left Gaza to help organize the resistance abroad. She was 
very active on behalf of Palestinian children whose fathers were killed 
in the Arab-Israeli conflict. In 1966, she became the head of the Mar- 
tyr’s Society, an organization that provided assistance to the families 
whose breadwinners had died fighting for the Palestinian cause, and 
also took care of the families of prisoners. In 1974, she became a 
member of the Palestine National Council (q.v.). During this time, she 
continued her education and graduated from Damascus University in 
1978. She has gradually moved up the FATAH hierarchy, and was 
elected a member of the Central Council of FATAH in August 1989. 


AL-WAZIR, KHALIL. Nom de guerre, Abu Jihad. Co-founder of 
FATAH (q.v.), and Arafat’s (q.v.) former deputy and head of military 
operations in the Occupied Territories (q.v.). Abu Jihad was born on 
October 10, 1935, in Ramleh, Palestine. During the war of 1948 
(q.v.), his family fled to Gaza (q.v.). He studied in Egypt (q.v.), where 
he met Arafat in 1954. In 1957, they established the first Palestinian 
resistance group. During that time, al-Wazir was carrying out sabo- 
tage attacks against Israel (q.v.) from Egypt. In 1958, he became a 
founding member of FATAH (q.v.) and a member of the FATAH Cen- 
tral Committee. A tireless organizer and a skilled military tactician, 
he became the deputy commander-in-chief of the PLO (q.v.) forces, 
and headed the first FATAH office in Algeria in 1963. He also was 
the first editor of Filastinu (q.v.), the publication issued by FATAH in 
[ebanonn iy. ine los9) Politically astute, he maintained good rela- 
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tions with the leaders of the Arab states, and with the Palestinians in 
the Occupied Territories (q.v.), particularly the various youth groups. 

Al-Wazir was assassinated in his home by an Israeli commando 
group in Tunis on April 16, 1988. He was very popular, and his death 
shocked many Palestinians, who draped black flags over their homes 
in mourning. A military unit of FATAH, or a “strike force,” was 
named after him, and carried out resistance activities against the Is- 
raelis during the Intifada (q.v.). 


WEST BANK. Part of the area allotted by the U.N. Partition Plan (q.v.) 
of 1947 for the Palestinian Arabs. It was annexed by Jordan (q.v.) in 
1950. The term “West Bank” was used after the annexation, when it 
referred to the country of Jordan (q.v.), west of the river, and after the 
term “Palestine” was banned from official use by Jordan. 

The West Bank is 5,900 square kilometers (3,700 square miles). It 
is bordered on the west by the 1949 armstice or green line (q.v.), and 
on the east by the Jordan River. It is divided into two main regions: 
the south, dominated by Hebron (q.v.), and the north, dominated by 
Nablus (q.v.). There are approximately 450 villages and towns in the 
West Bank. See DISTRICTS. 


WEST BANK PALESTINE NATIONAL FRONT (WBPNE). see PAL- 
ESTINE NATIONAL FRONT (PNF). 


WESTERN WALL. Also called the Wailing Wall by Jewish worshipers. 
The wall, which borders Al-Haram al-Sharif (q.v.), is considered sa- 
cred by the Jews because they believe it is part of the Second Temple 
that was destroyed in 70 CE (Common Era). The Palestinians were 
disturbed by Jewish worshipers praying there in the 1920s and 1930s, 
and they believed the Jews wanted to take over the entire area of 
Al-Haram al-Sharif. This led to many protests and riots by the Pales- 
tinians. See ARAB-PALESTINIAN REVOLTS. 


WHITE PAPERS. see BRITISH WHITE PAPERS. 


WOMEN. Palestinian women have been active politically, socially, and 
economically in their society. They have worked in the house and in 
the fields, which were often viewed as an extension of the house. 
In the urban areas, Palestinian women formed social and charitable 
organizations, composed of upper-and middle-class women. Not only 
did they engage in tasks of a charitable nature, but they also were 
active politically. They participated in the Arab Palestinian revolts 
(q.v.) in the 1920s and 1930s, and protested British policies and Jew- 
ish immigration into Palestine (q.v.). Moreover, a number of women’s 
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organizations united and formed the Arab Women’s Association in 
1929 and the Arab Women’s Union in 1938. Their activities included 
demonstrations, fund-raising and sending delegations to express 
grievances to British authorities. More recently, Palestinian women 
were active participants in the Intifada (q.v.). They saw their sons and 
husbands imprisoned and their brothers killed, but still they resisted 
and persevered. Some women, including Hanan Ashrawi (q.v.), Zah- 
ira Kamal (q.v.), and Samiha Khalil (q.v.), gained international prom- 
inence for their contributions to Palestinian society. Intisar al-Wazir 
(q.v.) was appointed as the PNA’s (q.v.) minister of Social Affairs. 

Palestinian women have been burdened by social and economic 
factors. For instance, illiteracy rates are higher among women (28.5 
percent) than men (7.4 percent) in the Occupied Territories and the 
autonomous areas (qq.v.). They also are higher among women be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 44, than in any other age group. Women’s 
overall participation in education (q.v.) is high in the elementary and 
preparatory stages (44 percent and 38 percent, respectively) and de- 
clines in the secondary stage (34 percent). Although women now 
marry later (17-19 years in 1992, up from 15-17 years in 1987), 
families still prefer to marry their daughters off at an early age, given 
the emphasis that is still placed on virginity. Women start bearing 
children immediately after marriage, so that the fertility rate for Pal- 
estinian women is 5.6 children—meaning the population will proba- 
bly double in 17 years. Women’s participation in the labor force has 
ranged from 8 percent to 15.2 percent. This is due to the lack of 
employment opportunities open to women and social and cultural 
conditions that impede their entry into the labor force. 

A great deal must be done to improve the overall status of Palestin- 
ian women in the Occupied Territories and the autonomous areas 
(qq.v.). The Palestinian Declaration of Independence (q.v.) states that 
“governance will be based on principles of social justice, equality, 
and non-discrimination in public rights of men and women . . . under 
the aegis of a constitution which ensures the rule of law under an 
independent judiciary system”. Moreover, a Higher Council for 
Women’s Rights has been formed and is involved in writing the Pales- 
tinian constitution. 


WOMEN’S CENTER FOR LEGAL AID AND COUNSELING. A non- 
profit organization established in 1991 to serve and assist women in 
legal matters and to provide personal counseling. 


WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND FREE- 
DOM. The league was born in 1988 and advocates the peaceful estab- 
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lishment of a Palestinian state. Its objectives include training women 
in political skills to enable them to participate more effectively in the 
political processes of their state. 


WOMEN’S TRAINING AND RESEARCH SOCIETY. Also called the 
Women’s Studies Center. It was established in 1989 to empower 
women to bring about social change and improvements in their lives. 
The society also conducts social research programs for women, rather 
than research about women. 


Y 


YAHYA, ABDUL RAZAK. Alias Abu Anas. Member of the PLO Exec- 
utive Committee (q.v.) and senior PLO (q.v.) representative stationed 
in Jordan. He served as the head of the PLO Economic Department. 
Yahya returned to the Gaza Strip (q.v.) after the signing of the DOP 
(q.v.), and was a member of the Palestinian committee that negotiated 
redeployment and the withdrawal of the Israeli army from the Occu- 
pied Territories (q.v.). 


YA’ISH, MAHMOUD ALL. Journalist and publisher. He was born in 
Nablus (q.v.) in 1904, and studied at An-Najah College in Nablus. He 
then worked for the Al-Jant'iyyah Al-Islamivyeh (The Islamic Soci- 
ety) (q.v.) newspaper, which was published in Jaffa, Palestine. In 
1934, he published A/-Dif’a (q.v.), Al-Jihad (The Holy War) and the 
Jerusalem Times newspapers. He also published Al-Massa (The Eve- 
ning) for three years, after which he founded A/-Sha’b (q.v.) news- 
paper. 


YASSIN, AHMAD, SHEIKH. A religious leader, founder of the Islamic 
Center in Gaza (1973), and a leader of HAMAS (q.v.). He was born 
in 1937 in ’Asgqalan, a city now in Israel (q.v.), and fled to Gaza (q.v.) 
during the war of 1948 (q.v.). A quadriplegic who has been confined 
to a wheelchair since an accident that occurred in his youth, he was 
first arrested by the Israelis in 1984 and sentenced to 13 years in jail 
for possession of arms. However, he was released in the 1985 prison 
exchange, in which 1.400 Palestinian prisoners were freed in return 
for three Israeli soldiers. He was arrested again in May 1989, and 
sentenced to 15 years in prison for directing HAMAS activities that 
included the kidnapping of Israeli soldiers. On October 16, 1991. Yas- 
sin was sentenced to life in prison. Yassin believes that an Islamic 
state should be established in Palestine, and that no one has the right 
to negotiate any part of Palestine and hand it over to non-Muslims. 
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During the Intifada (q.v.), Sheikh Yassin allowed nationalist symbols 
and language to be incorporated into HAMAS? ideology. 


AL-YAZAJI, AHMAD TEWFIQ HUSNI. Medical doctor and political 
activist, he was born in the Gaza Strip (q.v.) on June 10, 1947. He 
studied medicine at Cairo University, then at Alexandria University 
in Egypt (q.v.), graduating in 1979. He worked at Al-Shifa Hospital 
in Gaza until 1989, when he was fired by the Israelis during the Inti- 
fada (q.v). Afterward, he did volunteer work for the Palestinian Medi- 
cal Relief Services and worked at Al Ahli Al-Arabi Hospital. 

Al-Yazaji is a member of many organizations, among them the Pal- 
estinian Red Crescent Society (q.v.), the Gaza Central Blood Bank, 
the Senior Citizens Society, the Health Services Council of Jerusa- 
lem, and the Sports Federation Club. He also was a board member of 
the Arab Medical Association from 1981 until 1991. He was banned 
from traveling by the Israelis for many years. Al-Yazaji was a member 
of the Palestinian advisory delegation to the peace talks. 


Z 


AL-ZABARI, MUSTAE Alias Abu Ali Mustafa. He is a member of the 
Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine (q.v.) and head of the 
Department of Palestinian Refugees (q.v.). He has also been a mem- 
ber of the PLO Executive Committee (q.v.). 


AL-ZAHHAR, MAHMOUD. Born in 1945, he trained as a surgeon and 
lectures at the Islamic University in Gaza (qq.v.). He was a member 
of the Council for Higher Education (q.v.), and in 1990 became the 
elected chairman of the Arab Medical Association in Gaza. 

Zahhar is a senior leader in HAMAS?’ (q.v.) political wing and the 
faction’s spokesperson. He has negotiated on several occasions with 
the Palestine National Authority (q.v.) to reach a modus vivendi re- 
garding HAMAS’ participation in the elections for the Palestinian 
government, and to reach a compromise regarding their opposition to 
the peace process. 


ZA’NOUN, RIAD DEEB. The Palestine National Authority’s (q.v.) 
minister of Health, appointed in July 1994, and again in June 1996. 
He was elected a member of the PLC (q.v.) for the district of Gaza 
(q.v.). Za’noun was born in Gaza in 1937 and studied medicine at 
Cairo University in Egypt (q.v.). After graduating in 1960, he re- 
turned to work at Gaza’s Shifa Hospital, where he was appointed 
chief of internal medicine. Za’noun then worked in Kuwait (q.v.) and 
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Qatar for more than 20 years before returning to Gaza. In 1993, he 
was appointed the director of the Palestinian Council of Health in the 
Gaza Strip. 


ZA’NOUN, SALIM. Nom de guerre, Abu Adib. Chief representative of 
the PLO (q.v.) in the Arab Gulf states, and a member of FATAH’s 
(q.v.) Central Committee. He also was the deputy chairman of the 
Palestine National Council (q.v.). 


ZIONISM. A national Jewish movement that led to the establishment of 
Israel (q.v.). It was initiated by Theodor Herzl, who, in his book, Der 
Judenstaat (The Jewish State), called for a national home for the Jews 
that would provide them with a refuge from anti-Semitism and the 
injustices of the world. In 1897, a Zionist Congress was convened in 
Basel, Switzerland, to discuss this venture, and ways of acquiring 
land in Palestine (q.v.), encouraging and fostering Jewish immigra- 
tion, and establishing kibbutzim (collective communes) to help Jews 
adjust to life in Palestine (q.v.). Waves of Jewish immigrants soon 
arrived in Palestine—a land that the Palestinian Arabs, who were liv- 
ing there, insisted was necessary to fulfill their own national aspira- 
tion. By 1948, when the state of Israel was declared, there were 
625,000 Jews in Palestine; by 1951, their number had reached 1.5 
million. 

On November 10, 1975, the U.N. General Assembly passed Reso- 
lution 3379, characterizing Zionism as a “form of racism and racial 
discrimination.” On December 16, 1991, the General Assembly re- 
pealed this resolution. 
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Service of Man) and B’Tselem (Israeli Information Center for Human 
Rights in the Occupied Territories) have thoroughly documented viola- 
tions of Palestinians’ human rights in the Occupied Territories and regu- 
larly publish their findings. 

English language publications that frequently write about Palestine 
are: Journal of Palestine Studies, Middle East Policy, British Journal of 
Middle Eastern Studies, the Jerusalem-based Palestine-Israel Journal, 
the Middle East Journal, American-Arab Affairs, Arab Studies Quar- 
terly, The Jerusalem Quarterly, Middle East Review, Middle East Inter- 
national, and Middle East Report. English newspaper coverage of the 
Palestinians and the conflict include The Jerusalem Times, and The Jeru- 
salem Report. 

Arabic words, titles, and names appear as they are spelled by their 
authors. At times, the spelling of the author’s name differs from source 
to source. The definite articles, such as al or el are ignored, and it is the 
second word that determines the alphabetization order. Whether the a in 
al is capitalized depends on how it is used by the authors. 

The bibliography has been divided into subject categories, with sub- 
headings for each category. Hence, for information on settlements, 
check the subject category Political, and its sub-heading Israeli Policies 
and Settlements. 
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Appendix A 
Declaration of Palestinian Independence 


In the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful. 

Palestine, the Land of the three monotheistic faiths, is where the Pal- 
estinian Arab People were born, on which it grew, developed and ex- 
celled. The Palestinian people were never separated from or diminished 
in its integral bond with Palestine. Thus, the Palestinian Arab People 
ensured for itself an everlasting union between itself, its land and its 
history. 

Resolute throughout that history, the Palestinian Arab people forged 
its national identity, rising even to unimagined levels in its defense, as 
invasion, the design of others, and the special appeal of Palestine’s an- 
cient and luminous place on that eminence where powers and civiliza- 
tions are joined—all this intervened thereby to deprive the people of its 
political independence. Yet the undying connection between Palestine 
and its people, secured for the land its character, and for the people its 
national spirit. 

Nourished by an unfolding series of civilizations and cultures, in- 
spired by a heritage rich in variety and kind, the Palestinian Arab People 
added to its stature by consolidating a union between itself and its patri- 
monial land. The call went out from Temple, Church and Mosque that 
to praise the Creator, to celebrate compassion and peace, was indeed the 
message of Palestine. And in generation after generation, the Palestinian 
Arab people gave of itself unsparingly in the valiant battle for liberation 
and homeland. For what has been the unbroken chain of our people’s 
rebellion but the heroic embodiment of our will for national indepen- 
dence? And so the people was sustained in the struggle to stay and to 
prevail. 

When in the course of modern times a new order of values was de- 
clared with norms and values fair for all, it was the Palestinian Arab 
people that had been excluded from the destiny of all other peoples by 
a hostile array of local and foreign powers. Yet again had unaided justice 
been revealed as insufficient to drive the world’s history along its pre- 
ferred course. 

And it was the Palestinian peoplessalready wounded in its body, that 
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was submitted to yet another type of occupation over which floated the 
falsehood that “Palestine was a land without a people.” This notion was 
foisted upon some in the world, whereas in Article 22 of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations (1919) and in the Treaty of Lausanne (1923) 
the community of nations had recognized that all the Arab territories, 
including Palestine, of the formerly Ottoman provinces were to have 
granted to them their freedom as provisionally independent nations. 

Despite the historical injustice inflicted on the Palestinian Arab peo- 
ple resulting in their dispersion and depriving them of their right to self- 
determination, following upon U.N. General Assembly Resolution 181 
(1947), which partitioned Palestine into two states, one Arab, one Jew- 
ish, yet it is this resolution that still provides those conditions of interna- 
tional legitimacy that ensure the right of the Palestinian Arab people to 
sovereignty and national independence. 

By stages, the occupation of Palestine and parts of other Arab territor- 
ies by Israeli forces, the willed dispossession and expulsion from their 
ancestral homes of the majority of Palestine’s civilian inhabitants was 
achieved by organized terror; those Palestinians who remained, as a ves- 
tige subjugated in its homeland, were persecuted and forced to endure 
the destruction of their national life. 

Thus were principles of international legitimacy violated. Thus were 
the Charter of the United Nations and its resolutions disfigured, for they 
had recognized the Palestinian Arab people’s national rights, including 
the right of return, the right of independence, the right to sovereignty 
over territory and homeland. 

In Palestine and on its perimeters, in exile distant and near, the Pales- 
tinian Arab people never faltered and never abandoned its conviction in 
its right of return and independence. Occupation, massacres. and disper- 
sion achieved no gain in the unabated Palestinian consciousness of self 
and political identity, as Palestinians went forward with their destiny, 
undeterred and unbowed. And from out of the long years of trial in ever- 
mounting struggle, the Palestinian political identity emerged further 
consolidated and confirmed. And the collective Palestinian national will 
forge for itself a political embodiment, the Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation, its sole, legitimate representative recognized by the world com- 
munity as a whole, as well as by related regional and international insti- 
tutions. Standing on the very rock of conviction in the Palestinian 
people’s inalienable rights, and on the ground of Arab national consen- 
sus, and of international legitimacy, the PLO led the campaigns of its 
great people, moulded into unity and powerful resolve, one and indivisi- 
ble in its triumphs, even as it suffered massacres and confinement within 
and without its home. And so Palestinian resistance was clarified and 
raised into the forefront of Arab and world awareness, as the struggle 
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of the Palestinian Arab people achieved unique prominence among the 
world’s liberation movements in the modern era. 

The massive national uprising, the Intifada, now intensifying in cu- 
mulative scope and power on occupied Palestinian territories, as well as 
the unflinching resistance of the refugee camps outside the homeland, 
have elevated consciousness of the Palestinian truth and right into still 
higher realms of comprehension and actuality. Now, at last, the curtain 
has been dropped around a whole epoch of prevarication and negation. 

The Intifada has set siege to the mind of official Israel, which has for 
too long relied exclusively upon myth and terror to deny Palestinian 
existence altogether. Because of the Intifada and its revolutionary irre- 
versible impulse, the history of Palestine has therefore arrived at a deci- 
sive juncture. 

Whereas the Palestinian people reaffirms most definitely its inalien- 
able rights in the land of its patrimony: 

Now by virtue of natural right, and the exercise of those rights histori- 
cal and legal, and the sacrifice of successive generations who gave of 
themselves in defense of the freedom and independence of their home- 
land; 

In pursuance of resolutions adopted by the Arab Summit Conferences 
and relying on the authority bestowed by international legitimacy as 
embodied in the resolutions of the United Nations Organization since 
1947; 

And in exercise by the Palestinian Arab people of its right to self- 
determination, political independence, and sovereignty over its terri- 
tory. 

The Palestine National Council, in the name of God, and in the name 
of the Palestinian Arab People, hereby proclaims the establishment of 
the State of Palestine on our Palestinian territory with its capital Jerusa- 
lem (Al-Quds Ash-Sharif). 

The State of Palestine is the state of Palestinians wherever they may 
be. The state is for them to enjoy in it their collective national and 
cultural identity, theirs to pursue in it a complete equality of rights. In 
it will be safeguarded their political and religious convictions and their 
human dignity by means of a parliamentary democratic system of gover- 
nance, itself based on freedom of expression and the freedom to form 
parties. The rights of minorities will duly be respected by the majority, 
as minorities must abide by decisions of the majority. Governance will 
be based on principles of social justice, equality and non-discrimination 
in public rights, on grounds of race, religion, color, or sex under the 
aegis of a constitution which ensures the rule of law and an independent 
judiciary. Thus shall these principles allow no departure from Pales- 
tine’s age-old spiritual and civilizational heritage of religious tolerance 
and coexistence. “ 
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The State of Palestine is an Arab state, an integral and indivisible part 
of the Arab nation, at one with that nation in heritage and civilization, 
with it also in its aspiration for liberation, progress, democracy and 
unity. The State of Palestine affirms its obligation to abide by the Char- 
ter of the League of Arab States, whereby the coordination of the Arab 
state with each other shall be strengthened. It calls upon Arab compatri- 
ots to consolidate and enhance the emergence in reality of our state, to 
mobilize potential and to intensify efforts whose goal is to end Israeli 
occupation. 

The State of Palestine proclaims its commitment to the principles and 
purposes of the United Nations and to the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. It proclaims its commitment as well to the principles 
and policies of the Non-Aligned Movement. 

It further announces itself to be a peace-loving state, in adherence to 
the principles of peaceful coexistence. It will join with all states and 
peoples in order to assure a permanent peace based upon justice and 
the respect of rights so that humanity’s potential for well-being may be 
assured, an earnest competition for excellence maintained, and in which 
confidence in the future will eliminate fear for those who are just and 
for whom justice is the only recourse. 

In the context of its struggle for peace in the Land of Love and Peace, 
the State of Palestine calls upon the United Nations to bear special re- 
sponsibility for the Palestinian Arab people and its homeland. It calls 
upon all peace-and-freedom loving peoples and states to assist it in the 
attainment of its objectives, to provide it with security, to alleviate 
the tragedy of its people, and to help it terminate Israel's occupation of 
the Palestinian territories. 

The State of Palestine herewith declares that it believes in the settle- 
ment of regional and international disputes by peaceful means, in ac- 
cordance with the United Nations Charter and resolutions. Without 
prejudice to its natural right to defend its territorial integrity and inde- 
pendence, it therefore rejects the threat of use of force, violence. and 
terrorism against its territorial integrity, or political independence, as it 
also rejects their use against the territorial integrity of other states. 

Therefore, on this day unlike all others, November 15, 1988. as we 
stand at the threshold of a new dawn, in all honor and modesty we 
humbly bow to the sacred spirits of our fallen ones, Palestinian and 
Arab, by the purity of whose sacrifice for the homeland our sky has 
been illuminated and our land given life. Our hearts are lifted up and 
irradiated by the light emanating from the much-blessed Intifada, from 
those who have endured and have fought the fight of the camps, of dis- 
persion, of exile, from those who have borne the standard of freedom, 
our children, our aged, our youths, our prisoners, detainees, and 
wounded, all those whose ties to our sacred soil are confirmed in camp, 
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village, and town. We render special tribute to that brave Palestinian 
woman, guardian of sustenance and life, keeper of our people’s peren- 
nial flame. To the souls of our sainted martyrs, to the whole of our 
Palestinian Arab People, to all free and honorable peoples everywhere, 
we pledge that our struggle shall be continued until the occupation ends, 
and the foundation of our sovereignty and independence shall be forti- 
fied accordingly. 

Therefore, we call upon our great people to rally to the banner of 
Palestine, to cherish and defend it, so that it may forever be the symbol 
of our freedom and dignity in that homeland, which is the homeland for 
the free, now and always. 

In tlle name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful, say: “O God, 
Master of the Kingdom, 

Thou givest the Kingdom, To whom Thou wilt and seizes the Kingdom 
from whom Thou wilt. Thou exaltest whom Thou wilt and Thou abasest 
whom Thou wilt; in Thy hand is the good; Thou art powerful over every- 
thing.” 

Sadaqa Alahu Al-Azim. (God the almighty speak the truth). 


Appendix B 
Declaration of Principles 


The Government of the State of Israel and the PLO team (in the Jorda- 
nian-Palestinian delegation to the Middle East Peace Conference) (the 
“Palestinian Delegation”), representing the Palestinian people, agree 
that it is time to put an end to decades of confrontation and conflict, 
recognize their mutual legitimate and political rights, and strive to live 
in peaceful coexistence and mutual dignity and security and achieve a 
just, lasting, and comprehensive peace settlement and historic reconcili- 
ation through the agreed political process. Accordingly, the two sides 
agree to the following principles: 


ARTICLE I 
AIM OF THE NEGOTIATIONS 


The aim of the Israeli-Palestinian negotiations within the current 
Middle East peace process is, among other things, to establish a Pales- 
tinian Interim Self-Governing Authority, the elected Council (the 
“Council”), for the Palestinian people in the West Bank and the Gaza 
Strip, for a transitional period not exceeding five years, leading to a 
permanent settlement based on Security Council Resolutions 242 and 
238. 

It is understood that the interim arrangements are an integral part of 
the whole peace process and that the negotiations on the permanent 
status will lead to the implementation of Security Council Resolutions 
242 and 338. 


ARTICLE II 
FRAMEWORK FOR THE INTERIM PERIOD 
The agreed framework for the interim period is set forth in this Decla- 
ration of Principles. 
ARTICLE Ii 
ELECTIONS 
1. In order that the Palestinian people in the West Bank and Gaza 


Strip may govern themselves according to democratic principles, direct, 
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free, and general political elections will be held for the Council under 
agreed supervision and international observation, while the Palestinian 
police will ensure public order. 

2. An agreement will be concluded on the exact mode and conditions 
of the elections in accordance with the protocol attached as Annex I, 
with the goal of holding the elections not later than nine months after 
the entry into force of this Declaration of Principles. 

3. These elections will constitute a significant interim preparatory 
step toward the realization of the legitimate rights of the Palestinian 
people and their just requirements. 


ix NCEE Y 
JURISDICTION 


Jurisdiction of the Council will cover West Bank and Gaza Strip terri- 
tory, except for issues that will be negotiated in the permanent status 
negotiations. The two sides view the West Bank and the Gaza Strip as a 
single territorial unit, whose integrity will be preserved during the in- 
terim period. 


ARTICLE V 
TRANSITIONAL PERIOD AND PERMANENT 
STATUS NEGOTIATIONS 


1. The five-year transitional period will begin upon the withdrawal 
from the Gaza Strip and Jericho area. 

2. Permanent status negotiations will commence as soon as possible, 
but no later than the beginning of the third year of the interim period, 
between the Government of Israel and the Palestinian people representa- 
tives. 

3. It is understood that these negotiations shall cover remaining is- 
sues, including: Jerusalem, refugees, settlements, security arrangements, 
borders, relations, and cooperation with other neighbors, and other is- 
sues of common interest. 

4. The two parties agree that the outcome of the permanent status 
negotiations should not be prejudiced or preempted by agreements 
reached for the interim period. 


ARTICLE VI 
PREPARATORY TRANSFER OF POWERS 
AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


1. Upon the entry into force of this Declaration of Principles and the 
withdrawal from the Gaza Strip and the Jericho area, a transfer of au- 
thority from the Israeli military govergment and its Civil Administration 
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to the authorized Palestinians for this task, as detailed herein, will com- 
mence. This transfer of authority will be of a preparatory nature until 
the inauguration of the Council. 

2. Immediately after the entry into force of this Declaration of Princi- 
ples and the withdrawal from the Gaza Strip and Jericho area, with the 
view to promoting economic development in the West Bank and Gaza 
Strip, authority will be transferred to the Palestinians on the following 
spheres: education and culture, health, social welfare, direct taxation, 
and tourism. The Palestinian side will commence in building the Pales- 
tinian police force, as agreed upon. Pending the inauguration of the 
Council, the two parties may negotiate the transfer of additional powers 
and responsibilities, as agreed upon. 


ARTICLE VII 
INTERIM AGREEMENT 


|. The Israeli and Palestinian delegations will negotiate an agreement 
on the interim period (the “Interim Agreement”). 

2. The Interim Agreement shall specify, among other things, the 
structure of the Council, the number of its members, and the transfer of 
powers and responsibilities from the Israeli military government and its 
Civil Administration to the Council. The Interim Agreement shall also 
specify the Council’s executive authority, legislative authority in accor- 
dance with Article 1X below, and the independent Palestinian judicial 
organs. 

3. The Interim Agreement shall include the arrangements, to be im- 
plemented upon the inauguration of the Council, for the assumption by 
the Council of all the powers and responsibilities transferred previously 
in accordance with Article VI above. 

4. In order to enable the Council to promote economic growth, upon 
its inauguration, the Council will establish, among other things, a Pales- 
tinian Electricity Authority, a Gaza Sea Port Authority, a ie lecimer 
Development Bank, a Palestinian Export Promotion Board, a Palestin- 
ian Environmental Authority, a Palestinian Land Authority and a Pales- 
tinian Water Administration Authority, and any other Authorities agreed 
upon, in accordance with the Interim Agreement that will specify their 
powers and responsibilities. 

5. After the inauguration of the Council, the Civil Administration 
will be dissolved, and the Israeli military government will be withdrawn. 


ARTICLE VII 
PUBLIC ORDER AND SECURITY 


In order to guarantee public order and internal security for the Pales- 
tinans of the West Bank and the Gaza Strip, the Council will establish a 
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strong police force, while Israel will continue to carry the responsibility 
for defending against external threats, as well as the responsibility for 
overall security of Israelis for the purpose of safeguarding their internal 
security and public order. 


Als SIC. 
LAW AND MILITARY ORDERS 


1. The Council will be empowered to legislate in accordance with 
the Interim Agreement, within all authorities transferred to it. 

2. Both parties will review jointly laws and military orders presently 
in force in remaining spheres. 


ARTICLE X 
JOINT ISRAELI-PALESTINIAN LIAISON COMMITTEE 


In order to provide for a smooth implementation of this Declaration 
of Principles and any subsequent agreements pertaining to the interim 
period, upon the entry into force of this Declaration of Principles, a joint 
Israeli-Palestinian Liaison Committee will be established in order to 
deal with issues requiring coordination, other issues of common interest, 
and disputes. 


ARTICLE XI 
ISRAELI-PALESTINIAN COOPERATION IN ECONOMIC FIELDS 


Recognizing the mutual benefit of cooperation in promoting the de- 
velopment of the West Bank, the Gaza Strip, and Israel, upon the entry 
into force of this Declaration of Principles, an Israeli-Palestinian Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Committee will be established in order to develop 
and implement in a cooperative manner the programs identified in the 
protocols attached as Annex HI and Annex IV. 


ARTICLE All 
LIAISON AND COOPERATION WITH JORDAN AND EGYPT 


The two parties will invite the Government of Jordan and Egypt to 
participate in establishing further liaison and cooperation arrangements 
between the Government of Israel and the Palestinian representatives, 
on the one hand, and the Governments of Jordan and Egypt, on the other 
hand, to promote cooperation between them. These arrangements will 
include the constitution of a Continuing Committee that will decide by 
agreement on the modalities of admission of persons displaced from the 
West Bank and Gaza Strip in 1967, together with necessary measures to 
prevent disruption and disorder. Other matters of common concern will 


be dealt with by this Committee. 
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ARTICLE XIII 
REDEPLOY MENT OF ISRAELI FORCES 


1. After the entry into force of this Declaration of Principles, and not 
later than the eve of elections for the Council, a redeployment of Israeli 
military forces in the West Bank and the Gaza Strip will take place, in 
addition to withdrawal of Israeli forces carried out in accordance with 
Article XIV. 

2. In redeploying its military forces, Israel will be guided by the prin- 
ciple that its military forces should be redeployed ouside populated 
areas. 

3. Further redeployments to specified locations will be gradually im- 
plemented commensurate with the assumption of responsibility for pub- 
lic order and internal security by the Palestinian police force pursuant 
to Article VII above. 


ARTICLE XIV 
ISRAELI WITHDRAWAL FROM THE GAZA STRIP AND JERICHO 


Israel will withdraw from the Gaza Strip and Jericho area, as detailed 
in the protocol attached as Annex IL. 


ARTICLE XV 
RESOLUTIONS OF DISPUTES 


1. Disputes arising out of the application or interpretation of this 
Declaration of Principles, or any subsequent agreements pertaining to 
the interim period, shall be resolved by negotiations through the Joint 
Liaison Committee to be established pursuant to Article X above. 

2. Disputes which cannot be settled by negotiations may be resolved 
by a mechanism of conciliation to be agreed upon by the parties. 

3. The parties may agree to submit to arbitration disputes relating to 
the interim period, which cannot be settled through conciliation. To this 
end, upon the agreement of both parties, the parties will establish an 
Arbitration Committee. 


ARTICLE XVI 
ISRAELI-PALESTINIAN COOPERATION CONCERNING 
REGIONAL PROGRAMS 


Both parties view the multilateral working groups as an appropriate 
instrument for promoting a “Marshall Plan,” the regional programs and 
other programs, including special programs for the West Bank and the 
Gaza Strip, as indicated in the protocol attached as Annex IV. 
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PRICE x Vl 
MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


1. This Declaration of Principles will enter into force one month after 
its signing. 

2. All protocols annexed to this Declaration of Principles and Agreed 
Minutes pertaining thereto shall be regarded as an integral part hereof. 


The Declaration of Principles also includes four Annexes and an ad- 
dendum of explanations for the articles: Annex I is the protocol on the 
mode and conditions of elections. Annex II is on the protocol of the 
withdrawal of Israeli forces from the Gaza Strip and the Jericho area. 
Annex III is the protocol on Israeli-Palestinian cooperation in economic 
and development programs. Annex IV is the protocol on Israeli-Pales- 
tinian cooperation concerning regional development programs. 
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